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From Fraser's Magazine. 


“ THE GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS LI- 
TERARY CHARACTERS.” 


CROFTON CROKER. 

Gente Reaper, permit us to introduce to 
you Crofton Croker, the king of all the fairies, 
“finely attired in his robe de nuit.’ Rare 
jewels, they tell us, are packed in small cas- 
kets; and if this be the case, Crofty’s must 
certainly be of the rarest. Tom Moore and he 
heaped like Pelion and Ossa of old, one upon 
the head of the other, would not reach the 
height of Carus Wilson, erst of Furnival’s Inn. 

Appropriately, therefore, he has chosen fai- 
ry ground as his natural home ; and appointed 
himself historiographer to king Oberon, and 
all his Cluricaunes. Whether by this selec- 
tion of his topic he meant slily to insinuate 
that he is one of the race himself, and deter- 
mined, like Lord Grey, to support the inte- 
rests of his “‘ order,’’ we cannot say ; but no- 
thing can be more certain than that he has Hi- 
bernicized the whole realm of faery for ever 
and aye in the literature of England. And 
with reason good; was not the Fuiry Queen it- 
self written in Ireland? yea, beneath 


“ Old father Mole—so high that mountain gray, 
That fronts the north side of Ardmull’s vale ave 


by waters of “Mula mine,” which Spenser 
tells us he had taught to weep. Crofty him- 
self, a native of that very country, in which 
Spenser wrote, and of which but that he [Spen- 
ser, not Croker] ran away from the Desmonds, 
he was to have been sheriff in 1598—a Cro- 
konian true, born on the lovely: banks of 


“ The spreading Lee that, like an island fair, 
Encloseth Corke with his divided flood,” 


had a just right and title from the soil to plant 
his tiny friends upon ‘the sod,” and to deco- 
rate them with all the full richness of that 
round and racy brogue which flourishes in 
most admirable perfection in the mighty me- 
tropolis of beef and butter. 

If Crofty be an original nursling of the fai- 
ries, it is impossible to conjecture the antiquity 
of his age; for whether he be a Phooka, a 
Cluricaune, asMepricaune, or any other of the 

Musewm—Vol. XIX. 





tribes upon which these euphonious names are 
bestowed in the Irish dialect, we believe that 
they keep the secret of their years before the 
flood, with as much care as an uncourted mai- 
den of nine-and-twenty. But, supposing him 
to be of mortal birth, he stands four feet ten 
and a half inches high—weighs seven and three 
quarters of a stone—averages thirty odd years 
old (as he is only lately married we leave out 
the unit)—was born in Corke, the beautiful 
city—is of the best blood of the Crokers (let 
nobody imagine that he is related to the late 
secretary of the Admiralty, whose real, genuine 
name is Crohoore)—wrote various pretty an- 
tiquarian papers in a thousand unheard-of ve- 
hicles—came to London full of fancies of fame, 
and found the Admiralty congenial quarters— 
conceived the idea of Irishizing the fairies, 
and did it well—lived like a gay, convivial fel- 
low, with sundry droll companions—emptied 
his bottle—made love, and raked as Irishmen 
are wont to do—wrote books, of all sizes—sow- 
ed his wild oats of course—soberized—etcete- 
razed ; and there he is, in a slight degree re- 
duced from the size of life, nestling among our 
leaves. 

Time has not done him the superfluous in- 
justice of bending him in his iron hand; though, 
as the plate opposite betrays, he has thinned 
his flowing locks; and the picture drawn by 
his nurse, and immortalized by being publish- 
ed in our pages,” is still applicable to Crofty 
All blessings then from the “good people” 
upon 

— His dark eyebrows, 
And eyes bright and merry ; 
And cheeks that resemble 
The hawthorn berry.” 
———>——— 
From Fraser's Magazine. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUC DE SULLY 


Maxiuitian pe Bernone, Duke of Sully, 
was born at Rosny, on the 13th of December, 
1560. He was the second of four sons; and. 
having early rendered himself remarkable by 
the gravity and excellence of his disposition, as 
also by great vigour of mind and body, he was 
selected by his father for the service ofthe young 
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Prince of Navarre. After his presentation to 
the prince, he was placed under the care of a 
tutor at Paris, where, in his twelfth year, he 
narrowly escaped the horrors of the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre. A breviary, which he 
pleced under his arm, and his student's robe, 
gave him a sufficiently Catholic appearance to 
secure his safe conduct as far as the college 
De Bourgogne, where he remained concealed 
during three days; and when the young King 
of Navarre effected his escape from court, De 
Rosny followed him, both making open pro- 
fession of the reformed faith, which they had 
been forced to abjure during the sanguinary 
period of religious persecution. 

Henry of Navarre, who was seven years 
older than de Rosny, possessed, in an eminent 
degree, all the qualities calculated to win the 
affections of the chivalrous youth by whom he 
was surrounded. Frank, brave, and generous, 
gentle in demeanour, and fervent in his at- 
tachments, he united in his own person what- 
ever is noblest in the princely and warlike 
characters. But De Rosny had another and 
peculiar inducement to attach himself to the 
service of the royal leader; his tutor, La 
Brosse, an astrologer, having repeatedly de- 
clared to him, that the King of Navarre, after 
having verged on destruction, would fill the 
throne of France, and liberally reward his ser- 
vices. The pupil never forgot his tutor’s pro- 
phecy ; and often quoted it to encourage the 
king in the trying struggles which preceded its 
final accomplishment. 

After distinguishing himself by various ex- 
ploits under the king of Navarre, he accom- 
panied the Duke of Anjou in his expedition 
to the Low Countries, in the hope of regain- 
ing possession of the family estates, of which 
his father had been disinherited by the Vi- 
comte de Gard, because of his professing the 
Protestant faith. During this expedition De 
Rosny’s gallantry was put toa severe trial by 
the following circumstance ;—A fter the taking 
of Chateau en Cambresis by the duke’s army, 
a proclamation was made, prohibiting violence 
to the women and maidens, under pain of death 
—a measure no less of precaution than of hu- 
manity, since the plague was raging in almost 
every house. As De Rosny was proceeding 
through the town, followed by those who had | 
joined him in the assault, a beautiful girl threw 








heaven! you are a worthless woman, and 
must seek shelter elsewhere than in my arms. 
Why, was it not a sufficient defence for your 
honour to tell the soldiers you were infected ?” 
And, without awaiting her reply, he left her; 
nor could any thing, during four following 
days, remove his apprehension, that this cir- 
cumstance had entailed on him the malady he 
most dreaded. 

Shortly after, becoming disgusted with the 
perfidious character of the Duke of Anjou, De 
Rosny resolved on returning to the service of 
Henry ; but, before his departure, he paid a 
visit to his aunt, Madame De Mastin, who had 
also disinherited him on account of his reli- 
gion. His conversation with this lady de- 
serves to be recorded as evidence of the honest 
influence exercised by the friars and father 
confessors of those—and, no doubt, of these— 
days, for the maintaining their ghostly domi- 
nation. When the aunt and nephew were 
standing before the tombs of their ancestors 
in the abbey-church, the former burst forth 
into the following lament : 

“ Alas! my nephew, how would my father, 
your grandsire, and my sister, if they were 
alive, now weep and feel vexation as I do, on 
seeing one of their children who believes not 
in God, nor in his Holy Mother; but who 
addresses his prayers solely to the hellish 
foe, who makes you the enemy of all good 
deeds, as I am told by our worthy father con- 
fessors.”” . 

And to the explanation which this pathetic 
sentence called forth, the old lady rejoined, 
‘* But how can this be as you say, since the 
good Father Sylvester has assured me, not 
eight days since, that the Huguenots are worse 
than the Jews, and that they pray neither to 
God nor his Holy Mother.” 

To convince her, De Rosny repeated the 
Lutheran creed; and, at the conclusion, Ma- 
dame De Mastin embraced him, and said, 
“ This being so, I love you as my good ne- 
phew. Oh, how I regret that your godfather 
and myself should have disinherited you ; but 
1 swear by the Holy Virgin, that all this shall 
be altered.”—A promise which the good Fa- 
ther Sylvester doubtless authorized her lady- 
ship to break, for De Rosny was not restored 
to his inheritance. 

On his return to France, he was received 


herself into his arms, exclaiming distractedly,| with joy by the king of Navarre, who sent him 
“ Alas, sir, save my honour and my life; for | to Paris to watch the movements of the court, 
your soldiers yonder are pursuing me, threaten- | where Solomon and Philippe de Bethune, ne- 
ing me with violation or death !" | phews of De Rosny, were then in high favour, 

“Fear not,” he replied; “I will prevent | having abjured the reformed religion. It was 
their doing you any wrong, and will conduct | during his stay in Paris that he became ena- 
you to the nearest church in safety.” | moured of Anne de Courtenay, a rich heiress, 

To this the girl rejoined, still holding De | whom he married in 1584. From the period 
Rosny in herarms, “ Ah, sir, Fwould willing- | of his marriage, the Baron De Rosny became 
ly have taken refuge there ; but admission | remarkable for the good order of his establish- 
was refused me, because they know that I have | ment, no less than for the splendour of his 
the plague.” | train, consisting of numerous gentlemen dis- 

“ How! Good God!’ exclaimed he, thrust- | tinguished by birth and martial accomplish- 
ing her from him, “ have you the plague ? By | ments. It was the theme of general wonder 
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that a private nobleman, without largesses from 
the crown, should be enabled to support so 
heavy an expenditure; none knowing the 
sources whence his wealth was derived. One, 
and the principal of these, was the sale of 
horses which he purchased in Germany, and 
disposed of in Gascony at enormous prices. 
Never, amidst the dissipations of youth or dan- 
gers of war, was he insensible to the care of 
enriching himself; and for this end frequently 
took advantage of means and circumstances 
which modern delicacy might deem unworthy 
of his regard. But the king of Navarre, who 
thus found a well-filled purse constantly at his 
service, had no reason to regret the absence 
of fastidiousness in his friend's efforts for pro- 
curing the “ sinews of war ;”* and it is more 
than probable that his early obligations to De 
Rosny in this respect, materially influenced 
Henry in appointing him, at a subsequent pe- 
riod, to that financial control which he exer- 
cised so salutarily for the interests and dignity 
of France. 

After some fruitless negociation by the 
queen mother, Catherine de Medici, on the be- 
half of her son and the Catholic party, hostilities 
were recommenced, and De Rosny had the 
direction of the artillery at the famous battle 
of Coutras. Before the engagement, Henry 
thus addressed him :—‘‘ My friend Rosny, it 
is now that you must evince your spirit and 
diligence, for on the management of the artil- 
lery must depend, {in great measure, the gain- 
ing of the battle, which I expect from God, 
for his glory is here concerned, and we fight 
for the preservation of the kingdom, which it 
is the wish of these (the League) to dismem- 
ber, and my design to restore.’" To the prin- 
ces he made the following laconic appeal :— 
I shall only say to you, that you are of the 
house of Bourbon—and, God's life! I will 
shew youthat I am yourelder.”” The success 
of the Huguenots was complete ; and De Ros- 
ny, seeing that victory had declared for them, 
hastened tocongratulate Henry. This prince, 
onseeing him approach, exclaimed—* Well my 
friend, to God alone be the glory of this victo- 
ry! for the enemy were twice our strength— 
and if we owe any praise to human aid, be- 
lieve me, De Clermont, yourself and Bois du 
Lys should have a large share, for your can- 
non did wonders—and I therefore promise 
you that never will I forget the service you 
have this day done me.’’ This great victory 
was gained on the 20th October, 1587, but 
was not succeeded by any important conse- 
quences for the Huguenots, owing to the dis- 
sensions which arose between Henry and some 
of the princes who had shared in the glories 
of the day. 

The two following years, 1588 and 89, De 
Rosny passed for the greater part, in attend- 
ance on the King of Navarre, sharing all dan- 
gers, and omitting no occasion of confirming 
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he was embarked. On the eve of the famous 
battle of Ivry, he received the following note 
from the king, commanding him to leave 
Passy, and repair to the royal camp :— My 
friend, I never had better expectation of giv- 
ing battle, than to-day, but all has past in slight 
skirmishes. I am convinced you would have 
regretted all your life the not having been 
there ; wherefore I apprize you that it will 
take place to-morrow ; for we are so close up- 
on each other, that we cannot possibly decline, 
it. I conjure you, therefore, to come and to 
bring with you what force you can, above all 
your own company, and the two companies 
of arquebussiers, which I left with you, for I 
know them, and wish to employ them. Adieu.”’ 
immediately on receiving this note, De Rosny 
set out and marched with such diligence, that 
he joined the king an hour and a half before 
the engagement, both armies being drawn up 
in order of battle. It may be worthy of men- 
tion, as shewing the superstitious tendency of 
his mind, that, on the night before the battle, 
when keeping watch on the scarp at Passy, 
expecting an attack from the vanguard of the 
enemy, he declared that he saw distinctly in 
the heavens two armies in furious contest, and 
in his memoirs, the battle of Ivry is affirmed 
to have been the exact counterpart of this vi- 
sionary conflict. On the approach of De Rosny, 
the king advanced to welcome him, and order- 
ed his company to the right wing, in the body 
of the royal squadron, whom he thusaddressed : 
—‘* Companions, if you this day share my for- 
tunes, [ also share yours. I will conquer or 
die with you. Keep well your ranks, I pray 
you, and should you lose your colours, pecu- 
rants, or standards, lose not sight of my white 
plume: you will always find it on the road to 
honour and victory.” In this engagement, 
two horses were killed under De Rosny, and 
he himself was severely wounded in the leg, 
thigh, and head. The last wound bore him to 
the earth, and on recovering, he found himself 
alone, without his helmet, when one of the 
enemy came upon him sword in hand, from 
whom, however, he escaped, by taking refuge 
under a pear-tree, the branches of which were 
so low and thick, as to serve for an intrench- 
ment, till his opponent, tired with running 
round it, cursed him heartily, and went in 
quest of easier prey. De Rosny then came 
forth from his pear-tree, and meeting one of 
his own party leading a steed, which he had 

just taken, he purchased it for fifty crowns, 

and proceeded to reconnoitre the state of the 

field. As he thus rode, in sufficiently ill-plight, 

seven of the enemy advanced towards him, 

with the banner of the Due De Mayne, chief 
of the Leaguers, and addressing him by name, 

exclaimed :—** We all know you well—will 

you shew us courtesy and save our lives?’ 

** How, cried De Rosny, “ you speak like men 

who have lost the battle.” To which they re- 





his already established character for undaunt- 
ed valour and devotion to the cause in which 





joined in the affirmative, and surrendered their 
persons, and banner into his hands ; with which 
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easy capture he proceeded to his quarters. 
Here he spent a day in dressing his wounds. 
On the following morning, a litter was hastily 
constructed of branches, in which he proceed- 
ed to his chateau of Rosny, which was at no 
great distance from the field of battle. On ap- 
proaching the castle, he was met by the king, | 
who had been partaking of a collation there, 
after the chase. The following was the order 
in which the wounded warrior was returning 
home.—First marched two grooms, leading two 
war steeds; next two pages, mounted on two 
horses, the first of which had been severely 
wounded in the engagement. The page whorode 
this horse, wore his master’s cuirass, and carried 
the white banner of the enemy ; the second bore 
the brassets and the helmet, fixed on the end 
of a broken lance ; after these pages, came the 
Sieur de Maignan, esquire to De Rosny, his 
head bound, and one arm in a sling, who was 
followed by one of the attendants, wearing 
his master’s cloak, and carrying several frag- 
ments of his sword, his pistols, and the rem- 
nants of the plume, which had been collected. 
Next to these was De Rosny in his litter, co- 
vered only by a sheet, excepting that his fol- 
lowers had spread over it the four cloaks of 
his noble prisoners, which were of black vel- 
vet, interwoven with numberless crosses of 
Lorraine in silver embroidery, and surmount- 
ed by the four helmets of those prisoners, with 
their lofty plumes of black and white; while 
round the sides of the litter were hung their 
swords and pistols. Then came the prison- 
ers, followed by the servants of De Rosny; 
and lastly, the Sieur De Vassant, carrying his 
banner and followed by the company of 
soldiers, and the two companiers of arque- 
bussiers, whom he had brought to the roy- 
al squadron before the battle. The king, 
delighted with this ovation, advanced to the 
litter, and embracing De Rosny, exclaimed— 
Brave soldier and valorous knight, in my opi- 
nion the most glorious titles which can be giv- 
en toa man of honour, following the profes- 
sion of arms. I have ever had a high opinion 
of your courage, and conceived great hopes of 
your virtues. Now let me embrace you before 
these princes, captains, and great knights, who 
are around me, and in their presence declare 
you to be a true and frank cavalier, assuring 
you, as I do them, that never shall I have 
good fortune in which you will not participate.”’ 
So saying, the king departed, and De Rosny 
pursued his way to the castle, where he con- 
tinued for some time after his recovery, high- 
ly indignant at Henry's refusing him the go- 
vernorship of Mantes, as that prince was re- 
luctantly compelled to do, fearing that the 
great Catholic lords might take umbrage at 
seeing the place in the hands of a Huguenot. 
However, he joined the king after the raising 
of the blockade of Paris, which had been un- 
dertaken in 1590. He shared in various dangers, 
and at length was mainly instrumental in the 





taking of Gisors; the government of which he 


solicited, but was again refused for the same 
reason as before. De Rosny then broke out 
into passionate reproaches against the king, re- 
minding him of his having supported his cause 
during eighteen years at his private charge, of 
the wounds and fatigues he had suffered, and 
the blood he had shed. To all which upbraid- 


| ings, Henry only answered :—“ I see well that 


you are now in anger—we will discuss the 
matter another time ;"’ and when De Rosny 
had retired, he turned to his attendants and 
said, “ we must let him talk, for he is of a 
quick and sudden temper, and, tosay the truth, 
has some sort of cause here ; but he will never 
do any thing wrong or shameful, for he is an 
honest man and loves honour.”’ To cool hi¢ 
vexation, De Rosny went on a journey to the 
vale of Aillan, to visit his estates, leaving the 
charge of his company to his lieutenant. On 
returning from this tour, he heard that the 
king was besieging Chartres, whither he pro- 
ceeded, and acquitted himself so bravely, that 
Henry eulogized him in public, and made him 
strong promises of future advancement. About 
this time he, in a skirmish, received a pistol 
shot in the upper lip, the ball passing through 
the back of the neck, a wound which occasion- 
ed him much suffering during the remainder 
of his life. 

The success of Henry's aris daily increas- 
ing, at length emboldened him to undertake 
the siege of Rouen. While the necessary pre- 
parations were making, the young king per- 
formed a diversion to Compiegne, where the 
fair Gabrielle d’Estrees awaited him. De 
Rosny took advantage of the same occasion, 
becoming enamoured of Rachel de Cochefilet, 
widow of the Seigneur De Chateaupers, whom 
he selected to replace Madame De Rosny, then 
recently dead. This lady left the Catholic for 
the Reformed Religion, in order to gratify her 
lord, with whom she spent a long life in con- 
jugal happiness. During the king's stay at 
Compiegne, De Rosny made a capture under 
circumstances too ludicrous, to be past over. 
The king had expressly forbidden the forward- 
ing of provisions, or any kind of commodities, 
to Paris or Rouen; notwithstanding which 
prohibition, the governors of towns, and espe- 
cially of those situated on the rivers, combin- 
ing together for their personal advantage, gave 
daily passports for furnishing the two block- 
aded cities with an exchange of merchandize 
and articles of consumption. De Rosny’s 
company at Mantes had frequently intercepted 
various articles of this kind on their way to 
Paris, and he was on one occasion apprised 
of a well stored boat having proceeded to the 
capital, where its contents were to be dispos- 
ed of for fifty thousand crowns ; the safe con- 
duct of which had been guaranteed by pass- 
ports from the governors of towns along the 
line of the river. In consequence of this in- 
formation, an armed boat was stationed be- 
tween Meulan and Mantes, which duly cap- 
tured the returning vessel, and towed her to 























Mantes. On unrolling the bales from the 
boat, De Rosny found, to his infinite disap- 
pointment, that no money was concealed 
there ; and on questioning Fourges, the agent 
in the transaction, he was told that the bales 
were part payment in kind, and that the re- 
mainder of the sum was in bills of exchange, 
which were accordingly produced. This ac- 
count by no means satisfied our experienced 
soldier, and he therefore proceeded to employ 
menaces, when the poor agent unwittingly re- 
vealed the whole affair. As De Rosny and 
himself were parading the apartment, hotly 
debating the question, a train of crowns fell 
on the floor from the ill-secured seams of M. 
De Fourges’ small-clothes, who immediately 
evinced a disposition to take a chair. But 
De Rosny seized him by the arm, at the same 
time addressing him with great gravity as fol- 
lows: “Come, come, Monsieur De Fourges, 
I see there will be much more pleasure and 
profit in making you walk than sit for the pre- 
sent; and, accordingly, he made him conti- 
nue the conversation, and traverse the apart- 
ment till seven thousand golden crowns had 
left their hiding place. This proceeding 
greatly exasperated the governors who had 
granted passports, but they were fain to hold 
their peace on the subject, as the king express- 
ed himself highly delighted on hearing of it. 

The siege of Rouen was raised in 1592, in 
consequence of the appearance of a force un- 
der the Prince of Parma for the support of the 
League, and de Rosny again retired to his 
castle, for the cure of his wounds, as was ge- 
neraily believed, but in reality to hide his in- 
dignation at a fresh refusal, similar to the 
former, to which the king was constrained to 
subject his faithful servant in the fear of offend- 
ing the Catholic nobles, already but too gene- 
rally disatfected, in consequence of his own de- 
lay in embracing their religion. There were 
not wanting many who endeavoured to turn 
the absence of De Rosny to his disadvantage, 
but Henry silenced them by saying that he 
well knew what was the complaint under 
which his friend was labouring: * He is angry 
with me, and perhaps with some reason, and 
wishes to play the philosopher; but when we 
meet, I shall be able to arrange all this, for I 
know him well.’’ This being reported to the 
* philosopher,” he relented, and resolved tojoin 
the king. 

On his way to Compiegne, where his ma- 
jesty was then staying, he fell in with some 
messengers bearing dispatches for the Duke 
Du Mayne, and having seized their papers, 
found among them an important document— 
the copy of the treaty then on foot between the 
League and the King of Spain, in virtue of 
which the interests and dignity of France were 
to be utterly sacrificed, under pretence of se- 
curing the perpetuity and exclusive support of 
the Catholic faith. This treaty he placed in 
the king’s hands on his arrival, saying in re- 
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cause of his early arrival, when his wounds 
were as yet imperfectly healed, “ Sire, I come 
to bring you three pages of my philosophy.” 
Henry, on receiving these dispatches, loaded 
his friend with encomiums, and insisted on his 
returning to the chateau De Rosny, there to 
remain till his wounds were perfectly cured 
With this injunction he complied, receiving 
from the king the most flattering testimonies 
of regard on his departure, 

The position of Henry now became daily 
more embarrassing. The sole and undisputed 
claimant for the crown of France, (for the farce 
of investing the Cardinal De Bourbon with the 
kingly dignity was despised even by those 
who, for the purposes of party, had advanced 
him to that ridiculous distinction,) adored by 
his soldiery, and by such of his people as had 
experienced the benignity of a monarch whom 
the vexations and toils of war could not harden 
against his refractory subjects ; still, by the 
great body of the nation, he was unknown 
and hated as the supposed enemy of a religion, 
whose ministers have at no time shrunk from 
promulgating calumny and misrepresentation, 
however gross, which might uphold their dark 
dominion. The horrors which the population 
of Paris had patiently endured during the 
blockade, rather than submit to the monster 
conjured up by monkish arts “to fright the 
land from its propriety” —a king whom they 
were made to regard as the sworn foe of God 
and his altars—those horrors were not forgot- 
ten by Henry, and he revolved with anguish 
the scene of similar calamity, which his op- 
position to the wishes of the many might en- 
tail. So long as he remained Protestant, the 
Catholic league had a plausible appeal to the 
passions of Catholic France, though he him- 
self well knew that views of personal aggran- 
dizement alone influenced the leaders of that 
infatuated junction. Then those powerful 
nobles, who had joined his standard, from at- 
tachment to the hereditary succession, and a 
dread of the dissensions to be apprehended 
from the ambitious designs of members of 
their own body, now became urgent with him 
to take that step which alone could give peace 
to the country, and which, he had led them to 
hope, he would take when they swore fealty 
to him on the death of Henry III. If these 
considerations powerfully appealed to him 
within his kingdom, there were others no less 
imperative from without. The all-engrossing 
power of Austria was arrayed ‘against him, 
backed by the fulminations of Papal ven- 
geance, at that period possessing a power of 
which we now can form but a faint conception. 
Nor was he insensible to the desire and pros- 
pect of turning the tables on the power of 
Spain could the energies of France be once so 
far restored as to enable her to embrace an ef- 
fective alliance with the Protestant states, all 
eager for the blow which should bring the des- 
pot from his pride of place. On the other 





ply to a question from his majesty as to the 





hand, how was he to forsake that Protestant 
L2 
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party, which had supported him from his early 
youth, been faithful to him in all trials, as the 
delegated guardian of their spiritual privileges 
and political rights? The charge of ingratitude 
to which he must thus expose himself was, to 
his generous spirit, a counterpoise to the many 
evils to be apprehended from the protracted 
struggle for his rightful dominions. In this 
conflict of opinions the monarch summoned 
De Rosny, and demanded his counsel on @ 
question thus vitally affecting the happiness 
of himself and his people. The zealous Pro- 
testant recapitulated the various considera- 
tions arising out of the subject, and conclud- 
ed by advising his master to embrace Catho- 
licism, as the only measure by which faction 
could be destroyed, and France placed ina 
situation to further his benevolent designs for 
her internal prosperity and external aggran- 
dizement. In compliance with this advice the 
king assembled the principal among the Pro- 
testant nobles, and opened to them his inten- 
tion on the subject. They listened with gloomy 
silence, but acquiesced in the prudence of 
taking some proceeding by which peace might 
be restored. After going through the form of 
listening to a polemical disquisition between 
the Protestant and Catholic divines, from 
which he gained all the instruction usually 
consequent on such displays, Henry subscribed 
a profession of faith declaring his belief in all 
the dogmas of popery, which profession con- 
eluded in these terms : 

“In this Catholic faith, out of which no one 
can be saved, and of which I now make profes- 
sion, I promise, with the grace of God, to per- 
sist wholly and inviolably to the latest breath 
of my existence.” 

Now it does appear by the passage in italics, 
that his majesty disposed somewhat unkindly 
of his Protestant friends, whom he himself had 
repeatedly declared to have been his most 
faithful subjects. It is worthy of remark that 
the gentle-hearted clergy of the period had 
prepared a very different profession from that 
which the king signed ;—and that the latter 
was tardily approved of by them, because of 
his firm refusal to sign the uncharitable, bigot- 
ed, and blasphemous document at first sub- 
mitted to him by the Apostolics. 

This great measure thus taken, a general 
truce was proclaimed, and sundry negociations 
set on foot with Spain and the Duke Du 
Mayne. Rheims being in the power of the 
League, Henry was crowned at Chartres on 
the 27th of February, 1594. To assist at this 
ceremony, De Rosny left Rouen, where he 
was engaged in negociating with Villars, the 
governor, for the surrender of the place into 
the power of the king. After the coronation 
he wished to return and resume the affair at 
Rouen, but Henry insisted on his prolonging 
his stay in Chartres, to thwart the passion of 
the Comte De Soissons and the Princess Ca- 
therine, sister to the king. This office De 
Rosny would gladly have declined. He urg- 





ed the importance of securing the surrender 
of Rouen, while Villars was favourably dispos- 
ed; and the danger of leaving that governor 
open to the machinations of the Spanish emis- 
saries, and of those from the Duke of Mayne. 
The king, however, was inflexible, and he re- 
luctantly undertook a charge which was exe- 
cuted so successfully, that the lovers both con- 
ceived a lasting hatred against him. They 
had interchanged written promises of mar- 
riage : these De Rosny persuaded them to de- 
liver into his hands, assuring them that the 
king only required this mark of confidence on 
their part, to make him voluntarily accede to 
their fondest wishes. This matter, thus settled 
to the king’s satisfaction, and the lovers 
utterly duped, De Rosny was at liberty to pro- 
ceed with his negociation at Rouen, which, 
after many severe obstacles, he happily con- 
cluded, and was enabled to announce to the 
king the peaceable surrender of all Normandy. 
In reply to this communication, Henry wrote 
him a letter full of the most fervent acknow- 
ledgements and concluded thus: ‘* Come and 
join me on the 20th of this month at Senlis, 
or on the 21st at St. Denis, in order that you 
may assist in crying Vive le Roi! in Paris ; 
and then we will go and do as much at Rouen. 
Shew this letter tothe new servant (Villars) 
whom you have acquired for me, that he may 
see I commend myself to him—may know that 
I love him well, and that | know how to prize 
and cherish brave men like himself. Adieu, 
my friend.—Henry Senlis. March 14, 1594.” 
The latter part of this extract produced, as 
it was no doubt intended to do, a most power- 
ful effect on the generous Villars; such indi- 
rect eulogy being, as Henry well knew, one 
of the surest means for reaching a noble heart. 
When De Rosny had read to him the passage, 
De Villars exclaimed :—* By heaven, this 
prince is too kind and courteous in thus re- 
membering me, and speaking of me in such 
good terms. And so deeply do I feel myself 
obliged to him that, when waiting on his ma- 
jesty, I shall tender my acknowledgements for 
this. As to the treaty between us, ask for no 
surety beyond my honour, which I have given 
you,and fear not its changingin your absence.” 
Having thus fortunately concluded this impor- 
tant negociation, De Rosny set out to join the 
king in his triumphant entry into Paris. 
Henry was received with transport by the 
Parisians, who had the orthodox satisfaction 
of seeing him proceed to the church of Notre 
Dame to return thanks. But, though thus 
successful in the capital, his kingdom was by 
no means subjected to his sway. The Duke 
Du Mayne still held out, supported by several 
nobles, who wished for a subdivision of the 
French territory into petty principalities, 
which they had already marked out to their 
own satisfaction. Fortunately for France, how- 
ever, her monarch had been long accustomed 
to combat and conquer difficulties even greater 
than those which now opposed his peaceable 
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possession of his ancestral throne. He was 
not a man to abate one jot of dignity, or to 
sheath the sword while a single rebel remain- 
ed in arms against him. Thus, even while 
negociations were on foot, he continued his 
steady career of conquest, subduing the more 
stubborn by the terror of his warlike energy, 
and the better disposed by the mildness and 
urbanity of his personal character. Still there 
was one embarrassment, which had well nigh 
paralyzed even his own untiring perseverance, 
namely, the deplorable confusion of the finan- 
cial affairs of the kingdom. De Rosny had al- 
ready detailed to him what he conceived to 
be the destruction of the national resources, 
and the remedies likely to check the further 
progress of so alarming an evil. But however 
great might have been the king's desire to 
place this important department of the public 
service under the control of a servant, whose 
tried fidelity and unquestioned skill sufficient- 
ly guaranteed the honest and successful dis- 
charge of its duties, still the considerations, 
which had so often stood in the way of De 
Rosny’s advancement, were as yet too power- 
ful to admit of his sudden elevation to a post 
of such paramount influence. Hence it was 
that on the death of Monsieur d’O., who had 
held the unlimited disposal of the financial re- 
sources during a period of disturbance and 
misrule, which rendered him an irresponsible 
agent, De Rosny was past over, and De Sancy 
was selected for the vacant office. This mi- 
nister had served the king and his royal prede- 
cessor with great zea] and success in divers 
negociations in Germany and Switzerland : 
he was of a lively and enterprising spirit, and 
had frequently given information of the nu- 
merous cases of maladministration continually 
occurring, owing to the connivance or indo- 
lence of Monsieur d’O., at the same time sug- 
gesting plans of improvement, from which he 
anticipated the most flourishing results. To 
him, therefore, the king wished to give the 
appointment, confident that at least a partial 
cleansing of the Augean stable would be ef- 
fected preparatory to the thorough purification 
which De Rosny and himself proposed. This 
design was frustrated by the fair Gabrielle, 
now Madame De Liancourt, who having con- 
ceived a strong aversion to De Sancy, resolv- 
ed that he should not control the public purse 
to which she proposed to apply as frequently 
as possible. Her determination, once formed, 
was soon acquiesced in by the king, who lov- 
ed her passionately, and who, at no period in 
his life, was proof against the female force of 
smiles and tears. If the former failed, the 
latter were sure to succeed ; and the fair fa- 
vourite of the time being had only one person 
in France to fear—this was Sully. At the 
period of which we are now speaking, how- 
ever, this great minister had not developed 
all the resources of his richly endowed cha- 
racter. Gabrielle had no opponent—and in- 
stead of the appointment of one active minis- 
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ter, the king, at her suggestion, named a com- 
mittee of finance, with Monsieur De Nevers at 
its head, who was assisted by eight members, 
among whom was De Sancy. To this number 
Henry wished De Rosny to be added ; but the 
committee, aware of the sleepless vigilance and 
unwearied activity of his character, formally 
opposed the proposition. Nor was he himeelf 
at all desirous of joining a body, from whose 
operations he expected an increase, if possible, 
of the confusion and labyrinthine intricacy ofthe 
public accounts. This committee was ap- 
pointed in 1595, and in April, 1596, we find 
the king writing from Amiens to De Rosny 
in terms of the bitterest complaint. The fol- 
lowing extract from the royal epistle will shew 
the deplorable state to which he was reduced. 
After complaining of the finance committee 
for neglecting to furnish him with the neces- 
sary funds for his military operations, and urg- 
ing De Rosny to give him the benefit of his 
services by joining that body, he goes on to 
say: “ It now remains for you to resolve on 
following my intentions; and to induce you 
to do this with more reason, and consequently 
with sincere affection, I will tell you freely the 
condition to which I find myself reduced :— 
which is such, that, being here very nigh to 
the enemy, I have neither a horse whereon I 
can go to battle, nor a complete suit of armour 
to wear ; my linen is torn, my doublet out at 
elbows ; and, since these two days past, I dine 
and sup with one or the other of my suite— 
my purveyors assuring me, that they have no 
longer the means of supplying my table, as 
they have received no money for more than 
six months. Judge, then, whether I ought 
any longer to suffer financiers and treasurers to 
starve me, while their tables are well and de- 
licately served ; whether my household should 
be full of wants, and theirs of wealth and opu- 
lence ; and whether you are not obliged to 
come to my assistance loyally, as I now en- 
treat you to do.”’ 

In obedience to this letter, De Rosny re- 
paired to the king, who received him with de- 
monstrations of attachment, and entrusted him 
with a mission to his sister and to the Duke De 
Montpensier, in order to procure their union, 
if possible. The princess was at Fontaine- 
bleau, when mindful of the return made by 
De Rosny at Chartres, for the confidence she 
with the Count De Soissons had placed in him, 
she received him coldly, and, after much fruit- 
lessand some angry discussion, they separated. 
On the return of De Rosny from this unsuc- 
cessful mission, he was solicited anew by the 
king to join the finance committee. As soon 
as this intention became known to the mem- 
bers, all the engines of intrigue were set at 
work to prevent its accomplishment, and it is 
a lamentable fact, that the ultimate triumph 
of the upright counsellor was owing not so 
much to the firmness of Henry as to the im- 
portunities of Madame De Liancourt, who had 








no higher motive for her zeal than the hope of 
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procuring larger supplies of money, under an 
improved administration of the finances. At 
length, the king gave orders that his commis- 
sion should be made out; and while the ne- 
cessary measures were being taken for this 
purpose, he took De Rosny with him to Mon- 
ceaux, where the Duke Du Mayne arrived 
two days after to make submission. This 
chief of the League found the king walking 
in the park, and his majesty having received 
his homage, addressed to him some flattering 
sentences, and, taking him by the hand, be- 
gan walking at a furious rate, discoursing 
with animation on the beauty and advantages 
of the place. The good duke, troubled as he 
was with a grievous sciatica, found it almost 
impossible to keep pace with the king, yet 
dragged his lingering length along as he best 
might. Henry at last relented, whispering to 
De Rosny, who was on the other side of him 
—If I trot this huge body of his much far- 
ther, I shall be easily avenged for all the evil 
he has done us, for he will be a dead man.” 
Then, stopping short, he said to the exhausted 
pedestrian—“ I think, cousin, I walk rather 
fast for you, and have worked you too hard.” 
“ By my faith, sire,’’ answered the duke, strik- 
ing hissides, “ you say truly, and I swear to you 
that I am so tired and out of breath, that I can 
no more ; and that if you had continued walk- 
ing me so fast, the honour and kindness shewn 
me preventing my saying “it is enough, and 
still more my leaving you, I verily believe 
your majesty would have killed me without 
thinking of it.” ‘‘ Well, well, give me your 
hand, cousin,”’ returned the king, “ this is all 
the evil or vexation you will ever experience 
from me; of which I heartily give you my 
word and faith, which I have never violated, 
nor ever shall."’ “ By Heaven!” exclaimed 
Du Mayne, “I believe this, sire, and all the 
other generous things which may be hoped 
from the bravest prince of our century ; and I 
swear to your majesty by the living God, on 
my honour and salvation, that I will be to you 
a loyal subject and faithful servant while I 
live.’ “I believe you,” said the king, “ and 
that you may long love and serve me, go rest 
and refresh yourself at the castle, and I will 
send you a couple of bottles of Vin d’Arbois, 
which I know is not hateful to you. De 
Rosny here will do the honours. He is one 
of my most ancient servants, and one of those 
who will experience most joy in seeing that 
you mean to love and serve me in sincerity of 
heart.”” The duke accordingly retired with De 
Rosny, deeply impressed by the royal conde- 
acension and urbanity, and declaring that, in 
the knightly and princely virtues, Henry ri- 
valled the noblest monarchs of history. 
Shortly after the important reconciliation 
just related, De Rosny entered on his func- 
tions as a member of the finance committee. 
His first measure was to proceed in person 
throughout the provinces, and inspect the mode 
in which taxes were levied and disposed of. 


| All possible obstacles and vexations were pre- 
| pared for him with the connivance of his col- 
leagues, who cleary foresaw their ‘‘ occupa- 
tion’? would be “ gone,” if his active spirit 
were suffered to proceed unchecked. Not- 
withstanding all obstructions he contrived to 
return, accompanied by seventy cart-loads of 
money, which he took to the king, who was 
'then at Rouen. Neither jealousy, derision, 
} . . . . 
| nor intrigue could blind Henry to this palpa- 
ble evidence of the resources of his kingdom 
and the rectitude of his minister. Anxious to 
provide for the permanent prosperity of his 
people, now that'the most dangerous of his ene- 
mies had been gradually subdued, he, in Octo- 
ber, 1596, assembled the Votables at Rouen, and 
opened the deliberations in person. His speech 
on the occasion is well worthy of being quot- 
ed.—“ If,” said the generous monarch, “I 
placed my glory in passing for an excellent 
orator, I should have brought here more fine 
words than good will: but my ambition aims 
at something higher than talking well ; I aspire 
to the glorious titles of liberator and regenera- 
tor of France. I have not summoned you, as 
my predecessors were wont to do, for the pur- 
pose of requiring a blind approval of my will. 
I have assembled you to receive your counsels, 
to believe them, to follow them, in a word, to 
place myself under guardianship in your 
hands. This is a wish which seldom actuates 
kings, grey-beards,* and conquerors like my- 
self: but the love which I bear for my sub- 
jects, and the extreme desire I fee] to preserve 
my kingdom, renders every thing easy and 
honourable to me. 

The chief expedience proposed by the Noia- 
bles were the establishment of a “‘ council of rea- 
son,’ the members of which were to be chosen 
by the assembly; and the division of the re- 
venues of the kingdom into two equal portions ; 
one of which amounting, as they calculated, 
to five millions of crowns, should be appropri- 
ated to the payment of officers’ salaries, fiefs, 
endowments, &c.,the expenses of public works, 
as also the arrears of public debt; the whole to 
be directed by the above-mentioned council of 
reason, without any interference whatever on 
the part of the king, his council, or the royal 
courts: leaving the second portion, amount- 
ing also to five millions, for the king and those of 
his council of finance, to employ in meeting the 
expenditure of the royal persons, household, 
army, artillery, fortifications, garrisons, em- 
bassies, rewards, presents, benefactions, build- 
ings, and menus plaisirs. These proposals met 
with unanimous opposition in the royal coun- 





* Though Henry was but forty-three years old 
at this time, yet his hair and beard were already 
whitened. He would often say, “Tis the blast 
of my adversity has been there.” 

At the breaking up of the first sitting of this as 
sembly, Madame de Moneeaux (Gabrielle) re- 
proached the king with having placed himself un- 
der guardianship. “ ed on,” said he, “* but 
I beg it tobe understood that I do so with my sword 





at my side.” 
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cil, though De Rosny's seemed tu be rather an 
acquiescent than active disapproval. Observ- 
ing this, the king sent for him in private, and 
became convinced by his arguments, that the 
proposal of the assembly should be accepted, 
for two very sufficient reasons ; firstly, because 
a refusal would be calculated to excite discon- 
tent and discussion at a time when both were 
so much to be deprecated : and secondly, be- 
cause, as De Rosny clearly showed, and as the 
event proved, the very originators of the mea- 
sure would be the first to clamour for its 
repeal, as soon as its utter impracticability 
became manifest—which he contended it 
would within two months of actual experience. 
The division of the revenues was accordingly 
made under the direction of De Rosny, who 
was careful to assign to the Notables that 
portion which had been extravagantly valued, 
and the collection of which was attended with 
the greatest difficulty. A very short period 
had elapsed, when the Notables approached the 
throne with an humble request that his majesty 
would deign to resume the exclusive direction 
of the finances. Thus the king and his mi- 
nister obtained the entire confidence of the 
people, which was strongly confirmed by the 
remission of twenty millions of arrears of 
taxes, and the gradual diminution of imposts 
by five millions. Royal domains, which had 
been neglected or abandoned, were reclaimed 
and rendered a fruitful source to the revenue. 
Nor was De Rosny content with the implicit 
confidence reposed in him by the king, in con- 
sequence of the wonderful system of order and 
happiness, which he had formed out of the 
chaos of protracted malversation. He went 
further, and simplified his whole system of 
finance into tables, in which Henry saw, at a 
glance, the amount of his income and ex- 
penditure. The revenue was collected, and 
the government conducted at the least possible 
charge, but every functionary was punctually 
paid, and remained contented with the con- 
viction that the same riged justice was dealt 
to high as low—to the relatives of the king 
as to the collectors of his revenue. This un- 
flinching rectitude could not fail of causing 
him many powerful enemies among those 
whose conduct had never before been scruti- 
nized. Butthe king, who never murmured at 
a rebuke from his minister, however severe, 
when feeling it to be merited, was immoveable 
by the complaints and intrigues of men, whose 
hatred of De Rosny, he well knew, was at- 
tributabie solely to the rigid integrity of his 
character, The Count De Soissons himself 
was made to feel this, when having obtained 
the royal permission for the establishment of 
a fresh impost, the intrepid minister refused to 
comply, and by his representation induced the 
recall of the grant. Having at the same time 
expressed his sense of the difficult position in 
which he stood, thus personally opposing a 
prince of the blood, Henry replied :—Give 
yourself no trouble on that head, for I will 
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support you against them all while you serve 
me well, as you have ever done, and for which, 
I confess, I have good reason to congratulate 
myself.’ Thus encouraged, the minister re- 
mained inflexible even to the reproaches of 
Madame De Verneuil, who, in reply to his 
remonstrance on the same occasion, exclaim- 
ed :-—‘‘ Really one would be well employed in 
listening to you, and displeasing so many 
persons of quality to gratify your phantasies ! 
For whom should the king provide, if not for 
his cousins, relatives, and mistresses?"’ ‘ Ma- 
dam,” returned De Rosny, “ what you say 
would be well, if his majesty took the money 
from his own pocket; but to raise it from the 
merchants, artisans, labourers, and yeomen, is 
unjustifiable, they being the support of the 
king and of us all, and fully contented with 
one master without having so many cousins, 
relations, and mistresses to maintain.”” The 
firmness of Henry in matters of expenditure 
was never more strikingly evinced than on the 
occasion of the baptism of his son, Alexan- 
der, by Gabrielle d'Estrees, then Duchess of 
Beaufort. The friends of the child applied to 
De Rosny for the expenses of the ceremony, 
and, on receiving a smaller sum than they 
had hoped for, remonstrated, saying “ Sir, 
the sum to be furnished to those assisting at 
the baptism of the children of France has been 
long since regulated."’-—“ Go, gentlemen,” re- 
plied the minister, “ there are no children of 
France.’ This was immediately reported to 
the duchess, with such additions as necessarily 
attend the carriage of a complaint; and her 
ladyship laid her own statement of the affair 
before the king. De Rosny was sent for, and 
his explanation proving satisfactory, he was 
commanded to repair to the offended lady and 
effect a reconciliation. This, however, proved 
impracticable, and Henry requested his minis- 
ter to accompany him to St. Germain, then 
the residence of Madame De Beaufort. On 

arriving, the king having retired with De 
Rosny and the duchess to a private chamber, 
upbraided the latter with her folly in pursuing 
the counsel of those who wished her to assume 

the rights of royalty, and to oppose his favour- 

ite minister. Hereupon the lady, with sighs 

and tears and sobs, and all the seeming suits 

of woe, burst forth into a passionate lamentation 

over her wayward destiny for having forced 

her to doat upon a prince who loaded her with 

threats and reproaches, to please one of his 

valets who had often outraged her to extremi- 

ty, and had even blamed the honours shewn 

to their child, and refused the usual remunera- 

tion given to the assistants at a royal baptism. 

She then renewed her weeping, and declared 

that death itself would be preferable to living 

in such disgrace as she seemed doomed to 

undergo. “ By G— madam,” cried Henry, 

“ this is too much ! and I see clearly you have 

been set on to all this foolery with a view to 

procure the discharge of a servant with whom 
I cannot dispense, as I have no fear in con- 
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fessing before him, and who has long loyally 
served me. But I swear to you that this shall 
never be ; and, in order that you may set your 
heart at rest on the subject, and no longer 
obstinately oppose my will and the welfare of 
my state, I declare to you, that, were I reduced 
to the necessity of losing either, I could better 
dispense with ten mistresses like yourself, than 
with one minister such as he, whom you have 
called a valet in my presence and his own to 
insult him; a thing of which I strongly dis- 
approve, he being of an extraction widely dif- 
ferent, and those of my family not having dis- 
dained an alliance with his.’’ This lecture 
brought the lady to her propriety. She fell on 
her knees, implored forgiveness, and finally 
became reconciled to the man whom she could 
not ruin. 

About this time the king became exceedingly 
desirous of dissolving the marriage between 
himself and Marguerite de Valois, an union 
which had orginated in the political expedien- 
cy so diligently and unsuccessfully practised 
by Catherine de Medici. So little precaution 
had been taken by Marguerite herself to con- 
ceal her numerous gallantries before marriage, 
that Henry, naturally enough, declined coha- 
biting with her, both parties contriving to con- 
sole themselves for the separation. Now, how- 
ever, that the king had established himself se- 
curely on the throne, he was anxious to trans- 
mit.the succession to his lineal descendants.— 
From his present union no issue could be ex- 
pected, and the queen herself shewing no dis- 
inclination to a divorce, it was determined to 
make application to the court of Rome. De 
Rosny was employed to obtain the formal con- 
sent of Marguerite. Strange as it may appear, 
this voluptuous tenant of the chateau d'Usson, 
resolutely refused her assent, till satisfied that 
the immoral intercourse between his majesty 
and the Duchess De Beaufort should not ter- 
minate in a matrimonial union. “ Born a 
daughter of France,”’ said the queen, “ being 
the daughter, sister, and wife of kings, and 
all that remains of the royal race of Valois, 
breathing the air of life, I love my country so 
dearly, so truly, regard the person and grati- 
fication of the king, and desire so ardently to 
see him possessed of a legitimate offspring, 
who may inherit his crown without dispute, 
that, not being in a condition to afford him 
that happiness in my own person, I desire and 
hope to witness it in another, who may be 
worthy of him. In which view I am resolved 
to contribute by all the means in my power, to 
facilitate and accelerate the dissolution of our 
marriage. But should this be desired for the 
purpose of placing in my stead a woman of so 
base an extraction, and who has led a life so 
foul and scandalous, as that of her just men- 
tioned, by common report, I am resolved on 
pursuing a contrary course, and on yielding 
no portion of my right that he may be so un- 
suitably connected.” 

This stipulation was precisely what the mo- 








narch was anxious to avoid, it being his dear- 
est wish to raise the duchess to the dignity of 
a royal consort. From a step so derogatory 
to his personal dignity, and to the national inte- 
rests, De Rosny earnestly endeavoured to dis- 
suade him, making good use of the queen’s 
resolute reply, which Henry well knew to 
be final. Wavering between passion and the 
sense of his regal dignity, the king continu- 
ed to hesitate, till the question was set at rest 
for ever by the sudden demise of the du- 
chess, who died of apoplexy at Saint Germain, 
in 1599. Henry was inconsolable for this 
loss. There can be no doubt that, among the 
numerous attachments of this amorous prince, 
there was none so deeply rooted as that for 
the iovely Gabrielle, whose beauty was equal- 
led only by the sweetness of her temper and 
disposition ; even on the dangerous eminence 
to which the royal favour had raised her, she 
was viewed without dislike, till the ambition 
of others rather than her own, induced her to 
strive for the sovereign dignity. D'Aubigne, 
speaking of her, says: “ We have rarely seen 
mistresses of our kings who have escaped the 
animosity of the great; they have either op- 
posed the desires of some, or procured the dis- 
grace of others by whom they were unsupport- 
ed, or espoused the interests, mercenary or 
vindictive, of their own relatives. Thus it is 
wonderful that this woman, whose extreme 
beauty was entirely free from lasciviousness, 
contrived to live in the court of Henry with 
so few enemies."’ But poignant as must have 
been the grief of Henry, at finding himself 
thus suddenly deprived of one so dear to him, 
yet he himself soon saw that this event, how- 
ever deplored, was the only one which could 
have given probability to his hope of a legiti- 
mate offspring. So long as Gabrielle lived, 
the queen would have remained inflexible, and 
the court little less so while the violence of a 
passion, increasing, if possible, with duration, 
rendered any expectation of an union else- 
where, hopeless. By the unexpected remov- 
al of this obstacle, De Rosny found himself at 
liberty to resume his negociations with the 
queen. The people began to shew an anxiety 
equalling that of their sovereign, concerning 
the succession ; and the parliament, by the 
mouth of the procureur general, implored his 
majesty to secure to them the peaceable con- 
tinuance of the blessings of his paternal sway, 
by placing the inheritance of the crown be- 
yond dispute. Ina letter to De Rosny, Mar- 
guerite de Valois expressed her readiness to 
meet the national wishes, now that no danger 
remained of seeing her place occupied by one 
whom she judged unworthy of possessing it; she 
even wrote to the pope, with her own hand, 
requesting him to accede to the wishes of her 
lord. Accordingly, the holy see declared the 
marriage to be null and void, and De Rosny 
had the satisfaction of beholding his efforts in 
this important matter tending to a favourable 
issue. But a new obstacle arose, in the per- 
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son of a new favourite, Mademoiselle D’En- 
tragues, whose restless, intriguing and ma- 
lignant spirit rendered her a formidable oppo- 
nent. The king soon became madly attached 
to her, and went so far as to give her a writ- 
ten promise of marriage; as, however, he 
now took no step, whether grave or unimpor- 
tant, without consulting De Rosny, he fortu- 
nately requested his advice on this occasion. 
Having sent for him, he placed a paper in his 
hands, saying: “ Read that, and then tell me 
your opinion.” This was the promise of mar- 
riage ; and the indignant minister carefully 
re-folded it, and presented it to his majesty, 
declaring, that he had not sufficiently reflect- 
ed on so important a subject to justify him in 
delivering any opinion respectingit. “ Come, 
come,’’ said the king, “‘ speak freely, and do 
not be so excessively cautious—your silence 
offends me more than your most reproachful 
words could do. I promise you to hear calmly 
whatever you may say ; therefore, tell me 
your mind freely, for 1 wish, and absolutely 
command it.’ ** You promise then, sire,’’ re- 
plied De Rosny, “ not to be offended with 
anything I may do or say?’ “ Yes, yes, I 
promise you all you wish,’’ was the reply; 
whereupon, instead of returning the promise 
into the king's hands he tore it asunder, say- 
ing: “ This, sire, since you wish to know it, 
is what I think of such a promise.” How, 
morbleu !’’ cried the king, “ what mean you? 
1 think you are mad.” “It is true, sire,” 
said he, “ I ama madman and a fool, and could 
wish I were so much so as to be the only one 
in France.” “ Well, well,’’ returned Henry, 
“ ] understand you, and shall say no more ;— 
but return me the paper.”” This was done ac- 
cordingly, and the conference shortly after 
terminated, the king being fully sensible of 
the preposterous nature of any such promise 
as that which had been extorted from him. He 
finally gave his consent to marrying Mary de 
Medici, daughter of Francis, Grand Duke of 
Florence. The preliminaries were intrusted 
to the care of the Grand Constable, the Chan- 
cellor, Messers. De Villeroy and De Rosny, 
and were speedily settled. ‘“* Whence come 
you?” asked the king of De Rosny, as the 
commissioners one morning waited on him, 
concerning other matters of state. “ Sire, we 
have just married you,"’ was the answer. On 
this, the king fell intoa reverie for some quar- 
ter of an hour, then suddenly exclaimed, clap- 
ping his hands—** Well! Heaven's will be 
done ; there is no help for it—since, tor the 
good of my kingdom, you say that I must be 
married, I must be so. But it is a state that 
I much fear, always remembering the mis- 
chiefs that resulted from my first entering on 
it: and further, | much apprehend meeting 
with some stubborn head, who will reduce me 
to the common contentions and disputes of do- 
mestic life, which, as you well know, are more 
terrible to my humour than politics or battles, 
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of how great consequence soever these latter 
may be.” 

At this period De Rosny was appointed 
Grand Master of the artillery, and took up his 
residence at the arsenal, where the king be- 
came an almost daily visitor. In this new 
sphere of activity, he worked a reform in no 
degree inferior to that which had so rapidly 
changed the financial prospects of the country 
Arms and ammunition of every sort were at 
hand whenever required, and the grand mas- 
ter, not confining his care to the furnishing of 
the necessaries for carrying on warfare, seiz- 
ed eagerly every occasion of signalizing him- 
self in the career of which had been the joy 
and glory of his youth ; indeed, so heedlessly 
did he expose himself when besieging the for- 
tresses of Charbonniere and Montmelian, in 
Savoy, that the king wrote to him as follows : 
—‘If you are useful to me in the manage- 
ment of the artillery, I have yet more need 
of you in that of the finances. My friend, 
whom I love well, continue to serve me zea- 
lously, but not in playing the madman, or the 
common soldier.’’ The fortresses of the king- 
dom fell under his charge, as grand master of 
artillery, and he took advantage of the peace for 
strengthening them, and erecting new ones. 
Wherever he was employed, affairs assumed a 
new aspect, to the wonder of envy itself, 
whose reluctant voice joined in the general 
admiration. 

On the 2nd of December, 1600, the queen, 
Mary of Medici, arrived at Lyons; on hear- 
ing which, the king, who was then with De 
Rosny, besieging Fort St. Catherine, took ad- 
vantage of the inierval of a capitulation for 
joining his new consort. She had awaited hie 
arrival till nine at night. when she retired to 
her chamber. Shortly after, the king was an- 
nounced ; he entered, clothed in armour, and 
on her falling at his feet, he raised her, apolo- 
gizing for his late arrival: *‘ I expect,” said 
he, embracing her, “that you will lend me 
half of your couch, for | have not been able to 
bring my own.” This accomplishment of the 
marriage was the theme of general joy, and to 
none more than to De Rosny, who feared the 
weakness of Henry's character might be prae- 
tised on so as to frustrate an object dear to 
the nation, and one which had cost himself 
much anxious care. 

Agreeably to a promise given to the Ge- 
noese, the fort St. Catherine was, a few days 
after, utterly destroyed by De Rosny, to the 
great vexation of the papal legate, who had ar- 
rived for the purpose of securing a peace be- 
tween the king and the duke of Savoy. “ M. 
De Rosny alone,”’ said his eminence, “ has 
dealt openly with me—for he has always as- 
sured me of his determination to ruin the for- 
tresses, and this in particular; would that 
others had been equally candid.’’ The confi- 
dence reposed in the word of de Rosny by all 
the Catholic nobles, was frequently testified 
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in the most striking manner; “ He is a Hu- 
guenot, but a man of honour,”’ was their bigot- 
ed tribute of admiration. On the occasion 
just mentioned, the trust reposed in his per- 
sonal character by the legate, was the main 
cause of the conclusion of the treaty, which 
the destruction of St. Catherine had for a 
few days interrupted. De Rosny, intrusted 
with full powers by the king, drew up the 
terms, in conjunction with the papal emissa- 
ry, and advantageously terminated hostilities. 

The king immediately proceeded to Paris, 
to prepare for the reception of his queen, and 
De Rosny also sat out some days before her 
majesty to superintend the arrangements for 
her public entry into the capital. This cere- 
mony went off with great magnificence, and on 
the following day, De Rosny entertained their 
majesties and the court at a banquet, in hon- 
our of their nuptials. 

In the following year the king, having re- 
ceived intelligence of a siege preparing by the 
Spaniards before Ostend, proceeded to Calais, 
to watch the progress of affairs. While here 
he heard that Elizabeth of England, for whom 
he entertained a high esteem, was at Dover ; 
and after her arrival, an ambassador was dis- 
patched from her majesty to the French king, 
bearing autograph letters, expressive of her 
sense of his martial and princely qualities, and 
her great desire of a personal interview.— 
Elizabeth also hinted at a communication 
which she was anxious to make, but which could 
not safely be committed to writing, or to the 
discretion of her ambassador. This excited the 


curiosity of the king, and he directed de Ros- | 


ny to repair immediately to Dover, as a pri- 
vate nobleman, and with the apparent design 
of priceeding on to London, for the purpose 
of examining the peculiarities of the kingdom, 
and its inhabitants; at the same time contriv- 
ing to meet some nobleman of the court, and 
thus indirectly apprise the queen of his arri- 
val. In compliance with these instructions 
he embarked, and on landing at Dover, was 
instantly recognised by Lord Sidney, who was 
walking on the shore. They were soon join- 
ed by other nobles of the English court, all 
eagerly enquiring whether De Rosny was 
come oh the part of the king his master. To 
these queries the cautious minister replied, 
that the king was not even aware of his hav- 
ing left Calais, and entreating that they would 
not mention his coming to her majesty, lest 
she might be offended at his having brought 
with him no letter or message from King Hen- 
ry ; he then took leave of them, with the ex- 
pressed intention of quitting Dover as soon as 
he should have dined; but, as he expected, 





thus you enter our territory, without coming 
to visit us? At which we are the more sur- 
prised, since you have expressed your attach- 
ment for our person, nor are we sensible of 
giving you cause to change your good will.” 
After interchanging some phrases of appropri- 
ate adulation and compliment, they proceeded 
to the subject which both had nearest heart— 
the political aspect of Europe. 

“I doubt not,” said the queen, “ that you 


_ have seen the last letter, sent by usto the king 


our brother, for I learn from Stafford and oth- 
ers that he conceals none of his secrets from 
you.” De Rosny replying in the affirmative, 
her majesty expressed her readiness to explain 
to him what she had referred to in the conclud- 
ing part of that letter. She then went on to 
discuss the probable designs of the house of 
Austria, and observed, that as the king's af- 
fairs were now ina very different condition 
from that by which he had been embarrassed 
in 1598, he would perhaps be prepared to en- 
ter in good earnest on the course which had 
been then proposed. To this De Rosny re- 
plied, that though the war with Savoy and va- 
rious internal disturbances had since that time 
drawn largely on the royal coffers, still the re- 
venues were so well managed, that the artil- 
lery ammunition, and all other necessaries for 
war could be abundantly supplied. Notwith- 
standing these favourable circumstances, how- 
ever, the king would be ill-advised in com- 
mencing an open war with the House of Aus- 
tria, which was too powerful to be attacked by 
half-measures. And he further submitted, 
that a combination of France, England, and 
the States, would be insufficient for so great 
an enterprize, which would require the confe- 
derated strength of all the kings, princes, po- 
tentates, and republics, who stood in dread of 
the tyranny, or had to gain by the diminution 
of that gigantic power. In this view her ma- 
jesty concurred, with a condition which she 
deemed indispensable—namely, that the de- 
sires of each confederate should be regulated, 
so that no ground of apprehension might be 
given to the rest; as niust infallibly be the 
case, were the more powerful to insist on the 
chief part in the distribution of conquests ; 
and above all, that neither the king of France, 
nor the king of Scotland, who must doubtless 
be her successor, nor those of Denmark or 
Sweden, who might be very powerful by land 
and sea, nor, of course, herself, should adyance 
any claim to the seventeen provinces of the 
Low Countries, nor to any province adjoining 
them. ‘ For,’ continued the queen, ‘ not to 
conceal any thing from you, if the king your 
master should wish to render himself proprie- 


his repast was interrupted by a captain of the | tor or even feudal lord of these provinces, it 
queen’s guards, who sportively assured him might excite my displezsure and jealousy ; as 
that he was arrested by order of Elizabeth; for my own part, I should not be surprised at his 
to this De Rosny replied that he felt honoured | entertaining a similar sentiment with regard 
by such captivity, and immediately waited on | to myself; and so of the other estates and dig- 
her majesty. Ashe entered the presence, she | nities of which the too ambitious House of 
exclaimed :—‘* How now, M. De Rosny, is it Austria may be deprived.” 
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part of the king, declared these to be the 
views by which his majesty was actuated. 
And after some further conversation he took 
his leave, deeply impressed with the wisdom 
and penetration of Elizabeth. On returning 
to Calais, he was warmly welcomed by the 
king, who declared his readiness to meet the 
wishes of his “ sister of England,” and fully 
approved of the manner in which the inter- 
view had terminated. 

Before leaving the coast, Henry received 
intelligence of the continued discontent and 
machinations of Marshal de Biron, to put an 
end to which he, by the advice of De Rosny, 
appointed the refractory lord ambassador extra- 
ordinary to the English court. Elizabeth was 
no stranger to the vain, boastful, arrogant 
and mutinous character of the marshal, who, 
though a brave soldier, was a most impractica- 
ble subject. She is said to have given him a 
piece of advice, which, if attended to, weuld 
have saved him from the restless life, and ig- 
nominious death he afterwards experienced. 
Alluding to the head of Essex, then exposed 
on the ‘Tower of London, the queen thus ad- 
dressed De Biron—‘‘ You may there see the 
head of the Earl of Essex. 1 had raised him 
to the highest dignities, and he possessed the 
unlimited favour of his queen. But, abusing 
my goodness, he had the mad audacity to be- 
lieve that I could never dispense with him. 
His too great fortune, and his ambition, ren- 
dered him perfidious, and proud, and all the 
more crimnal for his seeming virtue. He has 
sufiered a just punishment, and if my brother 
the king would believe me, he would pursue 
at Paris the conduct which I have done in 
London. He would do well to sacrifice all 
traitors and rebels to his own safety. I pray 
heaven that his clemency prove not fatal to 
him.” On the return of the marshal from his 
English mission, he was sent as ambassador 
extraordinary to Switzerland, and all possible 
means were employed by the king to reclaim 
him, for which purpose De Rosny frequently 
exerted himself by written and verbal expos- 
tulations; with what success, will be seen 
hereafier. 

On the 27th of September, 1601, the Queen 
of France gave birth to a son, an event which 
was hailed with transport by the whole nation. 
The joy of Henry experienced some diminu- 
tion, by the report of La Riviere, his principal 
physician, whom he had commanded to take 
the nativity of his first child, should it prove 
tobe ason. La Riviere remaining silent on 
the subject; after some days had elapsed, the 
king sent for him and said—* Apropos, M. De 
Ja Riviere, you tell me nothing concerning my 
son, the dauphin. What have you to say of 
his nativity ?”’ “‘ Sire,” replied the physician, 
““T began to take it, but did not proceed, as I 
have in part forgotten the science, and fur- 
ther, have always found it greatly deceptive.” 
This answer by no means contented the king. 
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on De la Riviere, finding himself hard pressed, 
gave the following statement, in a very angry 
tone :—‘‘ Sire, your son will live the usual age 
of man, and will reign longer than yourself, 
but you and he will be tetally different in tem- 
per and inclination: he will be fond of his 
ewn opinions and notions, and sometimes of 
those of others: thinking more than is said 
will be the fashion: calamities threaten your 
ancient allies : your arrangements will be dis- 
arranged. He will execute great things, will 
be very fortunate in his designs, and will make 
himself much talked of in Christendom : there 
will be a continual interchange of peace and 
war: issue he will have; and atter him, 
things will grow worse; whicii is all you will 
know of me, and more than I had determined 
to tell you.”” ‘ You allude to the Huguenots, 
I see clearly, and you say so, because you be- 
long to them,” said Henry. ‘“ Sire,’ return- 
ed the physician, “I allude to whatever you 
please, but you will know nothing more from 
me.’’ And so saying he retired in great dis- 
pleasure. This prediction was delivered in 
the presence of De Rosny, with whom the 
king continued in long and earnest discussion, 
as to its probable import. Both these truly 
great men—brave and undaunted in war, pru- 
dent and sagacious in peace—were equally 
prone to a blind belief in the foreseeing pow- 
ers of persons, whom, in the most ordinary 
matters, they would not bave deigned to con- 


sult. 

In this year a conspiracy was discovered, 
deeply implicating the Marshal De Biron, 
having for its object the dismemberment of 
France into provinces, each to be governed by 
a petty sovereign, under the protection of 
Spain. The Duke of Savoy was to take pos- 
session of the Lyonnois, Dauphin, and La Pro- 
vence. Biron, as Duke of Burgundy, would 
have espoused a Spanish princess, or a daugh- 
ter of the house of Savoy, with Franche 
Comte for her dowry. This plan was betray- 
ed by LaFin, one of the conspirators, to whom 
De Biron had given offence by his prefer- 
ence of the Baron De Lux. The king, by the 
advice of De Rosny, refrained from any overt 
measures, confining himself to watching with 
care the movements of the chief conspirators, 
Count D’Auvergne, and the Marshals De Bi- 
ron and De Bouillon. 

At the beginning of 1602, the appointment 
of governor of the Bastille was given to De 
Rosny, and but a short period elapsed before 
the Marshal De Biron and the Count D’Au- 
vergne were his prisoners. Previously to the 
arrest of these infatuated nobles, the former had 
been treated with the utmost forbearance by 
the king, who only required from him an ad- 
mission of his fault, and a renunciation of his 
seditious project. For this purpose, De Ros- 
ny repeatedly sounded him, offering to repre- 
sent to the king any grievance of which he 
might have to complain, or any project, the 





He insisted on knowing the worst; whereup- 
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the public good. The Marshal, however, ob- 

served a dogged silence, declaring that he had 

never alluded to any grievance, and that he 

had no project to divulge—till the king, dread- | 
ing the danger of further delay, and the spread 

of disaffection, ordered the arrest of De Biron, ! 
whose guilt was fully established by documen- 
tary and other evidence On his first examina- 

tion at the Bastille, he frequently contradicted | 
himse!f; but before the Parliament his defence 

was ably made. Mezeray tells us, that in his 

speech he gave so lively a representation of his 

exploits, and appealed so powerfully to the 

compassion of the auditory, that some among | 
the judges shed tears, and would probably have | 
pronounced a merciful sentence, had the de- 
cision been made on the spot. But there not 
being sufficient time to ceunt the votes, the 
business was adjourned till the following Mon- 
day, when he received sentence of death. Be- 
fore proceeding to the place of execution, he 
inquired whether any one belonging to M. De 
Rosny was present, and on being shown one 
of his secretaries, he thus addressed him: “ I 
beg you, sir, to present my regards to M. De 
Rosny, and tell him, that he this day loses one 
of his most affectionate friends and servants : 
I have ever hichly esteemed his merits and his 
friendship.” Then raising his voice and co- 
vering his eyes with his handkerchief, he con- 
tinued: “Ah! iff had believed him, I should | 
not now be here! How truly good and faithful 
a servant to the king and to the state is De 

Rosny! His majesty does wisely to employ | 
him ; for so long as he does so, the affairs of | 
France must prosper, as mine would have done | 


had I believed his counsel!” He walked 


composedly to the scaffold, and notwithstand- 
ing the enormity of his fault, and the unques- 
tionable evidence on which he was convicted, 
his fate was deeply commiserated by the 
crowd, who knew his bravery, and beheld his 
fall. Nor could it fail to provoke unfavourable 
remark, that the Count D’Auverene, brother 
by the mother’s side to the king's mistress, 
the Marchioness De Verneuil, was spared, for 


considerations which may be easily imagined 





The p nnlace were at no pains to conceal 
their ecntiments on the occasion: “ Never,” 
eaysa French historian, “ was a tomb more 
devoutly visited; while the more impartial! 
and reasonable could not but regret that Hen- 
ry, in the midst of brilliant prosperity, should 
have been unable to secure the safety of his 
person and throne unless by the sacrifice of 
so renowned a soldier. ‘This act of rigorous 
justice was followed by one of an opposite cha- 
racter—a general pardon being proclaimed for 
all the accomplices in the conspiracy for which 
De Biron suffered. 

The next important occasion which called 
for the interferenee of De Rosny, was the ac- 
cession of James the First to the crown of Eng- 
land, consequenton the demise of Elizabethan 
event which occurred on the 4th of April, 1603. 
The French monarch was anxious to learn how 





far the new sovereign concurred in the senti- 
ments of the late queen with reference to the 
House of Austria. To any effective measures, 
the co-operation of England was almost indis- 
pensable. In every case the necessity of as- 
certaining the intention of this power became 
imperative, and therefore Henry fixed on De 
Rosny, who had so ably fulfilled his task in the 
interview with Elizabeth, to be the bearer of 
his congratulation on the accession of James 
the First. Atthe English court, the ambassa- 
dor was received with all the distinction to 
which his official and personal character enti- 
tled him. On his presentation to James, that 
monarch descended from his throne to meet 
him, and, in answer to a remonstrance from 
one of his nobles, said:—* If | honour this 


' ambassador beyond the ordinary custom, it 


will be no precedent for any other case ; forl 
especially esteem and honcur him, because I 
am convinced of his affection to, and of his 
firmness in, our religion, of his loyalty to his 
master, of the signal services he has rendered 
to his country, and of his many other virtues.” 
De Rosny rapidly advanced in favour with 
this king, who took much delight in his con- 
versation, and listened with eagerness to his 
development of political views, without, how- 
ever, deciding on any particular line of con- 


|duct. The truth was—and the envoy was not 


slow in discovering it—that James was of a 
character so vacillating and pusillanimous, 
that the bare mention of entering on the exe- 
cution of a project was sufficient to set his in- 
vention at work for the purpose of pointing 
out probable obstacles and insurmountable ob- 
jections fatal to the design, of which at first 
he had admiringly approved. However, he 
entered into a treaty of alliance with France, 
and expressed himself so decidedly favourable 
to the design of repressing the ambition of the 
House of Austria, that Henry regarded the re- 
sult of the embassy as strongly encouraging 
to the object he had most at heart. Of his impa- 
tience for the return of his faithful minister, 
we may judge from the following note which 
De Rosny found waiting him at Boulogne :— 
“ My friend, I have heard of your embarka- 
tion, and therefore send you these three lines, 
by which [ say to you again—come, come, 
come—and the sooner you can do so, the more 
agreeable will it be to me, for I am expecting 
you with impatience.” No time was lost in 
complying with this request. Travelling all 
night, the ambassador arrived at Villiers-Co- 
terest at eight on the following morning, where 
he found the king walking in the park. His 
welcome was proportionate to the eagerness 
wherewith he had been hoped for by Henry, 
who had begun to fee! the absence of his most 
able and valued public servant and private 
friend. Thesystem oforderand regulaity wasof 
too recentestablishment, not to reqire the presid- 
ing care of him who had created it ; and various 
complaints coming to the ears of the king, con- 


vinced him, that a longer absence of De Rosny 
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must have proved detrimental to different de- 
partments of the domestic service. These 
considerations, added to his restless desire of 
learning more of the personal character and 
views of the English monarch than could with 
prudence have been given in the official dis- 
patches, may sufficiently account for his great 
joy on the present occasion. After having 
repeatedly embraced De Rosny, he required of 
him a detailed account of his reception and 
stay at the court of James. He next desired 
that the treaty entered ino with that sovereign 
should be read to him—and finding that it con- 
firmed all the conventions between himself and 
Elizabeth, and further stipulated that he of the 
two kings who might survive the other, should 
defend the kingdom and children of the de- 
ceased against all enemies, he warmly express- 
ed his approbation.* Then turning to the 
Count De Soissons, he said, “‘ Well, cousin, 
what think you of all this? Give me your 
opinion freely.’ “ Since such is your plea- 
sure, sire,” replied the count, “ I must say, 
that as the Marquis De Rosny seems to have 
such great credit with the king of England, 
and to be on a wonderfully good footing with 
the English, he ought to have procured more 
advantageous conditions, and a treaty better 
drawn up than that which has gust been pre- 
sented, which is, in fact, nothing but a string 
of hopes and fine words, without assvrance 
that execution is likely to follow."" “ All this,” 
returned the king, “ is mighty fine, and there is 
nothing so easy as to blame the actions of ano- 
ther. Knowing the nature of the affuir, you 
should confess, with me, that what he has done 
and negociated would have been impossible to 
any but himself, of whom they did not even 
demand the authority by which heacted. My 
only regret is, that he had not an absolute 
power delegated to him, in which case he 
would have finally concluded every thing, 
without leaving us exposed to the doubts and 
difficulties ofdelay. However, should his pre- 
sence be again necessary abroad, | know that 
he will be always ready to return and to serve 
with the same dexterity. Thisexample has con- 
vinced me of the certain truth of a Latin pro- 
verb, which I have heard a thousand times, 
mitte sapientem, et nihil dicas; and I may 
say with truth, that [ ever found him the same, 
and equally zealous in my service towards 
Catholics and Huguenots, which I fear not to 
eay in his presence, because, to a good heart, 
as I have always proved his to be, these praises 
will encourage him to do better, rather than 
render him haughty and indifferent.” 

In the same year De Rosny was appointed 
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appointment ?’’ asked the king; “I believe,” 
replied De Rosny, “ that the principal cause 
must be found in the kindness of your ma- 
jesty and in my loyalty ; for of other merits I 
have but few.’ “ Well,"’ said the king, “ what 
you have mentioned may have been in part 
the cause, but the principal isthat youare a Hu- 
guenot, and that governing in these provinces, 
and above all with Huguenots, prudently and 
conformably to the instructions I shall give 
you, making you the medium of all my bene- 
factions, you will gain the credit, which the 
Bouillons and others of the disaffected will gra- 
dually lose. Thus it is that I think it more 
advisable, for the good of my affairs, to entrust 
Poitou to your care, than to that of my sons or 





of any one else.’’ Agreeably to this declara- 
tion, the provisions necessary for his entering 
on the government, were made out, and pre- 
sented to De Rosny, on the 16th of December, 
1603. 

The principal event which marked the com- 
mencement of the following year, was tl#® re- 
storation of the Jesuits, a measure which De 
Rosny opposed in a private conference with 
the king, enumerating the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the machinations of that design- 
ing body. Toall which the king replied, that 
he was constrained to adopt one of the two ex- 
pedients: either to restore the Jesuits fully 
and simply, and to put their promises and oaths 
to the test; or to reject them more decidedly 
than ever, and to visit them with all possible ri- 
gor and hardships, to prevent their approaching 
his person or dominions. “ In this latter case,’ 
continued he, “ there can be no doubt of our 
driving thein to despair, and thereby to designs 
against my life, whic’) would render it so mi- 
serable and languid :» ae, keeping me in con- 
stant fear of being puisoned or assassinated, 
(for these persons have intelligence and corres- 
pondence in every quarter, and great skill in 
directing minds aecording to their will) that I 
had better be dead at once, thinking, as I do, 
with Cesar, that the sweetest death is that 
which is least expected.” ‘ You conjectured 
rightly, sire,’’ returned De Rosny, ‘that to 
this last reason, or rather inconvenience, [ 
should have no reply. For rather than see you 
live in the torture of such apprehensions and 
disquiet, I would consent to the restoration, 
not of the Jesuits alone, but of every other 
sect. Therefore, without discussing the mat- 
ter any further, since I see such opinions ac- 
tuating your majesty’s mind, I am resolved to 
become even an advocate for the re-establish- 
ment of the Jesuits, as I hope the very first 
council held on the subject, will convince your 
majesty."" The king was deeply sensible of 





governor of Poitou. “ Why do I give you this 





* « This treaty,” says Hume, ‘* one of the wis- 
est and most equitable which James concluded 
throughout the course of his life, was more the 
work of this prince than of any of his ministers.” 
—And we may add, that it was more the work 
of Sully than of James, whose long discussions with 
the French ambassador evidently formed the basis 


this concession on the part of one generally so 
stern in maintaining what he deemed the right, 
and to confirm this favourable disposition, his 
majesty gave him the following pledge :—“ I 
give you my faith and my word—which you 
well knew I would rather die than violate, es- 





of the treaty. 





teeming them essential parts of royalty, with- 
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out which consequently every king is unwor- 
thy of his crown—that never a Jesuit, nor any 
one else, not the Pope himself, shall have power 
to urge me to make war against the Protes- 
tants, unless you yourself were to solicit it; 
nor to remove or disfavour those of that per- 
suasion, on that account. For they have served, 
aud serve me usefully and loyally, and above 


all yourself, of whom I cheerfully say what 


Darius said of Zopirus, and whom I will oblige 
all those of the society to love and reverence, 
aa you shall know before many days have pass- 
ed." With these mutual assurances they sepa- 
rated, and a few days afterwards, the Jesuits 
were restored, and the pyramid of infamy, 
which had been raised on the site of Chastel’s* 
house, at the time of their banishment, wasde- 
atroved. 

The gratification Henry experienced by be- 
mg thus relieved from importunity on the part 
of the Jesuits, and from the fear of their secret- 
ly practising against his life, was soon disturb- 
ed ¥. the discovery of a plot implicating a 
family at whose hands he had reason to expect 
a widely different return. The Count D’Au- 
vergne, untaught by the perilous situation in 
which his previous conduct had placed him, 
entered into fresh relations with the Duke De 
Bouillon, La Tremouille, and others, including 
the D'Entragues, parents of Madame De Ver- 
neuil, as also that lady herself. The primary ob- 
ject of all the disaffacted was undoubtedly the 
same, the dethronement of Henry—but beyond 
this, his mistress and her family had nothing in 
sonunon with the noblemen above mentioned. 
It is thought that Madame De Verneuil, who 
by her caprice and violence had at leneth 
wearied the king, and induced him to direct 
his attention to her younger sister, wished to 
profit by this circumstance for the advance- 
mentof{herambition. The Count D'Entragues, 
her father, with the same view, affected a great 
anxiety and watchfulness with regard to the 
king's new favourite. He employed her to 
lure the royal lover to unfrequented spots, 
suitable to the design of carrying him off or 
assassinating him. On different occasions, 
Henry, almost unattended, went to visit the 
fair one at Malesherbes and at Verneuil—near 
which latter town he was once assailed by se- 
vera! armed men, and was indebted to person- 
al valour for his escape. ‘The proyect of Ma- 
dame De Verneuil and her family was to de- 
stroy him, to seize the persons of the queen 
and the dauphin, and to place one of the lady's 
own sons on the throne, in virtue of the pro- 
mise of marriage which Henry had given her.t 


* This wretch, instigated by the Jesuits, attempt- 
ed the assassination of King Henry, in the Louvre, 
and actually euthim across the upper lip witha 
knife. He was drawn, quartered, burnt, and his 


ashes were dispersed in the air, His house was 
razed, anda pyramid, to perpetuate his infamy, 
erected on the site. 

+ This promise was restored to the king on the 
2ud of July, 1604, by the Count D’Entragues. 


Due de Sully. 


The king being duly apprised of the designs 
and practices of the confederated nobles, gave 
instructions for the arrest of the Count D’Au- 
vergne, which was effected at a review, and 
he was replaced ander the care of De Rosny 
in the Bastille. A few days after his arrest 
he transmitted to. the king an account of all 
the plots existing against him within and with- 
out the French dominions, together with a 
document which placed the guilt of the Duke 
De Bouillon beyond doubt. This was the pro- 
mise sworn to by that dissembling prince, of 
co-operating in all the designs of the Duke De 
Biron and of the count himself. In conse- 
quence of this discovery, De Bouillon fled the 
country. About the same time, M. De la 
Tremouille died, and the remainder of the con- 
spirators either surrendered themselves and 
received pardon, or sought refuge out of the 
kingdom. 

With regard to the family of D’ Entragues, af- 
ter numerous efforts on the part of De Rosny 
to obtain from Mad. De Verneuil a confession 
of her crime, he finally declared to the king, 
that he could discover nothing from her be- 
yond her extreme vexation at his recovery of 
the promise of marriage. She was kept a pri- 
soner at hr residence, and her father was con- 
signed to th® Bastille, till the decision of the 
Parliament, on the Ist of Febuary, 1605. This 
assembly pronounced them guilty, and sen- 
tenced the two Counts to death. Madame 
De Verneuil was condemned to be immured in 
a convent for the remainder of her life. Nei- 
ther during the trial, nor at its conclusion, did 





| 


| 
| 


|she betray any embarrassment. 


She said that 
she rather desired than feared to die: but that, 
if the king should permit this, people would 
say that he had killed his wife, and that she 
had been queen before the other. She only 
required three things of his majesty: a par- 
don fur her father, a rope for her brother, and 
justice for herself. Among her papers a num- 
ber of letters and billets-doux were discovered, 
which sufliciently proved her many infidelities 
towards the king—yet such was her power 
over this prince that she was never required to 
proceed to the monastery, but, according to Me- 
zeray, if commenca de lui faire grace pour 
Vobtenir d'elie. By letters patent of the 23d 
March, 1665, she was left at liberty to retire 
to Verneuil. She regained her wonted influ- 
ence over Henry, between whom and the queen 
fresh disputes urose, as De Rosny had foretold, 
and he was required to mediate between them. 
Her majesty hada deep and lively sense of 
her conjugal rights and regal dignity, both 
which were, 1t must be confessed, sadly out- 
raged by the continual intrigues of her way- 
ward husband. The king, for his part, declar- 
ed his perfect readiness to discontinue all pro- 
miscuous gallantry, if hisconsort would replace 
her mien of coldness and offended dignity, by 
that playful and affectionate demeanour which 
to him was irresistible. In this lay the secret 





of the spell by which the capricious and pas- 
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monate Verneuil contrived to maintain her in- 
fluence—though detected in political and per- 
senal intrigues. By exerting her conversa- 
tional powers and the thousand arts of pleasing, 
which the sex have ever at command, she 
made her lover more fully sensible of the 
queen’s deficiency in these repects. All this 
De Rosny, at the express request of the king, 


delicately and respectfully represented to her 


majesty. She did not deny the justice of the 
representation, but insisted that, before she 
could adopt a different demeanour towards the 
king, he must discontinue a connexion pain- 
ful to her and disgraceful to himself. Thus 
the matter rested: both were anxious for do- 
mestic comfort, but neither would take the 
first step towards obtainingit. ‘ Let her ma- 
jesty amend her temper, and I will amend my 
habits,” said the king. 


amend his habits, and I will amend my tem- | 


per,” said the queen: while De Rosny, dis- 


tracted between his desire and hopelessness of | 


effecting a reconciliation, experienced more 


vexation than war, finance, or political perplex- | 


ities could have caused him. 

Scarcely had he abandoned this task, when 
he had to contend with the intrigues of a pow- 
erful party at court, who, by gross and un- 
ceasing misrepresentations, were endeavour- 
ing, and with some success, to shake the con- 
fidence so long reposed in him by the king. 
The charges of inability and inadequacy for the 
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many departmenis of the public service, widely 
differing from each other, and entailing cont- 


nual solicitude and care? The ability and 
strength displayed by him in the discharge of 
these duties, only served to make him more 
dangerous, and therefore his accusers submit- 
ted that his majesty was called on by a regard 
for his own safety, and that of the many who 
looked to him for protection, to neutralize the 
overweening influence of the minister by de- 
priving him of many of his offices, which 
might be given to other nobles equally zealous 
and less formidable. These specious sugges- 
| tions were not without effect on the royal 
j}mind. That the power and influence of De 
| Rosny had not been overrated, the king now 
| for the first time perceived. His undoubting 
| faith in the integrity and firm attachment of 
which, under all circumstances, he had receiy- 
| ed such signal proofs, had rendered him regard- 





| less of that influence, feeling assured that it 
would never be exerted but for his own glory 
and advantage. Now, however, that the pos- 
sibility of other designs was suggested to him, 
| he could not close his eyes to the fact that if 
De Rosny should fail in his allegiance, there 
| were abundant means of treason at his dispo- 
| sal. This idea became constantly present to 
| his reflection, and circumstances of the most tri- 
| vial character, appeared to corroborate all that 
a sincere zeal for his service had been able to 
| suggest. Nor was De Rosny long ignorant of 


fulfilment of the varied duties he had under- | this state of feeling, which he sought to re- 
taken, were soon found to be ineffective. The | move by an explanatory epistle, addressed tothe 
prosperous issue of all his endeavours and de- | king, who was then at Chantilly. In reply, 
signs was a sufficient answer to calumnies of | he received a note more cold and formal than 
this description. His enemies, therefore, at- | usual, commencing by the common address, 
tacked him in another quarter. They repre- | Mon Cousin, whereas it was customary with 
sented to the king, that the power of De Ros- | the king to style him Afon 4mi. Still in the let- 
ny was silently attaining a consistency and in- | ter the royal confidence did not seem entirely 
fluence, formidable to the interests of the crown, | withdrawn. ‘“ Let me advise you,” said his 
and imperatively demanding the vigilantatten- | majesty, “ to adopt the counsel you give me, 
tion of his majesty. In what quarters soever | when | become exasperated with those who 
the strength and resources of the country were | blame my actions—which is, to let the world 
most readily available, there also was the pre- | talk and say, without tormenting yourself, and 
ponderance of the minister manifest and unre- | to continue doing better and better: for by this 
sisted. His unlimited controul over the de- | means you will display the force of your mind, 
partments of war and finance enabled, nay, re- | make manifest your innocence, and preserve 
quired him to maintain an active correspond- | my good will, of which you may be as firmly 
ence with the several persons to whom the | assured asever.”” Here, however, was enough 
provincial direction was delegated. Thus he | for the quick penetration of ‘a courtier. De 
was the virtual ruler of the kingdom, and was | Rosny saw that the king's prejudices were un- 
it in the nature of things to suppose that he | removed by the explanatory letter just men- 
who had silently secured to himself such un- | tioned; but he determined to take no fur- 





bounded and variously working influence, had 
no ultimate design of self-aggrandizement? Was 
he not the idol of the Huguenots, who had ne- 
ver concealed their displeasure at the king's 
change of religion—a change which royal and 
papal persuasion had alike failed in inducing 
De Rosny to follow? Whatinterest could he 


have in common with a court or king from 
whom he differed on so vital a point as religion ; 
and if he were not pursuing an object distinct 
from such interest, what could be his motive 
for submitting to the toil of administering so 








ther step for his justification, leaving it for his 
master to decide whether he would dispense 
with his services in silence, or give him an 
opportunity of dispelling for ever the ground- 
less suspicions exciting against him; these sus- 
picions were carefully keptalive by his enemies, 
till, at length, the king openly expressed his 
distrust, and in reply to those who, under pre- 
tence of defending the calumniated minister, 
adverted to his great skill in the conduct of 
affairs, and the high consideration enjoyed, 
by him both at home and abroad, his majes- 
M2 
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ty impatiently observed ; “the more I feel affection and sincerity, I can no longer support 


convinced of the truth of all this, which would 
render him dear to me, were he to remain loy- 


the coldness, reserve, and dissembling which 
we have both employed during the past month. 


al to my service as heretofore, the more do I | For, to say the truth, if 1 have not told you all 
apprehend him should ambition drive him to | my thoughts, as usual, I believe that you also 


evil designs, wherein I doubt not many would 
be prepared to second him. For he is a man, 
who, if once possessed by discontent and vani- 
ty, would do more mischief to the state than 
was ever done by Admiral Coligny himself.” 
These, and many similar remarks, uttered in 
anger by the king, were immediately reported 
to De Rosny, by those who wished him to 
break out into reproaches against his majesty, 
and thus exasperate him further. All such in- 
tentions were, however, frustrated by the pru- 
dence and immoveable placidity with which he 
listened to the news-bearers. He remained 
firm to the determination he had formed of de- 
ferring his defence till the king sheuld demand 
it of him. 

On the following day he went to take leave 
of his majesty, previously to setting out for 
Paris, where public business required his pre- 
sence. Henry was in his cabinet, dressed for 
the chase. Onseeing De Rosny enter he took 
off his hat, and saluted him by the monosylla- 
bic formality, “Sir;” a marked difference 
from the familiar “ Mon ami Rosny,” by 
which he was in the habit of addressing him. 
The minister answered by a profound obei 
gance, and after a few moments’ reverie, the 
king commanded his gentleman in waiting to 
unboot him, saying “the weather is not fine 
enough for hunting to-day."" The gentleman 
could not forbear replying, that the weather 
was extremely fine ; whereupon Henry made 
the following truly absolute retort—‘ No, sir, 
the weather is not fine, and I shall not ride: 
unboot me!" This being done, he commenc- 
ed a genera! conversation with his attendants, 
and, afler one or two of the ministers had re- 
eeived their instructions, De Rosny advanced 
and said—‘ Has your majesty any commands 
formé?"’ “ And where are you going ?’’ ask- 
ed the king. “Igo to Paris, sire," was the 
reply, ‘on the affairs of which you lately 
spoke to me.” “ Well—go,” said Henry, 
somewhat abstractedly ; “‘ you do well; and I 
recommend my affairs to your constant care, 
and myself to youraffection.”” De Rosny then 
bowed and retired, but had not proceeded far 
when he was recalled by a messenger, who in- 
formed him that the king requested to speak 
with him. He immediately returned, and 
Henry inquired of him—* Apropos, De Rosny, 
have you nothing to say to me?” He answer- 
ed that, for the present, he had not. “Then,” 
continued the king, “I have something to say 
to you,” and led him to a secluded walk, or- 
dering the guards to admit no one whatever to 
his presence. Nothing can surpass the noble- 
ness and candour with which he then opened 
the conference, as follows: “My friend, the 
experience and knowledge of twenty-three 
yeass having sufficiently proved our mutual 








haveconcealed many of yours from me : amode 
of proceeding which must prove as injurious to 
you as to myself; increasing, as it would, 
from day to day, (by the malice and artifice of 
those who envy my greatness, fully as much 
as they do your favour with me,) were I not to 
provide a suitable remedy. Wherefore I have 
resolved to tell you all the accounts I have re- 
ceived concerning you, the arts which have 
been employed to set us at variance, and the 
impression thereby made upon my heart: beg- 
ging that you will do the same, without fear 
that any liberty you may use will offend me, 
since it is what [ wish, and absolutely com- 
mand you to do. Fail not, then, to relate to 
me all the reports you have heard concerning 
my words and actions, in matters wherein you 
are interested ; as also the opinions you have 
formed thereon: and, further, tell me truly 
your view of my conduct. For I wish that 
you and I should leave this place with hearts 
purified from all suspicion, and contented with 
each other: nor doubting that, as among some 
truths which may have been told me, a thou- 
sand lies and falsities have been mingled, so 
also has it been on your part; and thus as I 
wish to open my heart to you, I beg you will 
conceal from me nothing which may be in 
your own.”’ To this De Rosny having pledg- 
ed himself, the king proceeded to mention the 
different complaints which had been made to 
him by the very persons whom the minister 
had suspected, and to many of whom he had 
done various good offices with his majesty. 
“ And,” continued Henry, “ that you may not 
suspect me of having invented all this as a pre- 
text for alienating myself from you, I will 
shew the several advices and memorials that 
have fallen into my hands: some of which I 
have found on the floor beneath my table, and 
picked them up, (fet though they caused me 
vexation, still I had a curiosity to see them,) 
others under the carpeting of my chamber, others 
under my pillow: while others again were 
placed in my hands by unknown persons, who 
presented them to me as though they had been 
petitions. Juvigny* gave me one which he said 
he had found on the floor of my chamber, and 
in this it would seem is comprised all that the 
others contain. I should wish you to read it 
before me, that we may confer thereon for 
the purpose of discovering the atfthor; for, in 
my opinion, it contains matter beyond the ca- 
pacity of him who gave it to me.” 

So saying he placed the documentin the hands 
of De Rosny, who read it through without be- 
traying any emotion, or expressing any opi- 





* This Juvigny was the only one of the enemies of 


De Rosny who wasfpunished. He was prosecuted for 
bigh treason, and having escaped, was hanged in 
sy: 
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nion upon it. “ Well,” said the king, “ what 
think you of all these fine stories ?”’ “‘ May I 
ask,’’ replied he, “what your majesty, who 
has read and re-read them, and kept them for so 
long 2 time, thinks concerning them? For my 
own part, I am not so much surprised at ail 
these trifles, which are but the nonsense and 
folly of silly and malicious persons, as that a 
great king, full of sense, judgment, courage, 
and goodness, and who has known me through 
80 many praisworthy experiences, should have 
had the patience to read them, to retain them 
so long, to request me to read them through- 
out in his presence, and then to ask me my 
opinion of them! For what other opinion can 
I have, than that which prudence requires 
your majesty to entertain, and which I believe 
your majesty does in fact entertain, convinced 
as I am that you must have done violence to 
your kind and gentle nature in listening to 
these calumnies and impostures without an- 
ger, and without instituting a strict inquiry af- 
ter the authors, that they might receive an ex- 
emplary and most rigorous punishment. But, 
not to confine myself to a general contradic- 
tion and defence, I humbly beg that your ma- 
jesty will approve of my taking each of these 
supposititious charges in detail, that you may 
examine them by the rules of prudence, reason, 
and possibility, and by the Juminous judgment 
of your mind.” 

This he did, and confidently referred to his 
past and present conduct as the best refutation 
of the vague charges brought against him by 
anonymous assailants, whom he expressed his 
readinessto meet, offering to submit cheerful- 
ly to any punishment, however severe, could 
but one single crime be substantiated against 
him. With regard to the only accusation 
which bore a definite character, that his ser- 


vices, avowedly great, were all directed to) 


some sinister design, fraught with danger to 
the king and to France, he thus expressed him- 
self: ‘* What possible design could I enter- 
tain, sire, save two: either to appropriate to 
myself the crown of France, or to transfer it 
to sume one else? But, great God! can your 
majesty conceive me so senseless, besotted, 
nay, mad, as to believe myself, (wanting as I 
am in extraction, authority, and skill,) capable 
of sustaining a crown and the weight of roy- 
alty, under which I have so often seen you, 
sire, who are supported by birth, right, and all 
the necessary qualities, on the point of sink- 
ing? Or is it credible that there should be in 
me such disloyalty, ingratitude, evil disposi- 
tion, and base-mindedness as to wish to see 
the sceptre in any other hands than your ma- 
jesty’s, whose faithful servant I have ever 
been (as my ancestors were of yours) from my 
infancy, without intermission, and from whom 
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submit myself and render servile obedience to 
persons a thousand of the most esteemed among 
whom would not equal your majesty in heroic 
feats and qualities, nay, to whom I myself 
would in no degree deign to yield? Ff, indeed, 
the slightest shade of such fancies were in my 
contemplation, should I daily seek to urge you 
on to enterprises full of glory? Should I have 
endeavoured to join in one design the king of 
England, and all the other princes and repub- 
lies with whom I have been enabled to form 
alliances ? And should I so often have attempt- 
ed to diminish your annual expenditure on 
mistresses, bastards, buildings, sports, hounds, 
birds, and other pleasures, at the hazard of in- 
curring your displeasure, in order to amass in 
your treasury those sums which, according to 
my calculation, amount at the least to twelve 
hundred thousand crowns, a sum more than 
sufficient to maintain fifteen thousand infan- 
try? And, what is more, should I have col- 
lected for you the treasure, the arms, artillery, 
and ammunition which now render you formi- 
dable to the most potent monarchs ? 

“Of all which things I will at any time 
shew your majesty that you possess more 
than is believed: wherefore, sire, in the name 
of God, be yourself once more; remove from 
your mind all these chimeras of bad and bar- 
ren heads ; shut your ears to ali such impostors, 
calumniators, and calumnies. Set your heart 
at rest, resume the confidence you were wont 
to have in me, my diligence, and honesty, and 
be assured that your royal person, glory, hon- 
our, satisfaction, and the advantage of your 
affairs, will always be to me as dear and precious 
as my own honour and life : as I now swear to 
you on my God, my soul, and my salvation ; 
and, in confirmation of my truth, permit me 
now to embrace your knee as to my well be- 
loved liege, my sole lord and benefactor.” 

This the king prevented, saying—‘* No—do 
not so, for I would not that they who are 
watching us should believe that you had com- 
mitted any fault requiring such submission ; 
| since this would be doing you wrong; believ- 
|ing you, as I do, to be an honest man, and 
| wholly innocent, nay even the most loyal and 
| useful servant whom I could possibly possess. 

I now feel ashamed for having so much as lis- 
tened to the foolery placed in my hands, of 
| which I give you my faith and word never to 
| think again, but to love and cherish you more 
| cordially than I have hitherto done.” 

He then embraced De Rosny, and promising 
to burn the papers which had been presented to 
him, took the minister by the hand, and led 
him to the spot where the courtiers were as- 
sembled, in eager curiosity to learn the end of 
| so long a conference, which they doubted not 


|had relation to the reports circulated against 








I have experienced so much kindness, fami-| him. The king enquired the hour, and on be- 
liarity, benefits, and honour? And believing | ing told that it was one, and that he had re- 


as I do, that you, sire, surpass in kingly quali- 
ties all others who possess or pretend to the le- 
gal crown, could I have a heart so base as to 


tired at nine, he replied—“ I see well how it 
is: there are those who have found the time 
more tiresome than I; and, to comfort them, 
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I tell you all, that I love De Rosny better than 
ever, and that between him and myself it is a 
friendship for life and death.” Hereupon 
Henry again embraced him, and dismissed him 
with fresh assurances of regard. 

Thus, the most dangerous plot which assail- 
ed de Rosny during his long and brilliant ca- 
reer, served only to confirm him in the friend- 
ship and unbounded confidence of his master. 
In the summer of this year he was entrusted 
with a mission of great delicacy and impor- 
tance. This was to the assembly of Protestants 
at Chastellerault—an assembly from which 
the king apprehended much inconvenience. 
By the skill of De Rosney, however, support- 
ed by the confidence placed both in Henry and 
himself by the Protestants, the affair passed off 
to the satisfaction of all parties ; the assembly 
declaring that, if the king were immortal, they 
required no better security for the continuance 
of their privileges than his roval word: but, as 
it was, they requested permission to retain 
their strongholds, which was*granted to them 
for four years. Henry was loud in his praises 
of the dexterity and promptitude with which 
this matter was brought to a conclusion, and 
declared that any one else than De Rosny must 
have failed in the endeavour. 

In the beginning of November a strong ef- 
fort was made for the convetsion of De Rosny 
to the Catholic faith—no less a personage than 
Pope Paul V. having fixed his mind on effect- 
ing this object. After sundry exhortations of 
considerable length, his holiness proceeds to 
give a few specimens of papal logic, of which 
the two following passages may afford an ade- 
quate idea. ‘“Learn,"’ says the pontiff, 
“ what Saint Denis, Saint Hilary, Saint Mar- 
tin, and Saint Bernard, who preached Chris- 
tianity to France, believed, and then judge 
whether there be any difference between their 
doctrine and that of the holy Roman church : 
learn what Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, 
and, in fine, all the other kings of France, be- 
lieved, and then you will acknowledge that 
they have always been joined in faith with the 
most holy pontiffs our predecessors : but, above 
all, ask our very beloved son in Christ, the 
king Henry, now reigning, and he himself will 
clearly tell you what is the belief of his very 
dear mother, the Romish church. Truly, in 
embracing it, you will perform an action high- 
ly agreeable to him, and therefore we exhort,” 
&c. &c. “ But our hope in your compliance 
is still further increased by learning that you 
deeply honour, as you ought, the holy memo- 
ry of a Saint Alpine de Bethune, belonging to 
your race. For certes this blessed personage 


professed the Catholic and Apostolic faith of 
the Roman church : and thus you must now 
resolve either to follow his example in this, or 
to cease claiming any share in the glory of his 
life: since, if you praise his sanctity, and per- 
sst in your present religion, doubtless you will 
iontradict yourself, for you cannot preserve 
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your original faith, and, at the same time, judge 
adequately of his deeds and doctrine.” 

The reply of De Rosny to this epistle was 
filled with expressions of acknowledgement to 
his Holiness, with no small sprinkling of coust 
eulogy ; by which Paul was so highly pleased 
that he declared nothing but the praise of him- 
self contained in it, prevented his pronouncing 
this letter one of the most beautiful he had ever 
beheld. Nota word did it contain, however, 
on the subject of religion or conversion: De 
Rosny wisely abstained from discussing a 
question on which both parties were immovea- 
bly fixed. 

On the 12th of February, 1606, letters pass- 
ed the great seal by which he was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Duke De Sally. Go- 
jing to the palace, he was accompanied by the 
Count de Soissons, the princes of the blood, 
jand all the most distinguished personages be- 
longing to the court. After the ceremony, he 
requested sixty of the principal nobles to re- 
turn and dine with him at the arsenal, where a 
magnificent festival was prepared. Here a 
new testimony of regard was shewn him by 
the king, who was awaiting his return, and, 
on seeing him, exclaimed—** Grand master, I 
am come to your festival uninvited: shall I 
| fail of a good dinner?" “* That may well be, 
| sire,’’ said De Rosny, “ for I did not anticipate 
| this distinguished honour.” “ Well, well,” re- 
j turned the king, “I am assured of the good- 
| ness of your fare, for, while waiting for you, I 

have visited the kitchen.’’ Upon which fa- 
| vourable testimony the banquet was ordered to 
| be serverd in, and this day of triumph for De 

Rosny was closed by a conviviality rare in his 
| domestic annals. 
The principal occurrence of this year was 
| the armed progress of the king towards Sedan, 
| with a view of finally subjugating the Duke De 
Bouillon, and taking possession of his yaunted 
|strongholds. The first intelligence of this 
}movement brought the boastful rebel on his 
| knees, a suppliant for the royal forbearance 
| This would have readily been granted him, 
| but that his past perfidy and the known faith- 
lessness of his character, rendered such a pro- 
|ceeding no longer consistent with a due re- 
jgard for the welfare of the nation at large, 
| which had too often been disturbed by the ma- 
| chinations of this duke and his accomplices,— 
| His strong places, as they were pompously 
called, though not one of them was ina condi- 
tion to standa siege, were placed under govern- 
ors appointed by thecrown. Having thusef- 
fectually humbled De Bouillon, Henry shortly 
after relented, and by virtue of a commission 
issued on the last day of December, 1607, Se- 
dan was restored to the Ducal power, and the 
garrison withdrawn. 

Another attempt was made by Pope Paul 
for the conversion of De Rosny, with no bet- 
ter success than the first, and in 1608 his spirit- 
ual consistency was put toa severe trial by the 
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importunity of his master and friend. Speak- 
ing to him concerning the marriage of his eldest 
son, Maximilian De Bethune, Henry said, 
* Well, my friend, you have appeared exceed- 
ingly impatient for the marriage of your son, 
though I really cannot see why ; for neither 
the alliance, fortune, nor person of the lady 
appears highly advantageous for you. But, 
intending to avail myself of your services more 


than ever, and to raise you and yours to all the | 


wealth, honour, and dignity in my power, itis 
necessary that | have your assistance for so do- 
ing. For, unless you co-operate, it will be 
difficult for me to accomplish what I desire, 
without prejudice to the good of my affairs, 
and incurring much censure, which I am as- 
sured you would not desire. WhatI wish 


then is, thet you should be allied to myself, | 


taking my daughter De Vendome* for your 
son, with two hundred thousand crowns in 
money and a pension of ten thousand crowns ; 
the government of Berry, to which I will 
join the Bourbonois on the death of Madame 
D’Angouleme, and the domain which she 
therein holds. I will also give the charge of 
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Grand Master in survivorship to you and your | 


son; to your son-in-law, the government of 


Poitou, when I give you that of Normandy, as 
1 intend to do; for I see that poor M. De 
Montpensier will not keep it long, any more 
than the constable, whose office I also destine 
for you, and will now give it you in rever- 
sion. 


and your son should be Catholics, and I pray 
you not to refuse me this, since it is for the 
good of my service, and for the perfect and sure 
establishment of your house.” The reply of 
De Sully was truly noble. He assured the 
king that his majesty had done him far more 
honour than he had deserved, or even than 
he hoped or wished for; that with regard to 
his son’s marriage, he left his majesty to com- 
mand whatever might seem well to him; that 
the young man was of an age to choose for 


himself in the matter of religion, and that no | ists, who deemed he could do no wrong. 


But to facilitate all this, it will be ne- | 
cessary, as I have already intimated, that you | 
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ture consideration, and the king knew enough 
of his friend, to infer that all efforts on this 
point must prove as ineffective as those of his 
holiness had done. However, at the expira- 
tion of the month, he sent the Cardinal De 
Perron to inquire the state of the minister's 
mind on the desired change. His eminence 
employed all his rhetorie to little purpose ; 
Sully was immoveably resolved. On hearing 
this, the king sent for him, and, after express- 
ing deep regret at the firmness displayed by 
him on this subject, said that at least he might 
give up his son, and command him to turn 
Catholic. To this Sully answered, that he 
begged his majesty to do as he thought best 
with his son, that he would not dissuade him 
from changing his religion, neither would he 
command him to do so; but leave him at per- 
fect liberty. Henry, thus seeing that neither 
the father nor the son were likely to meet his 
wishes, resolved to give his danghter in mar- 
riage elsewhere. 

The profound peace and growing prosperity 
of France now left Sully tree to pursue his 
preparations for the design long contemplated 
by Henry and himselfagainst Spain. These la- 
bours were, however, frequently interrupted 
by the domestic disagreements between the 
king, the queen, and the roya! mistresses. In 
such affairs he never engaged but at the ex- 
press command of the king; well aware that 
all his delicacy and care must eventually fail 
of producing any good result, as the respective 
habits of their majesties were now confirmed 
into an irremediable cause of continual disa- 
greements. On some occasions, Sully was at 
no pains to conceal his reprehension of follies 
and amours unworthy of the age and exalted 
rank of a great monarch such as Henry. If his 
remonstrances at times assumed a tone of ex- 
treme severity, none knew better than the king 
himself that this arose from a deep sympathy 
in all that concerned his honour, and by which 





| 


he felt more flattered than by the formal homage 


and servile acquiescence of the courtly moral- 
One 


constraint would be used by him (De Sully) | day, however, the king cut short a lecture of 
one way or the other; but that, as concerned | this kind, and left the room, saying to his at- 


himself, it was another affair; because, in the 


| 
| 


the first place, he had no desire to augment his | 


honours, wealth, or dignities, at the expense 
of his conscience ; that if ever he should change 
his religion, it would be from conviction and 
a knowledge of the subject, and not from am- 
bition, vanity, or avarice ; and that if he were 
to act otherwise, the king himself would have 
most reason to place no further trust in him. 
Why should I not trust you?” rejoined the 
king, ‘‘ you would do nothing which I have 
not done, and which, when I proposed it, met 
with no opposition from you. Therefore, I 
pray you to gratify me in this. I give you a 
month to consider of it; and fear not but I 
will keep every promise I have made you.” 
De Sully promised to give the subject his ma- 


* One of Henry’s illegitimate children. 





| 





tendants: “ That Sully is a man whom I can 
no longer endure. He does nothing but con- 
tradict me, and find fault with every thing I] 
wish : but, by Heaven! I will not support it— 
nor will I see him for fifteen days.’’ Notwith- 
standing this menace, the king was with him 
at seven o'clock on the following morning, and 
found him engaged in his cabinet. ‘* How long 
have you been here ?”’ inquired Henry. “ Since 
three in the morning,’ was the answer.— 
“ Well,” said the king, turning to one of his 
courtiers, “ what would you take to lead a life 
like that?” “All your treasures, sire,’’ an- 
swered he. Having dismissed his attendants, 
he then requested Sully’s advice on some points 
of his private expenditure ; whereon the mi- 
nister coldly replied, ‘‘ that it was for his ma- 
jesty to command, and for him to obey.” “O, 
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ho!” cried the king, ‘you are playing the 
discreet, and are angry still for what happened 
yesterday. Soam notI. Come, come, em- 
brace me, and live with me on the same free 
footing as usual ; for 1 know you well. Were 
you to do otherwise, it would bea sign that you 
no longer took an interest in my affairs; and 
though I sometimes become angry, you must 
endure it, for I love you not the less. On the 
contrary, from the hour you cease contradict- 
ing me in matters which I know to be opposed 
to your inclination, I shall believe that you no 
longer love me.” After some further conver- 
sation, Henry departed; and on leaving, said 
to his attendants: “‘ There are some fvolish 
persons who believe that when I am angry 
with M. de Sully, it is in earnest, and for a 
length of time: but it is quite the contrary ; 
for when I come to consider that all his re- 
monstrances and contradictions are for the ho- 
nour, greatness, and prosperity of my affairs, 
and never of his own, I love hii the better, 
and am impatient till I have told him so. 

In such traits as this, we are equally struck 
with admiration at the bold honesty of the minis- 
ter and the magnanimous frankness of the mo- 
narch, respectively forming an instance of life-- 
long friendship, and unbounded confidence, 


never, perhaps, equalled in the intercourse of 


a subject with his sovereign. Henry, at 
length, grew impatient of the interruption 
which different residences necessarily occa- 
sioned, and formed a design of annually taking 


up his residence at the arsenal for some time. | 


Sully is, by some, charged with having ad- 
vised the king to confine the Prince De Conde, 
whose young wife inspired Henry with a pas- 
sionas violent as any which had possessed him in 
youth. The uniform character of this great 
man, through a long life of honour, is his best 
shield against such calumny. How can it be 
thonght probable, that one who, on so many 
eccasions, had unhesitatingly risked the royal 
favour by the stern freedom of his remonstrances 
would have lent his sanction to such a mea- 
sure—far less been base enough to suggest it. 
That the king, infatuated by passion. would have 
pursued any means, however censurable for his 
gratification, is not more true than that Sul- 
ly’s expostulations were repeatedly urged upon 
Henry against a course of conduct so ill-suited 
to his station and now advancing years. The 
prince and princess at length effected their es- 
cape, to the great chagrin of the king. His 
own imprudence is said to have defeated a 
plan which he instantly formed for recovering 
possession of the fugitives. ‘On such a day, 
and at such an hour, you will see here the 
Princess of Conde,” said he to the queen. Her 
majesty apprized the Spanish ambassador of 
his intention, who communicated the intelli- 

nce so promptly, that the plot was defeated. 
The lady of whom his majesty was thus eperdu- 
ment amoureur, encouraged him from pure va- 
nity, without a spark of corresponding passion. 
A proof of this is found in the expression used 
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by her some years later, when recounting the 
king's design of having her carried off from 
Brussels; she mentioned, that at the same 
time Spinola, the Spanish general, advanced in 
years, had also made love to her, adding, “ My 
star destined me to be loved only by old men.” 

Despite of his repugnance, Sully was oblig- 
ed, by the express command of the king, to 
write a letter of remonstrance to the Prince 
of Conde on the enormity of his offence in 
withdrawing himself clandestinely from the 
royal court—the only fit residence for the prin- 
ces of the blood. This epistle concluded with 
an earnest entreaty, that the prince would lose 
no time in returning to Paris; but the remon- 
strance and entreaty, were thrown away, inas- 
much as Conde refused even to receive the 
letter: and the king was left to the grave re- 
flections consequent on blunted and baffled ap- 
petite. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the great 
war in which Henry and his minister antici- 
pated such signal glory, were going on with 
unceasing vigour. Sully had even entered in- 
to a contract for the maintenance of an army 
of twenty-nine thousand men, but this was 
never ratified, owing to the suspicions which 
were excited in the royal mind by some enemies 
of De Sully. Of this vacillation the king soon 
repented, and requested Sully to undertake the 
furnishing of the troops with the necessary 
supplies, which, after some excuses, he agreed 

todo. But in the midst of the activity and 
excitement, arising out of this magnificent 
project, Henry's spirit was depressed ‘by a 
| dark foreboding of calamity, which was unhap- 
| pily to be soon fulfilled. It is singular that 
the anticipation of evil which began to haunt 
| him, was associated with the idea of the queen's 
coronation, a ceremony for which her majesty 
was deeply solicitous, wishing, it is said, to 
stifle by this public act all pretensions on the 
part of the children by Mad. De Verneuil, who 
still talked of the validity of his promise of 
marriage. The king could not think of the 
desired coronation without a vague and awful 
apprehension: “ Ah, my friend!’ he would 
often say to Sully, “ how displeasing this pro- 
jected ceremony is to me! I know not how it 
is, but my heart tells me that it will cause me 
some misfortune.”” Then, after some moments 
of abstraction, he would exclaim, ‘‘ By Heaven! 
I shall die in this city, and never leave it: they 
will kill me, for I see well they have no reme- 
dy for their dangers but my death. Ah! curst 
coronation, thou wilt cause my fall.’ On such 
occasions Sully’s advice to him was to refuse 
the coronation ; and at length the king appear- 
ed resolved on doing so. “ Yes,’ said he, 
“break up the preparations and let me hear no 
more of the ceremony ; for, by this means, I 
shall set my mind at ease from divers suspi- 
cions which certain advices have caused me, 
and shall leave this city, no longer having 
any thing to fear. To conceal nothing from 
you, they have told me I shall be killed at the 
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the first 
that I'shal] die in a carriage ; and this it is 
what renders me so timorous.” “‘ You have 
never, sire,” :eplied Sully, “ told me this be- 


grind spectacle which I may give, and 


fore, if I remember rightly. 
wondered on hearing you exclaim in a carriage 


as though you feared some trifling danger, | 


having seen you so often among the discharge 
of cannon, musketry, thrustings of lances, 


swords, and pikes, yet without evincing fear 


of any kind. But since you entertain this idea, 
and that your spirit is thas troubled by it, I 
would, were I in your majesty’s situation, set 
out to-morrow, leave the coronation to be cele- 
brated without you, or defer it till another oc- 
casion, and for a long time neither enter Paris 
nora carriage. And, if your majesty approves, 
I will this moment send to Notre Dame and to 
St. Denis, and give orders to stop every thing 
and dismiss the workmen.” “I should glad- 
ly have it so, but what will the queen say, for 
this coronation runs strangely in her head ?”’ 
“‘ Let her say what she will,” returned Sully, 
“but I cannot believe that when she learns 
the idea your majesty entertains in this mat- 
ter—that it will cause such a calamity—she 
will be any longer obstinate on the point.” In 
this, however, Sully was wrong, for so intent 
was the queen on the accomplishment of her 
favorite object, that she not only refused to 
comply with Henry's wish but became furious- 


ly incensed against his minister for having | 


spoken of postponement. After three days of 
violent contention the king yielded, and the 
workmen were commanded to resume their 
labours. But, though he had thus given way 
to the queen's importunity, his mind was more 
than ever impressed with the fear of his ap- 
proaching assassination. His exclamation in 
private conference with Sully at the arsenal, 
was still the same expression of mournful fore 
boding: “ Ah, my friend, I shail never go out 
of this city! they will kill me here. 0, ac- 
curst coronation, thou wilt cause my death !”’ 
He notwithstanding persevered in his military 
projects ; despatching trusty oflicers to receive 
his levies of Swiss and other troops who had 
agreed to fight under his colours. His visits 
at the arsenal became more frequent, until 
Sully, exhausted by the numerous duties con- 
fided to him, and participating in the object- 
less fear which had taken possession of his 
master’s thoughts, fell ill, and was command- 


ed both by his physicians and the king, to ab- | 
| message he received from her majesty at all 
| calculated to allay his suspicions. She sent se- 


stain from public business as rigidly as possi- 
ble. On the 13th of May, 1610, the king 


sent one of his courtiers to acquaint Sully that | 


on the following morning he intended to visit 
him at the arsenal. This intention he, how- 


And I have often | 
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| Ravaillac, who had followed the carriage from 


| the Louvre, now advanced, and made a blow 
| at the king. By a natural movement, Henry 


threw up his left arm, and the assassin stabbed 
him to the heart. The murderer was instant- 
ly seized : while, to calm the general conster- 
nation, the Duke D’Epernon declared that the 
king was only wounded, and requested some 
'wine. All hastened to procure it in various 
quarters, and in this interval the carriage was 
closed, and reconducted to the Louvre. 

The alarming intelligence now spread 
throughout the city, and Sully, on hearing it, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Here is what this unhappy prince 
always apprehended! Oh God, have pity and 
compassion on him, on us, and on the state, 
for all is ruined if he be dead ; and heaven has 
permitted so wondrous an event, only to show 
its wrath and pour out its vengeance over 
France, which is about to fall into strange 
hands. Let all my gentlemen prepare to ac- 
company me.’’ The number of his followers 
swelled as he proceeded towards the palace, 
all the special servants of the king and the se- 
veral functionaries being anxious to witness 
the course chosen by his favourite minister on 
this trying occasion. Many of the persons 

| whom he met in the streets dissuaded Sully 
from continuing his progress, and, in the rue 


| da la Pourpointerie, a horseman in riding past 


threw a note to him, which ran thus: “ My 
Lord, whither go you? all is over—I have 
seen him dead; and if you enter the Louvre 
you will not escape any more than he.’’ This 
advice was confirmed by De Vitry, captain of 
tie king's guard, and also by several others, 
so that, after consulting some of his principal 
followers, Suily resolved on returning to the 
arsenal, whence he despatched a messenger to 
the queen, with an offer of his services. This 
conduct has been severely censured by many 
of the French historians. They contend that, 
in this terrible crisis, when so many eyes were 
fixed on him, he should have resolutely ad- 


vanced to the scene where his murdered mas- 


ter lay. Others, however, are of opinion, 
that, supposing the interests of the country to 
be endangered, he took the most advisable 
course by returning to his post at the arsenal, 
and securing the Bastille. It should also he re- 
membered that his actions had been misrepre- 
sented to the queen by those who, by this sud- 
den calamity, became empowered to effect any 
purpose they might think fit. Nor was the 


veral persons to him, requesting him to pro- 
ceed to the Louvre, and bring few attendants. 


| He therefore determined not to go to the Lou- 


ever, changed, and was proceeding to the arse- | vre that day. On the following morning he was 
nal after dinner, having in the carriage the | visited at the Bastille, of which he was go- 


Duke D’Epernon by his side. 
of the rue de la Ferronniere, a very narrow 


At the entry | vernor, by about three hundred horsemen, re- 


latives, nobles, courtiers, and others; some 


street, two vehicles obstructed the royal cor- | speculating on the chances of his retaining of- 
tege. The pages and valets left the carriage, | fice, others really attached to him, and al] ea- 
He 


‘tending to rejoin it at the bottom of the street. | ger to know what he proposed to do. 
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thanked them all, and prayed them to excuse 
him from taking them to the Louvre, as her 
majesty had signified her wish that as few per- 
sons as possible should visit the palace under 
the present calamitous circumstances. He 
then, with a very small retinue, waited on the 
queen, by whom he was well received ; but it 
was clear that his influence had been destroy- 
ed by the blow which deprived France of her 
king. The princes, lords, and councillors 
were profuse in their expressions of devoted 
attachment. This, Sully had never possessed, 
nor had he ever sought it, and he well knew 
that, at the moment of their seeming affection 
for his person, they were endeavouring to un- 
dermine the measures which it had been the 
labour of his life to enforce for the glory of his 
master and the prosperity of France. Public 
utility, indeed, demanded the continuance of 
those measures ; but private advantage and 
princely peculation insinuated a very different 
course. Thus a powerful party were interest- 
ed in the removal of Sully from the financial 
administration—while another party no less 
powerful, and assisted by an assiduity surpass- 
ing even that of courtiers, employed all their 
nameless influence of the closet and 'confes- 
sional, to destroy a minister, before whose 
strong sense and integrity their pious and po- 
litical frauds were equally untenable. Not- 





| 


withstanding these intriguers, who had, during | 


the life of Henry, obtained dominion over 
the mind of the queen, her majesty was anx- 
ious to retain Sully in the adiministration till 


her son was crowned—partly from the confi- | 
dence placed in him by the people, and part- | 


ly from the disorder which any sudden change 
must occasion in the departments over which 
he had long held control. 


paired to Paris. He had not been long there, 
before he found it necessary to give fresh as- 
surances to the queen of his inability to dis- 
charge the duties of office ; and he did so with 
a firmness which left no alternative but the 
immediately relieving him from them. He 
retained, however, the grand mastership of the 
artillery, the post of superintendant general, 
the charge of the fortifications, and the go- 
vernment of Poitou. His retirement from pub- 
lic life was strongly deprecated by his family 
and relatives; but he plainly told them that 
their vanity and interest, and not his honour, 
was the secret of their opposition; and he 
persisted in abandoning the charges which he 
could no longer administer to his own satisfac- 
tion. 

That, at the close of so many years of un- 
interrupted service and royal favour, Sully, 
with his known habits of economy, should 
have found himself possessed of great wealth, 
need not appear extraordinary. Yet this has 
been made the pretext for accusing him of 
malversation. Richelieu, when insinuating 
this charge, employs a phrase which is some- 
what difficult of explanation. He says that 
Henry, shortly before his death, had thoughts 
of removing Sully from the management of the 
finances, ‘ not that he suspected the fidelity 
of his heart, but the cleanness of his hands !’’ 
In another place, the Cardinal employs terms 
equally ambiguous in their slanderous import. 
“It may,’ says the Cardinal, “‘ be with truth 
aflirmed, that the first years of his administra- 
tion were excellent: and, should any one add 
that the latter were less austere, it cannot be 
contended that they were useful to him with- 


’ 


| out having been greatly so to the state.”’— 
When, therefore,| From hints and suggested inferences of this 


Sully, disgusted with the duplicity and want| kind, no public servant can be exempt. Spe- 


of skill shewn by those highest in the royal 
esteem, tendered his resignation, her majesty 
refused to accept it. In compliance with this 
intimation of the queen's desire, he continued 
for some time longer in office; but the in- 
creasing disputes of men, all eager for the ad- 
vancement of their individual interests, and 
wholly careless of the national concerns, at 
length determined him to abandon the toil of 
public life. Not wishing to repeat his ten- 
der of resignation, he requested permission to 
visit his estates during the stay of the court at 
Rheims. This request was acceded to; and 
he proceeded to Montroud, where he fell vio- 
lently ill, and on his recovery employed him- 
self in drawing a versified parallel between 
Cesar and Henry the Fourth. He also wrote 
his “ Adieu to the Court,” containing much 
profound and philosophical reflection in indif- 
ferent rhyme. After the coronation, the 


queen-mother wrote to Sully, begging him to 
return to Paris as speedily as possible. He 
excused himself from complying with this com- 
mand, but her majesty, having sent the Mar- 
quis De Rosny and the Duke De Rohan to 
urge her request, he finally acquiesced and re- 





cific charges none could ever bring against 
Sully, or assuredly they would have been 
brought—and in the absence of these, a fact, 
honourable to every man, namely—wealth, 
resulting from a careful and provident manage- 
ment of his private resources—is adduced for 
the purpose of invalidating his claim to the un- 
divided admiration of his countrymen. Sure- 
ly it was enough for Richelieu to have shared 
so largely in that plentiful harvest of honour 
and advantage, undoubtedly resulting from the 
labours of his great predecessor, without en- 
deavouring to depreciate and defame a charac- 
ter which, in all respects, presented a model 
too exalted for the imitation of his eminence. 
However, the characters of both are now un- 
der the eye of the historical inquirer ; and in 
the estimate of loyal and patriotic service, pub- 
lie integrity, and private virtue, the fame of 
Sully will find its lasting confirmation. 

The family of the ex-minister followed him 
into retirement, reluctantly abandoning the 
pleasures and sunny prospects of court favour 
and intrigue. It consisted of three sons and 
two daughters. The eldest son by his first 
marriage displayed a character wholly at vari- 
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ance with his own—the Marquis De Rosny | 
being as prodigal as the Duke De Sully was! 
provident. His two other sons, Cwsar and | 
Francis de Bethune, inherited in a greater de- | 
the distinguished qualities of their father. 
Of his daughters, the elder had been married, 
in 1603, by Henry LV. to Henry Duke De Ro- 
han, who, under Louis XILL., became the lead- | 
er of the Protestants. The younger sister em- 
braced an offer less splendid, but more peace- 
ful and happy, giving her hand to the Marquis | 
De Mirepoix. | 
In 1611, the year following his retreat, it | 
appears that the court prepared a severe test 
for the firmness of Sully. The queen regent, 
deceived by the Duke De Bouillon, who had 
resumed his restless and factious intrigues 
since the death of Henry IV., appointed that 
nobleman to represent the king at the ap- | 
proaching assembly of the Protestants at Cha- 
telheraut. His secret instructions were to ex- 
cite the members against Sully, and so to 
decry him amongst them, that a pretext might 
be afforded for stripping him of his charges.— 
Sully had the more reason to comlpain of ed 
proceeding from the fact that, whenever he | 
had, in his management of Protestant affairs, 
opposed the pretensions and compromised the 
interests of that body, he had done so out of | 
pure devotedness to the king and the state. 
But the intrigues set on foot against him, 
were soon disconcerted when, accompanied by 
his son-in-law, the Duke De Rohan, he made 
his appearance at the assembly. Despite of | 
the efforts of the Duke De Bouillon, the Protes- | 
tants requested Sally to retain his charges, | 
and promised him their support, should he 


ncerning his admi- | 


be vexatiously pursued, c 
nistration of them. The regent seeing the plan 
of De Bouillon thus fail, and having given 
him secret instructions without openly de- | 
claring herself, now disavowed him, confirm- | 
ed Suily in his charges, and neglected nothing 
which anight induce the veteran to believe 
that she had no part in the attack directed 
against him. Pretending to place faith in 
these declarations, he returned 
ful life which he had chosen, always giving 
his counsel when required by the court, and 
evincing no regret for his departed grandeur 
From the calm seclusion of his retreat he was 
for thirty years an undisturbed spectator of 
the changes which agitated the court, from 
the first revolt of the princes, which broke out 
in 1614, till the close of the administration of 
Cardinal Richelieu. But he could not prevent 
his son, the Marquis De Rosny, and the Duke 
De Rohan, son-in-law, from embracing the par- | 
ty of the Protestants and figuring at their head. | 
When, in 1616, the princes were on the point 
of joining with the Protestants, a junction , 
which would have formed an irresistible force | 
against the govenment, he apprized the queen 
of ‘the danger which threatened her. After 
the assassination of the Marechal D’Ancre, he | 
was frequently summoned to court, where lis ' 
Muscum—V ol. XIX. 


into the peace- 
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advice was more needed than desired by the 
young and untried favourite then at the head 
of affairs. It was at one of these conferences 
that he addressed Louis XIII. in terms which 


}all the historians have reported, and which 


give the best idea of his bold and inflexible 
character. The followers of the royal minion, 
sharing in his taste for Juxury, had employed 
their inventive powers in remodelling the laws 
of dress. The costume affected by these silk- 
en statesmen, formed like themselves, the 
most striking contrast to the time of Henry 
[V., while Sully had continued, in externals 
as otherwise, the man he had always been.— 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that the small 
fry of a frivolous court, estimating God's 
image by the fashion of its drapery, should 
have found something exceedingly laughable 
in the appearance of one, not like themselves, 
Their merriment, un- 
restrained by the royal presence, was so in- 
decorous that Sully could not forbear observ- 
ing it, and that he himself was the subject of 
it. “Sire,” said the venerable councillor, 
“when the late king, your father, of glorious 
memory, did me the honour to call me near 
his person, to commune with me on great and 
important affairs, he began by shewing the 
door to all buffoons.”’ 

In 1621, when war was declared against the 
Protestants, Sally's position became extreme- 
ly painful, but he hesitated not on the course 
he should pursue ; he remained faithful to the 
king. His intentions were, however, misre- 
presented by many, and especially by the 
Prince De Conde, who wishing to obtain pos- 
session of the Villebon estate, pretended that 
the presence of Sully there was dangerous, 
and alimost forced him to sell this property, as 
well as several other estates in the neighbour- 
hood. Nor was this all—the prince endea- 
voured to profit by the troubles of the time, 


| for the purpose of eluding the payment of the 


purchase-money. A lawsuit was the conse- 
quence, and Sully cbtained the restitution of 
his lands, which for the remainder of his days 
he enjoyed, without further molestation. : 

In 1634 he was created Marshal of Franee. 
and in the same year the Marquis De Rosny 
died, leaving an only son, married to the 
daughter of the Chancellor Seguier. This 
young man, instigated by the relations of his 
wife, commenced a lawsuit against his grand- 
father, which was lost by the latter in 1641, 
and eight days after, on the 22nd of December, 
Sully breathed his last, at Villebon, aged eighty- 
two. His widow survived him eighteen years, 
and raised a statue and a magnificent tomb to 
his memory at Nogent-le-trou, one of the fa- 
mily estates. She died in 1659, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-seven. 

The Abbe de L’Ecluse, to whom the family 
of Sully had communicated several important 
documents, gives some singular notices on his 
manner of living, after retiring from public 
life. His principal residence was Villebon, 
No. 110—N 
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where he spent the summer and winter; in | hoped for even by the king himself. In hie 
the spring and autumn, he made frequent jour- | private intercourse with Henry, he was actu- 


neys to Rosny and toSully. His domestic es- 
tablishment was princely, yet administered 
with the greatest economy. Besides a great 
number of esquires, gentlemen, pages, and 
sundry ladies and maids of honour for the 
duchess, he had a guard, composed of French- 
men and Swiss. His days were distributed 
with as much regularity as during his official 
life ; he rose early, and was occupied all the 
forenoon ; after having performed the duties, 
connected with the charges he still held, he 
arranged his domestic affairs, and the disputes 
which arose among his numerous vassals ; 
presided at the edition of his memoirs, which 
he had written by his secretaries. At the 
dinner hour, he passed into an immense hall, 
adorned with pictures, representing the great 
actions of Henry 1V. At his table, there were 
only two chairs, one for himself, the other for 
his duchess ; the guests, all of whom were ad- 
vanced in years, had only stools. A second 
table, destined for the young people, was pre- 
sided over by his captain of the guards. “ You 
are too young,” he would say to those who 
complained of being excluded from the prin- 
cipal table, “ you are too young for us to dine 
together—we should only weary each other.” 
Afler passing some minutes in the Hall of the 
Illustrious, in which were the portraits of the 
greatest men of the century, he went out walk- 
ing, the signal for promenade being given by 
ringing a great bell, which was on the bridge ; 
the greater part of the establishment lined the 
staircase which he descended, in the following 
state: his esquires, gentlemen, and officers 
marched foremost, headed by two Swiss sol- 
diers, bearing halberds; by the side of Sul- 
ly himself, were some members of his family 
or friends, with whom he conversed : then fol- 
lowed the officers of his guard and the Swiss 
guard, the march being closed by four Swiss 
soldiers. On returning from the promenade, 
supper was served with the same observances, 
and, on asignal given by the duke, every one 
retired from the apartment. He constantly 
wore round his neck a large golden medal, 
having the bust of Henry 1V., which he fre- 
quently contemplated and embraced with af- 
fectionate remembrance. 

Sully has an undoubted claim to rank among 
the great men of France. Bred to the profession 
of arms, he distinguished himself among the 
brave companions of a chivalrous prince ; and 
when the establishment of Henry's regal pow- 
er left them to the leisure of peaceful life, he 
alone embraced the civil service, bringing to 
it the same habits of regularity and untiring 
toil which had been his recommendation in 
war. His financial measures were exclusively 
his own: before him all had been confusion, 
and no indication of a remedy appeared con- 
ceivable, when he established a system by 
which the royal coffers were filled, and the 
national resources improved to an extent un- 





ated by the same unflinching probity which 
dictated his conduct in public measures. Ne- 
ver did he hesitate to give utterance to the 
truth, however unpleasant to the royal ear, 
and the attachment of the two friends remains 
a noble and unparalleled example of fidelity, 
candour and affection, between a prince, and 
subject. In the History of France, the naine 
of Sully is inseparably joined to the glory of 
Henry [V. That he was proud, impetuous, 
eager of honours and emoluments, and impa- 
tient of contradiction in his designs, is only a 
proof that he was not free from the shades 
which generally accompany the bright parts 
of a character like his own—marked by high 
purpose, perseverance, ambition, and daring 
energy. ‘These latter qualities were exercis- 
ed for the benefit of his country, with an ef- 
fect of which the traces are still visible ; while 
the consequences of the former—if they exist- 
ed at all—has long ceased to be felt, and are 
only recorded in the querulous tomes of disap- 
pointed courtiers and outrivalled statesmen. 
The Economies Royals, as the Memoirs of Sul 

ly arecalled by him, comprise a faithful record 
ofall the events in which he participated during 
the reign of Henry IV. In minuteness of detail 
few narratives can stand a comparison with 
these memoirs. The form of recital is, how- 
ever, in some degree ridiculous; the secreta- 
ries of Sully relate to their master the cireum- 
stances of his own life, and from time to time 
request him to supply the deficiencies, which 
they are sensible must be discovered in the 
fruit of their lucubrations. It has been sup- 
posed that these secretaries are all fictitious 
personages, bronzlt on the scene by Sully to 
get rid of the difficulty of recounting his own 
actions. This conjecture will hardly be adopt- 
ed by any one who peruses the Economies Roy- 
ales. The work bears internal evidence of 
having been written as it professes, and must 
have proved much more dangerous to the 
modesty of Sully in its present shape than if 
he had been his own historien. In 1745 an 
attempt was made by the Abbe de L’Ecluse 
to modernize the memoirs, and throw them 
into a more eligible form—a design in itself 
laudable ; and the execution, though highly 
defective, cunnot be regretted, since the notes 
introduced by the learned Abbe are most valu- 
able, and such as only himself could have fur- 
nished. A well written life of Sully still re 
mains a want in the literature of France 
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LUCY FRANKLIN. 
BY THUS HON. VES. NOP TON. 

It seems but yesterday that she stood by my 
side, murmuring the words which were to 
make her mine for ever :—dut yesterday! and 
yeta world is between us. I have been sitting 
by the monument which covers all of her that 
remains on earth, dreaming of the days when 
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we were together, when I might have made her 
happy ; and still, as the summer wind bent the 
long grass on the graves, and fanned without 
cooling my feverish cheek, I could think of 
her only in her bridal dress, with her light 
hair banded and confined with pearls, and her 
long eye-lashes prisoning back the tears which 


slowly collected in her downcast eyes. 


Oh, those eyes! I have never beheld, I ne- 
She had 
that peculiar formation of brow which leaves 
the eye in depth of shadow, and which, even 
when accompanied by harshness of feature, 
gives an expression of spiritual talent and 
grandeur of soul, but when the countenance is 


ver shall behold any so beautiful. 


naturally soft, makes the human face “as it 
were the face of an angel.”’ Of this latter 
class were the eyes of my Lucy; there was a 
calmness in them which almost amounted to 
melancholy, and amingled expression of purity 
and dignity which made it imposssible to meet 
them without shrinking’ The first time I 
ever heard her name was from the lips of one 
of my profligate companions ; it was coupled 
with a jest, and the assurance that eren I, do 
what I might, should never be able to win the 
heart of Lucy Franklin. The 


tained in this speech was the first cause of my | 


making acquaintance with my future wife. 


But it was not with such views that I ap- 


proached her; an ardent wish to prove myself | 


irresistible, to make a conquest of that 


young, pure heart—without one thought be- 


yond, without one reflection what might be 
the consequence to her—alone possessed me. 


The vanity of se/f was all of which my soul 


was suscep(ilile. 


She was the orphan daughter of a clergy- | 


man, and educated by an old maiden aunt ; 


the gates of my uncle’s place, Beech park, | 
to the cottage | 


opened into the village close 


where they lived, and it was the constant prac- 


tice of my uncle to take his young male visi- | 


tors to see “ that pretty little creature at Ivy 
House.” 

I went down to Beech Park full of visionary 
echemes respecting Lucy, and was the first to 
propose a walk through the Park to the village 
in the course of the next day. We entered 
with very little ceremony, the servant having 
assured us that Miss Lucy was already in the 
sitting-room, and before the inmates of Ivy 
House had leisure to pause from their occupa- 
tion. What that occupation was, I was for 
some time at a loss to conceive. There was 
a sinall silver sauce-pan on the fire, the con- 
tents of which the maiden aunt, with a most 
severe expression of countenance, was care- 
fully stirring, occasionally pouring in a few 
drops from a bottle of almond oil which stood 
on the table. Lucy was assicuously scraping 
thin flakes from a circular cake of pure wax 
which she held in one hand ; the sleeve of the 
dress being partially turned back to prevent 
its interfering with her operations, and serving 
at the same time to display a very white and 
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round wrist; anda hand, which, like the leaf 
of a flower you longed to touch that you might 
assure yourself the texture really was as much 
like satin asit appeared. I could not resist 
asking the nature of their employment.— 
“We are making cold cream,”’ said Lucy, in 
the calmest tone imaginable. This was not 
romantic, for a first introduction ; and, 1 know 
not why, I felt disapponted that Lucy was not 
more fluttered and confused at the interruption 








defiance con- | 








we occasioned. In spite of what I had been 
told, I had been able to draw but two pictures 
in my own mind—that of a village coquet and 
a village simpleton; Lucy was neither. I 
have never known any one to whom the term 
“ lady-like,”’ might so justly be applied. The 
word is generally used to deseribe a manner, 
combining great gentleness and great self-pos- 
session, and in both these respects Lucy’s 
manner was perfect. 

After this day, my visits at Ivy House were 
very frequent, and before six months were out, 
Lucy's heart was my own. I had the assur- 


lance from her own gentle lips; but long be- 


fore that murmured confession thrilled through 
my brain, | was passionately, fondly, and, as 
I imagined, unalterably attached to her. I 
won her heart, as 1 had madly boasted, but it 
was only by the exchange of my own. Inan- 
other month we were man and wife. 

My marriage with a portionless village bean- 
ty was the subject of much wonder and ridi- 
cule among my previous associates; but for 
more than a year, | was too happy to heed any 
thing but the words and smiles from Lucy’s 
lips. 

And she was very happy too. Her young 
heart's love had been pent up within her own 
breast for years. [].. aunt, though she assi- 
duously provided for all her wants, both of 
body and mind, had none of that feminine 
tenderness requisite to obtain the confidence 
and secure the affections of very young per- 
sons: she did her duty by the orphan, and 
strictly, but she did nothing more. Her con- 
duct was the result of principle, not of feeling, 
and Lucy looked back with yearning regret to 
the days when the pressure of her father's 
hand, or the smile on her mother’s face, told 
her how much she was beloved. 

After her marriage, she had again a home 
where every token of affection, almost of wor- 
ship, was lavished upon her ; and often, as her 
head lay on my bosom in the summer even- 
ings which followed that winter, and the long 
curls of her light hair fell over my shoulder, 


| she has murmured the words, “ God has made 


me so happy, Frederic, that I fear it cannot 
last.” 

The first cloud which darkened this glorious 
prospect was in consequence of my not attend- 
ing divine worship with her. Once or twice 
at Beech Park I had gone to the village church 
with them, and I had even knelt in mockery 
before the Deity whose existence I doubted ; 
but I heard nothing in that consecrated tém- 
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ple but the gentle breathing, or murmured re- 
sponse, of the being who knelt by my side; I 
saw nothing but the dark shadow of her half- 
closed eye on the rose-leaf cheek below; I 
felt nothing but the fever of earthly passion ; 
and though her religion made her doubly love- 
ly in my eyes, it never occurred to me that it 
was one we might both feel, both revere. 

Since my marriage, [ had, as much as pos- 
sible, eluded her endeavours to win me to ac- 
company her; but it was by a thousand little 
stratagems and false excuses, for I felt instinet- 
ively that a knowledge of my opinions would 
give her pain. One evening, however, she 
pressed me on the subject, and anxiously 
commented upon what she termed my sinful 
indolence. I was out of humour; I had losta 
large sum at ecarte the preceding night, and 
{ answered in a hasty and almost contemptu- 
ous manner, expressing my utter disbelief of 
the whole system to which she was wedded. 
I raised my eyes, in order to quell by a look 
any attempt at argument or reasoning, and 
was struck by the expression of her counte- 
nance. Alarm, incredulity, and agony were 
painted in that expressive face, and she be- 
At length she spoke 


as if in conclusion of a chain of 


came as pale as marble. 
a few words, 
thought, rather than positively addressing me 
—the sentiment was truly a woman's And 
you do not believe that we shall meet hereaf- 
ter! Oh, my God! 
ous?’’ And she bowed her head on the 


Frederic, are you seri- 
table, 
and gave way to a passion of tears. 

From this time | carefully avoided all con- 
versation that could possibly lead to religious 
discussion. She seemed to feel that this was 
purposely done, and it was only now and then, 
when I caught those spiritual eyes fixed anx- 
iously upon me, as I looked up from my book 
or letter, that | was made to feel how deep was 
the wound [ had inflicted. Something. how- 
ever, led to the forbidden topic one evening, 
and she rose and came round to the chair where 
I had been reading, and taking my hand, look- 
ed earnestly in my face. It was impossible 
to meet those eyes and feel harshly ; besides, 


[ felt that some explanation must take place, 


and the sooner it was over, the better. I let 
her, therefore, speak on without interruption 
I recollect little of her arguments, except that 
there was more of apparent thorough convic- 
tion, than clear reasoning, in them; and as 
soon as she had concluded, I said, still retain- 
ing the hand I held: Lucy, I have never at- 


tempted in any way to interfere with your | 
faith ; I admire your principles—I love your | 


virtues ; but we do, and must continue to 
think differently on these points. It is better, 
therefore, that we should avoid a subject 
which can only lead to disputes. Henceforth 
let religion never be mentioned between us.” 
I said this gravely and decidedly, and after a 





Lucy Franklin. 


which sympathy was forbidden, and that sub- 
ject, the most important that human beings 
can reason upon. The apparent effect upon 
Lucy was not, indeed, great; she seemed to 
a casual observer, exactly as gay, as happy, as 
contented, as before ; but I knew she suffered. 
There are things, in themselves exceedingly 
trivial, which betray the real feeling of per- 
sons we love and are accustomed to watch; 
their manner may undergo no alteration obvi- 
ous to strangers, and yet a sudden expression 
of sadness—a shrinking from a name or word 
casually pronounced—a shade of difference in 
the tone of the voice, or the lightness of the 
step, will be as certain indications of deep sor- 
row as the most obvious display of it. It was 
one of these very trivial circumstances, that 
principally struck and continually reminded 
me of that evening's conversation. 

Lucy had a way, when in great spirits, or 
when suddenly moved to gaiety, of tossing 
back. her head and flinging the light curls from 
her open brow while she laughed. lL used par- 
ticularly to remark this in the long winter 
sat on alow ottoman at 


evenings, when she 





my feet reading or conversing by the fire. I 
| have ever before me the sudden turn of that 
ismall distinguished head—the look of arch 
] 

} 


and « ven while I sit 

uch that captivated 
me, the laug! was like a fall of silver 
After that evening, on which I had ex- 
etermination never even to hear 
ct of religion, Lucy’s manner 
d; and when she 
‘e or twice 
hild, I never saw her 


playfulne and purity ; 
by her tomb I har the | 


1 that 


: : 
pressed my ¢ 
her on the subj 

re stil! 


wa 
laughed I felt 
when playing with her ¢ 


3 mk 


. moore compose 


sad, for exeept on 


fling back t) » curls in sudden gaiety again. 
ng rac to 4 | : 

| The remembrance may 1 e others smile, 
| but to me it is full of bitterness. 

It was about three years after our marriage 


that I became acquainted with Lady Eleanor 
Staunton. We were spending the winter at 
Rome for the benefit of Lucy's health, which 
|had latterly become very delicate; and the 
| first introduction was brought about by my lit- 
| tle son, whose beauty had attracted Lady Elea- 
nor’s notice. During the time we remained 
abroad I saw a great deal of this lady; she was 
beautiful, accomplished, and on bad terms with 
her husband, who was allowed by every one 
to have the worst temper in the world, and to 
have been guilty of the most flagrant incon- 
stancy, from a passion for an Italian countess, 
| down to anaffaire du crur with his laundress’s 
niece. Lady Eleanor stormed, wept, upbraid- 
ed, and consoled herself with the most enter- 
| taining society in one of the finest palaces in 
Rome. She had tableaur acted at her house, 
; and piqued herself on being as Italian as her 
| glorious dark eyes and southern complexion 
|; made her appear. In every thing she was the 
reverse of my Lucy, and yet insensibly I grew 





few tears, she kissed my forehead, and promiigé | to prefer her society to my own home. 
The first serious quarrel I ever had with my 


The 


ed to obey me ; but our happiness was already | 
| wife was on Lady Eleanor’s account. 


rendered imperfect—there was one subject on 

















Yetter had requested me to allow my little boy 


Lucy Franklin. 
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| with my child upon her knee, and her own 


to represent the infant Jesus in Raphael's | boy, who was some years older than mine, by 


“Madonna della Seggiola;”’ 
without hesitation, and on my return home 
mentioned my wishes on the subject to Lucy. 
To my surprise and displeasure, Lucy opposed 
the scheme with more firmness than was usu- 
al with her, when / appeared to have decid- 
ed in favour of any scheme. I questioned her, 
but received a vague answer, and laying her 
hand lightly on my arm, she added, “ Let your 
poor Lucy have her way for once.”’ I was too 
much irritated by her unlooked-for opposition 


to be soothed by a gentle word ; besides, I re- | 


flected on the disappointment Lady Eleanor 
would experience should her little favourite 
be detained. J spoke harshly ; I accused Lucy 
of caprice ; I commanded her to state her rea- 
sons. She hesitated; I pressed her angrily, 
and at length, after a pause, she replied, * that, 
in her opinion, it was wrong to represent the 
Saviour, and that she did not wish her innocent 
child to join in a mockery of holy things, in 
order to minister to the caprices of a bad, un- 
happy woman.” I looked at her as she spoke ; 
her eye was cast down ; her cheek was crim- 
son: for the first time, I suspected her of in- 
sincerity. “‘ Lucy,” said I, “ this is nonsense ; 
there can be no sin, even in your eyes, in your 
ehild sitting in attitude to represent a famous 
picture ; and if it were wrong, he is too 
young to be conscious of it. I can see through 
your shallow artifice; you are jealous, child- 
ishly jealous of Lady Eleanor: how dare you 
judge another, and pronounce her bad with- 
out proof?’ Lucy raised her eyes; there 
was sorrow, fureboding, and a shade of re- 
proach in them; but she merely replied, 
“You wrong me, Frederic, I speak from my 
soul when | tell you I think it wrong.”’— 
“ Right or wrong, Madam, he shall go,”’ said 
J, bursting into ungovernable passion, “and I 
shall give his nurse the necessary orders.” | 
lef the room accordingly, and did not again 
see Lucy till the moment before my departure. 
The dying glories of an Italian sunset beam- 
ed through the open window of the draw- 
ing-room when I entered; Lucy was sitting 
near it with the child on her knee, gazing sad- 
ly at the blue heaven; she started when she 
saw me, and murmuring a farewell blessing 
as she kissed the forehead of that precious one, 
seemed to await the moment when I should 
lift it from her knee. I was touched in spite 
of myself, and as I took the boy gently in my 
arms, I said, ‘* He shall not be long away, 
Lucy.” She pressed my hand, and smiled 
slightly. I turned once more when I reached 
the door, and saw that her eyes, which follow- 
ed us, were fullof tears. I shut the door, and 


ordered the coachman to drive to Lady Elea- 
nor Staunton’s. 

How anxiously I watched for the tableau of 
the evening ! how my heart beat as the dark 
eurtain drew up, and I beheld Lady Eleanor 
eeated in the full blaze of light and beauty, 





I promised it | her side as John the Baptist. 


Never had I 
seen this truly beautiful woman to such ad- 
vantage, and yet my heart and my eyes were 

| dissatisfied. Lucy's melancholy face in the 

| sunset, her tearful, expressive eyes, rose before 

;me and blotted out the images present to my 

| senses; it was Lucy and my child I saw; in 
my own home, where she was sitting alone, 

grieved and mortified, while her little one 
was among strangers, “ ministering to the ca- 
| prices of a bad, unhappy woman.”’ Suddenly, 

a murmur of admiration ran round the specta- 
tors and startled me into consciousness—I look- 
ed, and shared the feeling—my boy's attitude 
had changed. A child is seldom awkward in 
its movements, because they are free from con- 
straint ; the necessity of assuming a particular 
posture had given a want of nature and grace, 
which was perceptible, in spite of the natural 
beauty of my infant son. As I mechanically 
advanced, his quick eye had perceived me; he 
sat with a smile of intense joy on his bright 

face ; his round arms stretched towards me ; 
his body inclined forward, looking as if -the 
motionless arm that encircled him alone pre- 

vented his springing into the air—never did I 
see so beautiful a tableau. The curtain fell, 
and I carried him home amid congratulations 
and compliments without end, and felt alla 
father’s vanity, as I again restored him to Lucy 
and told her the little anecdote. 

The evening's pleasure was, however, to be 
followed by many days and nights of heavy 
anxiety. The heat, the dressing and undress- 
ing, the sudden change of temperature, proved 
too much for the constitution of our child; a 
violent attack on the lungs was the conse- 
quence of my imprudence, and for some days 
it was uncertain whether his life would be 
spared to us. We watched together by his 
bedside, and I fancied I observed that Lucy 
avoided meeting my eyes, for fear I should 
read reproach in hers.. He recovered, and 
we were again comparatively happy ; but from 
that time Lucy’s manner underwent a visible 
| change towards Lady Eleanor. Gentle she ever 
| was, but she could assume a chilling coldness, 
which was far more galling than the most open 
dislike, and which forbade all attempt at @x- 
| planation ; such was the manner she adopted 
towards one she could not but consider as a 
rival, and the result was the most passionate 
remonstrance from Lady Eleanor when I saw 
her alone. I was provoked and irritated, but 
unless I could have altered the feeling which 
gave rise to my wife's displeasure, I was well 
aware that any change of manner was hope- 
less. 

A circumstance soon occurred which ‘pre- 
vented all farther struggle or anxiety on the 
subject. Lady Eleanor had a superb voice, 
and was in the habit of singing duets with 
Lucy in the early part of our acquaintance, 
and although their friendship had gradually 
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cooled, ar.d while Lucy’s manner had taken a | 
tone of distance and consciousness of injury, 

Lady Eleanor had thrown into hers a mixture | 
of haughtiness and dread, they still continued, | 
from time to time, to practise together, as they | 
had originally done, and except on the morn- 

ings devoted to this purpose, | was seldom or 

ever at home. Lucy, meanwhile, though she 

lost her spirits, improved in health, and the | 
season approached when the doctor thought | 
she might safely return to England—that sea- 
son to which I had looked forward with such 

eager hope, and which I would now willingly 

have retarded for months, years, or half an 

immortality. 

One morning, Lady Eleanor was admitted 
while Lucy was still walking on the terrace 
of our garden. She laid the roll of music paper 
on the piano, and complained of fatigue, of | 
head-ache, and finally of low spirits; these | 
complaints ended in the one great subject of 
grievance—Lucy's altered manner, and at 
length, with a passionate flood of tears, her head 
sank on my shoulder. I gazed on those dark | 
flashing eyes, where the lightning and the rain 
mingled, and uttered hasty words of consola- 
tion, such, perhaps, as many a wiser man has 
spoken in like circumstances. I remember 
well my last sentence :—‘‘ What, my beloved, 
ean it signify whose manner alters to you so 
long as mine remains the same, so long as I 
adore you?’ I started and looked up, for I 
thought some one entered; but the door re-| 
mained closed. Lady Eleanor -gradually be- 
came more composed, and I went in search of 
Lucy. She was not in the garden; I entered 
her boudoir, and begged her to'come down 
and practise the duet. While I spoke, I looked | 
from the window to the terrace ; for when 
conscience smote me, I dreaded Lucy's eye. | 
‘Do you really wish me to sing with that 
woman?" said she, in a low, firm voice. I 
turned, she was 2s pale asdeath. I recollected 
my belief that some one had entered the draw- 
ing-room during Lad? Eleanor’s grief, and a| 
dead weight fell on my heart, I remained | 
silent. Lucy approached, and in a tone that 
gradually swelled to agonized appeal, addressed | 
me on the subject of my infatuation for her | 
rival. “If,” said she, “any thing has dis- | 
pleased you, if I have been careless of your | 
wishes, or given involuntary offence by word, | 
tone, or look, tell me of it, and it will go hard 
with me but | will satisfy you. Do not leave | 
me for bright looks and wanton words ; for the | 
sake of a feeling which will pass away, and a 
heart that is not worthy of yourown. Oh! be 
in your home what you were when we were so 
happy, when your affection only wandered | 
from me to our child, and from him to me | 
again. Take me back—oh! take me back td | 
England! I am better—I am quite well—lI | 
would rather die there by your side, than live | 
here, where the long days pass with scarce a | 
glimpse of you. Husband! Frederic! what 
have I done that you should cease to love 





| tions on such occasi 
ness, irritation, anxiety, and tenderness, with 


| how often have I answe 


la blow 
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me ?”’ She sank on her knees as she spoke 
the last words, and buried her face in her 
hands. Gently, very gently, I drew those 
hands away; and as | bent to kiss her brow, 
I said, “In a week, Lucy, we shall be on our 
way home.” 

Two years past away, after our return to 
England, in peace and happiness. Sometimes, 
indeed, the image of Lady Eleanor Staunton 
would rise in all its brightness and beauty, 
and force a reluctant sigh; sometimes I was 
strongly tempted to ask Lucy to sing one, but 
one, of the airs she used to sing; or, on a 
summer evening, the languid fragrance of the 
flower, the faint breeze, and the deep blue sky, 
brought dim and intoxicating memories of the 
past, which caused a sensation more like re- 
ret than I would have cared to own to my 
wife ; but this was all. J did not write to Lady 
Eleanor—lI never spoke of her—I only heard 
of her by chance, and from common acquaint- 
ances. Those only who have treasured a 
name till the sound becomes one of the spells 
of the heart— 


“ Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound’ — 


can understand or sympathise with my sensa- 


ns. The mixture of sad- 


which we hear that name bandied from lip to 


lip, as a topic for careless discourse, as the 
ltheme of some idle tale, and stand by the 
while, feeling as if it were some possession, 
some dear inheritance. which we dare not 
claim from the hand of the stranger, is to be 
understood, but not to be expressed: and 


more than all, to bear that name lightly spoken 


| of coupled perhaps with a profligate jest—oh! 


red with a word and a 
smile, when I would have given a curse and 
—how often- her name was but 
and yet —I lored her! 

It was the third ner alter our arrival 
that we went for a short time to Worthing, in 
order that the little boy might have the benefit 
Q The was insuf- 
ferably dull, the weather inst bly hot ;— 
two or three of my dullest acquaintance were 
there, and hung upon me like bees, whose hive 
has been overthrown. My temper became ir- 
ritated; I was provoked even by Lucy's ex- 
cessive enjoyments of her walks by the sea-side 
and her tea-drinking in the open air. I was 
on the point of setting off for London, and 
leaving her and the child t follow, when an 
unexpected attraction detained me. Lucy 
came into my study one afternoon in one of 


alas ! 


lightly esteemed 


sum 
1 


1 
? ce 
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iter 


of sea air and bathing 


| her gayest moods, and requested me to put on 


my hat and come out with her. With a groan 
and a yawn. I flung down an essay on petre- 
factions (which had been sent from the cireu- 
lating library, instead of the Life of Locke, 
which I had asked for,) and followed my wife. 

“ Tt is just the thing to please you, Frede- 
said she, as with an enquiring glance 
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at the sky I laid my hand on my umbrella: | you, my beloved, through this weary world, 


* paintings ; some original, some copied beau- 
tifully from the best masters, by a poor fisher- 
man’s son, who never had any instruction at 
all! It is quite wonderful, I assure you.” We 
proceeded to view the collection in a crowded 
room at the hotel, the master of which piqued 
himself on encouraging the fine arts. 
so often been deceived in the expectation of 


finding amusement in exhibitions of the same | 
sort, that I was surprised into a sort of admi- | 


ration of the talent evinced in some of the pic- 
tures which presented themselves to my view. 
There were several good sea-pieces; a fine 
head of Christ; and, above all, there was a 
correct copy of the Madonna della Seggiola.— 
There, Lucy, I will buy you that,” said I, 
pointing to the picture. “Oh! no, no, no, 
not that—any one but that!"’ was her reply.— 
I laughed peevishly, and turned to ask the 
artist the price of his performance. He was a 
thin, pale, eager-faced being, and formed by his 
figure and countenance a fine contrast to his 
aged mother by whom he stood, and whose 
small, expressionless eyes glittered with plea- 
sure as she gazed on the crowd assembled to 
view and purchase her son’s works. 

Between me and the painter stood a figure 
evidently occupied with enquiries respecting 
the same piece I had fixed on. The back was 
turned to me ; but the graceful arm extended, 


I had | 


as [ have done in dreams ; that I might live 
| with one, from whose eye I did not shrink, 
from whose love I did not recoil ; peril, sor- 
row, death should not bar me from you; where 
you wandered I would go ; ‘ thy people should 
be my people, and thy God my God!’ But 
this is frenzy; I rave, and then remember 
_what I am!" As I read the last sentence, I 
thought I heard voices in Lucy's room: “ Con- 
science makes cowards of us all.’ T rose, and 
softly opend my dressing-room door, between 


which and my* wife's apartment there was a 


|} around. 


as if pointing to the Madonna, though half | 


concealed by the thick drapery of her shawl, 
revealed the speaker. I advanced, hesitated, 
advanced again.—Ah! I had not seen her in 
every variety of mood; I had not watched 
every attitude of that perfect form, to forget 
Lady Eleanor Staunton. I greeted her eager- 
ly ; and I felt-—she felt, that I was glad to 
A brief explanation removed all my 
her there: was but 


meet her. 


surprise at seeing she 


lately arrived; Mr. Staunton was obliged to | 


press forward to London, on business ; and 
she had requested permission to visit an aunt, 
whose declining health obliged her to become 
an inhabitant of some watering-place, and 
who, in consequence, had taken a house at 
Worthing. Here, then, was the temptation I 
had ceased ‘to seek ; nay, which I had studi- 
ously avoided, again thrown in my path. It 
is needless to recount, step by step, the re- 
newal of this dangerous intimacy. It suffices 


very short passage. Her door was also open ; 
she was seated on a low ottoman, and at her 
feet knelt our little boy, for his evening prayer. 
His back was turned, and | could only see the 
shining curls of his hair, as the light of the 
lamp fell full upon them. Lucy's face was 
bent low, and half in shadow, and a holy glory 
beamed in her eyes, which were fixed on her 
child. I stood awed, motionless; fearful al- 
most to profane by my breathing, the silence 
Mechanically | thought over those 
wild words, “ Thy people should be my people, 
and thy God my God.” “ Our father, which 
artin heaven, hallowed be thy name,” mur- 
mured the little child. The sweet, low words 
went to my heart; I shut my dressing-room 
door, and buried my face in my hands; and 
then I started up, and tore the letter of the 
temptress into a thousand atoms. 

Would that I had died that night! Would 
that I had perished when I first felt the sense of 
when I re- 
membered and sighed for the day when I, too, 
knelt at my mother’s knee, to pray against 
temptation ; when I made weak and miserable, 
but sincere resolutions, against the wrong, and 
for the right. But my punishment would then 
have been spared me. 

There are but two other days of my early 
life worth recording: to one, I look back with 
horror and remorse ; to the other, with chas- 
tened sorrow, and a spirit bowed and huin- 
bled. The first of these memorable days saw 
me vowed to Lady Eleanor Staunt ». She 
wrote me a hurried, frenzied note, intreating 
me to see her for halfan hour. I obeyed the 


overwhelming shame and regret; 


| summons, and found her in a state bordering 


on distraction: she said that her maid had be- 


| trayed her, that her desk had been broken 


to say, that, in a short time, every thing per- | 


taining to, or connected with, Lady Eleanor's 
name, was a pleasant delirium; all that was 
not belonging or relating to her, a dull blank. 
We had prolonged our stay at Worthing two 
months longer than we intended; when, one 
evening, as I sat alone in my study, a note 
was brought me from Lady Eleanor. 
formed me of the expected arrival of Mr. 
Staunton the ensuing day, and concluded thus: 
— ‘Oh that the cold links that bind us for 


ever apart from each other, could be dissolv- | her existence. 
ed by some magic spell! That I might follow jo her, bade her rely on me, and, leaving 


It in- | 


open, my letters and picture taken from it; 


that her husband had mounted his horse, and 


| rode off, full gallop, but where she knew not 


Of this only she was certain, that such was 


| his violence, that, should he find her in the 


| 
| 
} 


house when he returned, he would murder her. 
She assured me, that he had frequently struck 
her on slight provocations. She knelt at my 
feet, and clung to me; she wept, nay, shrieked, 
in the vehemence of her passion, and declared, 
that if I forsook her, she would put an end to 
I raised her from the ground, 
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her at an hotel, with directions to the landlord | when Eleanor lavished on every coxcomb 


to have a carriage and four in waiting by the 


time I should return, I hurried home. 


How well every incident of that evening is 
impressed on my memory ! I still see the cold, 
pure waves dashing on the shore ; I still hear 
the booming of the surf, as it broke the reflect- 
ed beams of the moon into phosphoric sparkles ; 
I still behold the line of pale light which bound- 
ed the mighty ocean in the distance. The fish- | 
erman’s song; the shrill laugh of children ; 


the hoarse call of boatmen ; and the confused 
murmur of a summer twilight, are still in my 
ear, as they sounded then ; and yet, what re- 
mains of the fearful realities of that evening, 
but a dream of regret! 

I shut myself in my study, and wrote a long, 
incoherent letter to my wife. 1 read it over; 


I figured her reading it, and it appeared a 
4 s PI 


mockery of her patient love. I tore it to 
pieces with my teeth, and stamped the frag- 


ments under my feet; I sat down again, and | 


wrote a few hasty words, containing an assu- 
rance that I had not left her for long, and nerv- 
ed myself to enter her room. I listened at the 
door for a moment before I turned the leck ; 
but all was silent——she slept; I stole softly to 
her bed-side, and gazed on that pure, pale face, 
with its shadowy brow. Involuntarily [ con- 
trasted its expression with the haggard beauty 
of the w eary and passion-dists rted countenance 
which, a short time since, presented itself to 
my view ; it was the contrast of sin and inno- 
cence. I looked round the apartment, and 
my eyes fell on t 
which hung over the chimney-piece: the night- 
lamp which stood under it, dimly lighted 
up the features of the infant Jesus, the female 
figure remaining in deep shade. Sudde nly, 
the tableau of that evening at Rome flashed 
across me. I saw my boy on Eleanor’s knee ; 
I saw Lucy’s look of sorrowful reproach, when 
I insisted on taking him with me. I was 


’ 


roused from my reverie by the sound of the 
church clock ; it was an hour beyond the 
time I had appointed with Lady Eleanor! I 
started up, and, in a few moments, the damp 
coolness of the night air fell upen my brow. 

I remained with Eleanor long after the de- 





lirious passion which had filled my heart had 


ceased to find a pl ice there. Her faults, to | 


which I had been blind while tiiey affected not 
me, now became glaringly visible ; her rest- 
less vanity and love of conquest; the fearful 
violence of her temper; the wild jealousy, not 
of my affection, but my esteem, for the forsaken 
Lucy, sickened and disgusted me. I grew 
weary ; her very beauty lost its charm, for I 
could not gaze on her without reflecting how 
stormy a burst might in a moment destroy (Co 
me) the features I looked on, and light into 
ungovernable fury the latent fire of her pas- 
sionate eyes. All my confjdence, too, in her 
love, was destroyed. Accustomed to the femi- 
nine dignity of my wife's manner to her male 
ecquaintance, I was shocked and ashamed 


e young artist's Madonna, | 


round her marks of preference and regard. I 
grew sick of her demi-mots ; what had once 
appeared wit, seemed forwardness; what had 
been playfulness, appeared coquetry ; and the 
expression of her “laughter lighted eyes,” 
seemed to me that which might be supposed 
to animate the countenance of a female demon 
——a mixture of talent and wantoness. Then, 
too, the torture, the fell, of being unable to 
introduce her to any but male acquaintances ; 
the shrinking and whispering of dames, who 
| had, at least, preserved their reputation, what- 
ever other loss they might have sustained, 
when Eleanor (which happened rarely) was 
| visible in the streets or public walks of Paris. 
And all this she seemed to feel and observe 
less than I did; or if observed, her feeling of 
it was only shown by a flash from those wild 
eyes, and a haughtier and firmer step. There 
was no woman's shrinking about her; Byron's 
Gulnare was gentle incomparison. The feel- 
ing of tenderness called forth by the evident 
suffering of one whom we ourselves have re- 
duced to a painful and galling situation, was 
never aroused by Eleanor: for humility and 
tenderness, which I had looked for, I found 
pride and defiance. She was born to sin, and 
to brave the consequences of sin. 
Mr. Staunton obtained a divorce and heavy 
| damages, and [I still remained with Eleanor, 
though sick at heart; weary of her, of life, of 
| every thing, and regretting my abandoned Lu- 
cy, and the tranquil | lessings of my home. I 
was at Paris, and the severe winter of 18— 


was setting in, when one morning | was star- 
tled by finding on the breakfast-table a letter, 
| the superscription of which was in Luey’s hand- 
writing. My hand shook violently as I broke 
the seal ; it contained but a few words, which 
were as follow :— 
MY DEAR HUSBAND: 

** Our (my was scratched ont) little boy 
has got a return of his old complaint on the 
lungs: the doctors here have pronounced him 


} in greatand immediate danger. Under such 

circumstances, I am sure | know you well 

} enough to depend on ycur allowing nothing to 
- > > Lad 


detain you at Paris. Pray, prey come to us, 

for lam very wretched. Oh! Frederic, if it 

should please God to take him from us! Ever 

| your own, Lucy.” 
Werthing. 


I waited till Lady Eleanor entered the 
| breakfast-room, and, after a few preliminary 
words, I read the letter to her. Anger and 
contempt shadowed her face, and her answer 
grated on my feelings: “You are impatient 
to return, Frederic, and you cannot do better 
than catch at the first woman's excuse offered 
to you. I have no doubt you will find your 
child perfectly well by the time its mother 
welcomes you." She paused for a few mo- 
ments, and then spoke with much emotion: 
the substance of her speech kept me silent, 








while it filled me with surprise and indignation. 








hee ae ee me a 











She withdrew all claim on my protection, and 
declared her intention of marrying a Mr. Sul- 
livan, who had occasionally visited at my 
house, and sung with her; and whose extreme 
boyishness, both of age and appearance, had 
never allowed me, for one instant, to look up- 
on him as a subject for Eleanor’s coquetry. 
She disgusted me by her cold calculation of the 
advantages to be derived from this step ; she 
reminded me, that although she was divorced, 
I could not do her the justice of marrying 
her; she assured me the young man was pas- 
sionately attached to her, and that her conduct 
was excused in his eyes by the barbarity of | 
her husband. She might have spoken for | 
hours. I rose, and could not forbear exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Well, Eleanor, | could not have believ- 
ed you would have been so false.” Never did 
I behold fury in woman like that she display- 
ed atthese words. ‘‘ Do you reproach me with 
falsehood ?—you,”’ exclaimed she, “ you, who 
led me on, step by step, till I became a living 
lie to all around me ;—you, who, under the 
very eyes of the woman you professed to hon- 
our as a wife, gave stolen tokens of affection | 
to your mistress ?—You! oh! man, man, do 

you not blush to talk of falsehood, knowing | 
what you are? Fool!” continued she, 1 
more passionately, “ shall I, who played false 
in my husband’s home, when my own happi- 
ness, my own interest, were bound up in my 
faith, be true to one who cannot aid me—who 
has ceased to love me; and, like a wayward 
child, has breken through all restraint to ob- 
tain a toy, the possession of which already 
wearies him. Go! go back to your gentle 
Lucy, and offer her the dregs of a heart satiat- 
ed with unholy passion. Go! 
have rendered vain all sacrifice to sin, made 
for your sake ; so may all your tardy sacrifice 
to virtue be also vain; and may every effort | 
you make for the right be followed by bitter- 

ness and disappointment ; may the being you 

abandoned forsake you in turn; andthe home 

to which you return, be desolate!’ I could 

not answer; her words fell like a knell on my 

ear; arfd, amid all the bewilderment of my 

feelings, rose the one thought, “ And this is 

she for whom I have given so much, whose 

love I deemed a compensation for all other 

blessings !"’ 

I parted from Eleanor, and was soon on my 
way to England. At Calais 1 was detained 
three days by stress of weather, in spite of bribe | 
and exhortation to the captains of packets ;— 
but at length fortune favoured me; I touched 
English ground again; I heard English voices ; 
and the evening of my arrival found me at the 
door of our cottage, at Worthing, in which 
Lucy had ever since continued to reside. The 
knocker was muffled: with a beating heart I 
rang the bell; | paused. No one answered | 
my summons; I repeated the ring several 
times, and at length I heard a slow, heavy 
step advance through the hall. I said to my- | 
self then, “ My child isdead."” The door was 


vet 


and, as you | 





Lucy Franklin—He is gone ! he is gone ! 


| midst of tears, to bless my return. 


| little one ? 


| tionless for ever! 


| winged its flight to another world 


by excessive anxiety 
which had been received since she had been too 


informing her of my speedy return. 
died without knowing of my repentance, of my 
love; Eleanor’s curse was fulfilled; the home 
to which I returned was desolate ! 
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slowly opened by my old butler, who ejaculat- 
ed in a sorrowful tone, “ Good Lord ! is it you, 
sir? it’s all over!""—* When did it happen?” 
said I, as a cold chill fell onmy heart. “ This 
morning, sir, at eight o'clock ; all's been done 
that could be done.’’ I sprang past the old 
man, and rushed up stairs: even in those few 
moments I made resolutions for the future: I 
pictured to myself Lucy reviving under my 
care and consolations; | vowed eternal con- 
stancy and devotedness to her; [ figured her 
weeping on my bosom, and looking up, in the 
I paused 
on the landing-place. Was it some wild 
dream, or did I indeed hear the voice of my 
[ pushed open the door of his 
apartment, which adjoined Lucy's :—why did 
my heart sicken, when I beheld my living child 
kneeling at his nurse’s side, and slowly repeat- 


| ing that well-remembered prayer, “ Our Fa- 
| ther, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 


name."’ The woman screamed when she saw 
me, in vulgar terror and uncertainty ; but my 
boy ran forward, and clung tome. I took him 
by the hand, and led him into Lucy's room. 
There, pale as the drapery beneath ; slumber- 
ing,as when I last beheld her, lay my sainted 
wife ; but her slumber was that from which 
there is no waking to terror, to bitterness, or 
to despair. I looked again: she was, accord- 
ing to the common phrase, /aid out. At that 
moment, I felt as if it would have consoled me 


to have beheld her as she died. I felt as if the 


clasping of her hands, or the turn of that grace- 
| ful head, could have told me whether she died 
thinking of me, with my name on her lips, 
| with the hope of my return in her heart :—but 


There she lay, cold, stiff, and mo- 
Strangers had closed those 
pure and lovely eyes, and shaded that uncon- 


in vain! 


sciouscheek with their long melancholy lashes; 
| strangers had spoken the last words of conso- 


that sinless soul 
They told 
me she had died of a brain fever, brought on 
they gave me the letters 


lation and tenderness, as 


ill to read them; and there, with the seal un- 


broken, was the one J had written from Paris, 


She had 


From the Eng 
HEIS GONE! HE IS GONE! 
He is gone! he is gone! 
Like the leaf from the tree ; 
Or the down that is blown 
By the wind o'er the lea. 
He is fled, the light hearted! 
Vet a tear must have started 
To his eye, when he parted 
From love-stricken me ! 


He is fled! he is fled ! 
Like a gallant so free, 


—~—— 


shman's Magazine. 











Plumed cap on his head, 

And sharp sword by his knee; 
While his gay feathers flutter'd, 
Surely something he mutter'd, 
He at least must have utter’d 

A farewell tome! 


He’s away! he’s away 

To far lands o'er the sea— 
And many’s the day 

Ere home he can be; 
But where’er his steed prances, 
Amid thronging lances, 
Sure he'll think of the glances 

That love stole from me! 
He is gone! he is gone 

Like the leaf from the tree ; 
But his heart is of stone 

If it ne'er dream of me! 
For | dream of him ever !— 
His buff coat and beaver, 
And long sword O! never 

Are absent from me ! 

—_ 


Frem the Monthly Magazine. 


MECHANISM AND ITS MARVELS 


Tus is the age of mechanical invention, 
end we have no doubt, that before its course 
has run out, we shall have made a prodigious 
advance in the power of man over nature.— 
The railway system is of itself a great triumph 
We are not to be discouraged by the accidents, 
which from time to time occur in its use, for 
in every instance of those accidents the mis- 
fortune has been fa rly earned by the folly or 
rashness of the sufferer. Two or three things 
of this kind have lately happened on the Li- 
verpool railway But what is to be expected, 
if a clown who thinks he can outrun a vehicle 
flying thirty miles an hour, is crushed in con- 
sequence. Another fellow gets drunk, and 
will choose no place to sleep off his drunken- 
ness but the middle of the railway ; the en- 
gine comes, with the rapidity of a shaft of 
lightning, and before the engineer can see 
that there is any thing before him but the sky, 
the body is cut in two. Another clown 
chooses to hang on the engine, at full speed, 
as he would hang on the shafts of his cart; 
warning is of no use to him; he drops off, and 
is ground into powder at the moment But 
those are no more impeachments of the sys- 
tem than the possibility of breaking one’s neck 
by a fall from the first-floor window is an argu- 
ment for living onthe ground. Even the more 
serious doubt whether the railway be in reality 
the cheaper, as it is decidedly the mere rapid 
and powerful mode, vanishes before just con- 
sideration. The expense of the Liverpool 
railway has been heavy, and like all com- 
mencements, there have been errors, and even 
some unnecessary expenditures in the under- 
taking. A railway too, on which the chief 


articles of carriage must be the bulky products! 
| words of a speaker at Liverpool be transmitted 


of manufacture, or the still bulkier raw mate- 
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sial, must have dimensions that can scarcely | 





be required for the usual intercourse of the 
country. ‘There may have also been a rather 
ostentatious attention to magnificence in the 
design, which, however laudable and even 
fitting in a great national monument, is not re- 
quired in a mere instrument of connection be- 
tween two trading towns in a remote part of the 
kingdom. But this is of all faults the most 
venial. We hope that no London railway will 
be constructed without a view to the national 
honour. It is a nobler monument than all the 
triumphal arches of Rome. 

We say then that the Liverpool railway is 
an experiment no longer ; that it has fully suc- 
ceeded. The profits may be less than the san- 
guineness of speculation imagined. But the 
facts are ascertained that a steam-engine can 
carry weights te which no animal power is 
equal, with a rapidity that sets all animal 
speed at defiance; and that it can do this 
without intermission, without regard of night 
or day, frost or sunshine, the height of sum- 
mer, or depth of the most inclement season of 
the year. Ifthe Liverpool railway were not 
to pay its own expenses, all that could be ra- 
tionally said would be: There has been some 
rashness or clumsiness in the details, but you 
have got all that an inventive people can re- 
quire. You have got a new and mighty power 
of nature ; such things are not yvouchsafed for 
nothing ; and your business is now to bring 
to it the observation and ingenuity with which 
you have been furnished by Providence for 
such purposes, and to bring this noble princi- 
ple, this new revelation in mechanics into the 
active and manageable employment of man.” 
One of the curious and useful results of the 
railway will probably be some improvement in 
the communication of sound. Every body 
knows the contrivance, which has now be- 
come so common in the shops of workmen and 
tradesmen, the tin tube by which a message 
is conveyed through all parts of the house, at 
the moment, and which of course saves the 
delay and trouble of sending a servant. Those 
tubes are capable of a much more general ap- 
plication, and might be very conveniently ap- 
plied to every house. The principle is now 
to be tried on a larger scale. It is proposed, 
by means of a small tube throughout the 
length of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, to convey information as quickly as in 
conversation. The length of the longest tun- 
nel of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
is about six thousand six hundred feet. but it is 
thought that articulate sounds could be transmit- 
ted not only through the tunnels, but along the 
whole length of the railway. Its convenience 
on the railway would be obvious, as by a few 
men, stationed at regular distances, even 
miles apart, warning could be instantly given 
through the speaking-pipe of any obstruction 
or accident. But the probability is, that it 
will be discovered that not only can the 


to Manchester, but that they can be transmit- 























ted through any distance however great, and 
with an almost instantaneous rapidity. The 
progress of sound through the sir is well 
known to be eleven hundred and forty-two 
feet in a second, and it is a singular fact that 
the feeblest sound travels as rapidly as the 
loudest: thus a whisper has the speed of a 
burst of thunder. But by all the experiments 
on tubes, it appears that the transmission of 
sound is infinitely more rapid than in the 
open air, or actually occupies no time what- 
ever. 

A series of experiments made a few years 
since by M. Biot and other French mathemati- 
cians when the iron pipes were laying down for 
conveying water to Paris, seem to promise an 
unbounded power of transmission. They join- 
ed long ranges of those pipes to each other, so 
es to make a continued tube of several miles. 
The results were, that the lowest whisper at 
the one end of the tube was heard with the 
most perfect distinctness at the other, and 
that it was heard instantaneously. The mo- 
ment the speaker at one end was seen to apply 
his lips to the tube, his words were heard at 
the other. If this discovery should be sub- 
stantiated by the railway tube, man will pos- 
sess another power over nature of the most 
curious and useful kind 
mirable invention as it is, would be a toy to 
an instrument by which a public order or any 
other piece of 
at its full lencth from the seat of wovernment 
to a seaport, or any other important spot of the 
kingdom, equally in fog and clear weather, 
night and day, and without even the delay 
that occurs by the telegraph. The sailing and 
triumph of a fleet, 


intelligence could be conveved 









the surprise of an enemy, 








The telegraph, ad- | 


a stroke that micht decide the fate of a nation, | 


might be the consequence of this simple inven- 
tion. And its value wor 
in the course of time, it could be 
individual use of mimunity ; if a system 
could be established allowing every body to 
avail himself of this mode of communication ; 
like the Post Ovice. 
was originally established only for the uses of 
the state and monarchs, but is now turned to 
the service of every man who desires to write 
a letter. 


wld be still enhanced, if 
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From the Britich C)itie. 
LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 
(Concluded from page 68.) 


The second of Mr. Moore's ponderous vo- 
lumes is devoted to that portion of Lord Byron's 
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so strangely mixed in him, that he “could 
neither love t!-» world, nor the world him.” 
He now found, with rankling mortification, 
that the world was abundantly ready to take 
him at his word : and he accordingly went forth 
from his country bristling all over with fierce 
resentment; resolved that, like a coiled hedge- 
hog, he would present nothing but his prickles 
to the nostrils and the jaws of his persecutors. 
In this comfortable mood it was that he visited 
the plain of Warterloo, and climbed the “ gi- 
ant-snouted crags’ of Switzerland; but he 
found that “‘ the mountain-palaces of nature’ 
could afford no asylum to a haunted heart ;* 
and during this period it was that the perilous 
stuff which weighed upon his bosom vented 
itself in the third eanto of Childe Harold, and 
the unearthly mystery of Manfred. For some 
time he lingered in the vicinity of Geneva, 
where he endured with wondrous tractability 
a good round scolding from the Stael, on the 
desperate absurdity of attempting to stand at bay 
against the opinion of the world. This search- 
ing exhortation did so far “ unbend his noble 
courage,” that he actually signified to a friend 
in England his readiness still to be reconciled 
to his lady His words of 
peace were suffered to fall to the ground— 
(additional proof of her bitter sense of injury 
and outrage)—and they sprung up again, it 
would appear, in the shape of armed and vin- 

From the moment of this re- 
mbly, be dated the commence- 
:, in the mind of the wanderer, 
more deep and rancorous than ever he had yet 
experienced. With the eruptions of that un- 
holy fire, the werld is already too well ac- 
qa uinted; and we conceive that, « xcept among 
the veriest fanatics of his party, there cannot 
be a question respecting the atrocity of his 
vengeance. To us it appears to bear the mark 
of the most gowardly brutality He spared 
not to assail his lady and her family with every 


The attempt failed. 


} li . 
dictive feelings 


pulse may, pré 


ment of a proces 


form of contemptnous derision and malignant 
insult. They were the perpetual subjects of 


his sarcasms and his rhymes; and this, too, 
even at a time when he was living en the pro- 
perty of the woman whose peace and happiness 
had been wrecked by her connection with him 
For, be it remembered, that though he formed 


| to himself the resolution never to lay a finger 


life which followed his separation from his | 


wife. Its opening discovers this rejected hus- 
band “driven by the excommunicating voice 
of society to an exile which had not even the 
dignity of appearing voluntary.”’ He had often 
felt a sort of perverse gratification in repre- 


senting himselfas a being formed ina different 
mould from other men; as having the elements 


| 


on her fortune, this resolution he had not the 
integrity or fortitude to keep He reserved 
for his own use one half the produce of the 
estates, which, in her right, he could legally 
command, after the death of Lady Noel. Is 
genius, we ask, to consecrate enormities like 
these ? Is it to release a man from the obliga- 
tion of acting, not merely with the honesty of 
an ordinary citizen, but with the spirit and 
dignity, and courtesy of a gentleman? Is it 
not treason to society to speak of such things 
in any language but that of the austerest re- 
probation ? 

The life of his Lordship at Venice is matter 

- Thi: 
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of general notoriety. Every one knows the 
ostentatious aversion which he there professed 
for the society of his countrymen. For this 
feeling there might, perhaps, be some faint 
excuse. 
an Englishman, was sure to environ him with 
painful and humiliating reminiscences, from 
which he might pardonably shrink. But then, 
there was something insufferably disgusting in 
the tone of insolence with which he avowed 
his “ utter abhorrence of the travelling Eng- 
lish,”’ and in the denunciations of their stupid- 
ity and coarseness which are prodigally scat- 
tered over his correspondence. It is not, per- 
haps, quite so generally known that in this 
“ Sea-Sodom,’’—as he himself entitles it—he 
broke out into a course of degrading profligacy 
which even he is said to have afterwards con- 
templated with loathing, if not remorse If 
this, however, was imperfectly known before, 
Mr. Moore has taken most exemplary care 
that it shall be distinctly understood now. He 
has assumed some credit for the very laudable 
eelf-controul wherewith he has abstained trom 
all notice of the affairs of gallantry which so- 
laced the leisure of his Lordship during “ the 
witching time’ of his early popularity in Eng- 
land. He is, however, extremely anxious that 
the world should duly estimate the value of 
this sacrifice : and he, accordingly informs us, 
that he has been prompted to it solely by a 
delicate regard to living reputations, and to 
that * peculiar sense of decorum in’ this coun- 





try, which makes the mention of suc h frailties 
hardly a less crime than the commission of 
them.”’ He does not, however, hesitate broadly 
to avow, that he rery deeply regrets the hard 
necessity which imposes this forbearance! The dis- 
closures in question, he conceives are devoutly 
to be desired, inasmuch as they would help to 


illustrate “‘ the strange history of his Lord- 
ship's mind in one of its most interesiing chap- 
ters!’ Fortunately, the world is not condemn- 


ed to a total | 
to be derived templation of his 
Lordship’s softer moments. His life in Venice 
happily furnishes another interesting chapter, 


. ] j 4 a } } 
ss of the edification and delight 


from the con 


abounding in similar instruction, against the 
publication of which Mr. Moore conceives, no 
injunction whatever can be reasonably appre- 
hended. In foreign countries, it is comfortable 
to know, a different standard is applicable to 
the morality of What is wrong in 
England, is not so rery wrong in Italy. They 
there, as Lord Byron himself informs us, leave 
the word net out of the seventh commandment ; 
‘ gaiety of con- 


females. 


and, accordingly, with perfect 
science,” let heaven see the tricks which they 
dare not actually show their All 
this was exceedingly convenient to the hero; 
and it is no less to his biographer, since it re- 
lievs him from all scruples towards the frail 
individuals involved in these little affairs; or 
at all events, “whatever delicacy we may 
think it right to exercise in speaking of their 
frailties, must be with reference rather to our 


husbands. 


The sight—nay, the very thought of 
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| views and usages than theirs."* Nothing in 
| the world can be more clear and satisfactory ! 
As the people of the Continent have a different 
and much more agreeable edition of the De- 
calogue than ourselves, it would be the extra- 
vagance of prudery for any Englishman to re- 
fuse himself the benefit of its various readings ; 
or for any historian to abstain from presenting 
lus with a distinct view of its inestimable and 
manifold advantages. Under these favourable 
circumstances, therefore,and “ availing himself 
of the latitude thus allowed him,’’ Mr. Moore 
has abandoned all his former reserve, and has 
given, “ with but little suppression, the noble 
poet's letters relative to his Italian adventures. 
To throw a veil over the irregularities of his 
private life would be to afford but a partial 
portraiture of his character—to rob him of the 
advantage of being himself the historian of his 
own errors—to deprive him of the softening 
light thrown round such transgressions by 
vivacity and fanecy—by passionate love of beau- 
ty and strong yearning after affection.” To 
be sure, some little danger might, at first sight, 
be apprehended to the youthful imaginations 
of weak brethren or sisters, from the seduction 
of such an example; but these alarms will be 
found, on examination, to be quite unworthy of 
any liberal or enlightened understanding ; es- 


pecially when we look upon the barricadoes of 
tough gossamer and impenetrable muslin which 
have been raised by our cautious and exemplary 
moralist, between the virtue of his reade rs, 
and the perilous influence of his hero’s achieve- 
ments : 

“ They.”’ says he, “who would dare to plead 
the authority of Lord Byron for t 
must hrst be able to trac e th m to the same pal- 
liating sources—to that sensibility, whose very 
epth—that 
stretch of imagination, to the very verge, per- 
} 


Heir errors, 


excesses showed its strength and d 


haps, of what reason ean bear without giving 
way—that whole combination, in short, of grand 
but disturbing powers, which alone could be 
llowéd to extenuate such moral derangement, 
but which, even in him thus dangerotsly gilted, 
were insuflicient to excuse it.""—p. 52. 


We hold it impossible to be sufficiently grate- 
ful for the incomparable moral safety lamp which 
our philosopher has here so skilfully and so con- 
siderately constructed for us, and by which he 
has contrived to throw a sort of ingenious wire- 
gauze round the flame which he exhibits, thus 
securing to us the benefit of light, without the 
danger of combustion! We do trust that all 
crandmothers and maiden aunts will now toss 
to the winds their appre hensions, lest the fire- 
damp of youthful fancies should burstintoexplo- 
sion from the contact of this perilous and subtle 
element. The most nervous of moralists must 
perceive that the precautions of our conductor 
have rendered such a crisis plainly impossible. 
Let all approach, then, and contemplate, with- 
out scruple or alarm, the splendours of that 
«interesting chapter in the history of the Poet's 


*P. 51, 




















heart and mind” which exhibits his intoxicat- 
ing successes, first with the vixen wife of a 
Venetian shopkeeper, and then with a fero- 
cious trull, the wife of a baker, a virago of 
Amazonian strength and stature, who preserv- 
ed her ascendency by knocking her rivalsdown, 
and whom her illustrious lover himself could 
keep in order only by calling up the keenest 
lightnings of hiseye! It would, indeeed, have 
been lamentable if this most didactic exhibi- 
tion should have been suppressed. Nothing can 
possibly be more authentic than the materials 
for it. The details are furnished by the im- 
mortal genius himself. The whole history of 
his bonnes fortunes is recorded by his own hand, 
at prodigious length, and, evidently, with a 
lively relish of selt-complacency and triumph : 
and they are given, by his chronicler, almost 
with religious fidelity, always excepting an oc- 
casional hiatus, excellently calculated to keep 
curiosity alive, and imagination active. The 
whole, we can assure our readers, is quite wor- 
thy to be preserved in cedar—together with 
the memoirs of that incomparable Aspasia, the 
renowned Harriette Wilson! So much for this 
inestimable chapter “in the history of the 
poet'sheartand mind!’ So much for this glo- 
rious illustration of his vivacity and fancy, his 
admiration of beauty, and his insatiable yearn- 
ing after affection! Never. we verily believe, 
was the cause of vice rendered much more ex- 
quisitely ridiculous and contemptible. 

These most delectable adventures were fol- 
lowed up by a somewhat more august speci- 
men of adultery; we allude to his intimacy 
with the celebrated Countess Guiccioli. This 
young lady was married, or rather sold, at the 
age of sixteen, toa rich nobleman of Romagna, 
aged sixty. His Lordship’s unwearied liberality 
of communication has put us as completely 
in possession of this affair as it has of his Ve- 
netian recreations ; and, besides, the Countess 
herself has been obliging enough to furnish 
Mr. Moore with a history of it, in the very 
purest Italian. ‘ For some time,”’ he tells us, 
** she was an Angiolina, and he (the Count G.) 
a Marino Faliero, a good old man; but young 
Italian women are not satisfied with good old 
men :"’—nor any other young women that we 
ever heard of. But then, other young women 
have not always the invaluable privilege en- 
joyed by those of Italy, namely, that of having 
husbands who, whether old or young, are a 
sort of trustees to shifting uses; retaining 
in themselves a legal estate and property ia 
the persons of their wives, while the beneficial 
interest and usufruct seems to belong to the rest 
of the world. His Lordship’s residence at Ra- 
venna was rendered exceedingly delightful part- 
ly by the society of this lady, and partly by the 
opportunity it gavehim of indulging his taste 
for turbulence and revolution. Italy, it will 
be remembered, was at that time, agitated by 
the plots of the Carbonari. Elements were 
abroad in wonderful harmony with the restless 
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adultery, and insurrection. He entered deeply 
into the views and designs of the malecontents, 
and assisted them largely by his counsels and 
his purse. And yet, after all, never, it must 
surely be confessed, since the world began, 
was there a much more ridiculous or miserable 
specimen ofa conspirator ! He knew perfectly 
well that all letters were opened by the govern- 
ment; and yet the following is the style in 
which he writes to England : 


“ Beassured there are troublous times brew- 
ing for Italy ; and as I never could keep out of a@ 
row in my life, it will be my fate, I dare say, to 
be over head and ears in wt. But no matter; 
these are the stronger reasons for coming to see 
me soon.”’’—Moore, p. 305. 

“T have besides another reason for desiring 
you to be speedy, which is, that there is THaT 

rewing in Italy which will speedily cut off all 
security of communication, and set all your An- 
glo-travellers flying in every direction, with 
their usual fortitude in foreign tamults. The 
Spanish and French affairs have set the Italians 
in a ferment; and no wonder: they have been 
too long trampled on. This will make a sad 
scene for your exquisite traveller, but not for 
the resident, who naturally wishes a people to 
redress itself. I shall, if permitted by the na- 
tives, remain to see what will come of it, and 
perhaps to take a turn with them, like Dugald 
Dal getty and his horse, in case of business ; for 
I shall think it by far the most interesting spec- 
tacle and moment in existence, to see the Ita- 
lians send the barbarians of all nations back to 
their own dens. I have lived long enough 
among them to feel more for them as a nation 
than tor any other people in existence. But 
they want union, and they want principle ; and 
| doubt their success. However, they will try, 
probably, and if they do, it will be a good cause. 
No italian ean hate an Austrian more than I do : 
unless it be the English, the Austrians seem 
to me the most obnexious race under the sky.” 
—p. 316—317. 

“ [am in the third act of my tragedy ; but 
whether it will be finished or not, I know not. 
I have, at this present, too many passions of my 
own on hand to do justice to those of the dead. — 
Besides the vexations mentioned in my last, I 
have incurred a quarrel with the Pope's cara- 
biniers, or gens-d'armerie, who have petition- 
ed the Cardinal against my liveries, as resem- 
bling too nearly their own lousy uniform. The 
particularly object to the epaulettes, which all 
the world with us have on upon gala days. My 
liveries are of the colours conforming to my 
arms, and have been the family hue since the 
year L066. 

“I have sent a tranchant reply, as you may 
suppose ; and have given to understand that, if 
any soldados of that respectable corps insult my 
servants, 1 will do likewise by their gallant 
commanders; and I have directed my raga- 
muffins, six in number, who are tolerably sa- 
vage, to defend themselves, in case of aggres- 
sion ; and, on holidays and gaudy days, { shall 
arm the whole set, including myself, in case of 
accidents or treachery. I used to play pretty 
well at the broad-sword, once upon a time at 





temperament of the bard. His time was accord- 
ingly pretty much divided between poetry, 
Museum.— Vol. XIX. 





Angelo's ; but I shouid like the pistol, our na- 
tional buccaneer weapon, better,though I am out 
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of practice at present. However, I can ‘ wink 
ont hold out mine iron.’ It makes me think 
(the whole thing does) of Romeo and Juliet— 
‘now, Gregory, remember thy smashing blow.”’’ 
—-p. 334. 

* Politics here still savage and uncertain. 
However, we are all in our ‘ bandaliers’ to join 
the ‘ Highlanders if they cross the Forth,’ 1. e. 
to crush the Austrians if they pass the Po. The 
rascals !—and that dog L-——I, to say their sub- 
jects are happy !--Ifever [come back, I'll work 
some of these ministers.’’—p. 347. 

“ ] can't say any thing to you about Italy, for 
the government here look upon me with a sus- 
picious eye, as ] am well informed. Pretty fel- 
lows '—as if I, a solitary stranger, could do any 
mischief. It is because I am tond of rifle and 
pistol shooting, | believe; for they took the 
alarm at the quantity of cartridges I consumed 
—the wiseacres !"'—p. 359. 

« Of the state of things here it would be diffi- 
cult and not very prudent to speak at large, the 
Huns opening all letters. 1 wonder ifthey can 
read them when they have opened them ; if so, 
they may see, in my MOST LEGIBLE HAND, THAT 
I THINK THEM DAMNED SCOUNDRELS AND BAR- 
BARIANS, and THEIR EMPEROR a Foot, them- 
selves more fools than he ; all which they may 
send to Vienna, for any thing I care. They 
have got themselves masters of the Papal police, 
ami are bullying away ; but some day or other 
they will pay for all: it may not be very soon, 
because these unhappy Italians have no consist- 
ency among themselves; but I suppose that 
Providence will! get tired of them at last.’’—p. 
382. 

Now is it possible for mortal gravity to con- 
template all this without being tempted to in- 
voke the spirit of Cervantes? What would that 
mighty master have given for such a picture 
of a deep and subtle agitator? Here was a 
dealer in plots and conspiracies, conscious that 
the ten thousand eyes and ears of a jealous 
despotism were fixed upon him, and that not a 
syllable he penned could escape inspection— 
and yet unable to write to his friend or his 
publisher without some petty explosion of his 
noble impatience, which might give due no- 
tice to the “ scoundrels and barbarians,'’ of the 
sedition he was helping to brew within their 
territories ! With an enthusiasm so “ stirring, 
audible, and full of vent,” it would have been 
the consummation of folly to expect any thing 
else than that which actually happened—name- 
ly, that Ais savour should be abhorred by the 
government under which he was living, and 
that the land would speedily vomit him forth. 
Had he been anxious to bring sentence of ba- 
nishment, ruin, and proscription, on himself 
and his friends, it would be hard to show how 
he could have laboured more effectually for 
the accomplishment of that purpose. But this 
was one of the incorrigible puerilities of By- 
ron's character. He thought and talked about 
freedom like a turbulent and contumacious 
school boy. He was always impatient to be 


acting over again the mutinies of Harrow. The 
love of liberty never became a healthy principle 
in his constitution. It wasan element which fell 
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into combination with his spleen,and hiscaprice, 
and his eagerness for distinction ; consequent- 
ly, instead of diffusing a salutary glow through- 
out his system and complexion, it was perpe- 
tually breaking out into foul and angry erup- 
tions, which betrayed the morbid fermentation 
going on within. All this while, be it remem- 
bered, he was a fastidious patrician—proud of 
his birth, and tenacious of his rank and privi- 
lege—an aristocrat, not merely to the back 
bone, but to the very tips of his fingers. He 
had a positive loathing for all that was plebei- 
an ; and was scarcely more proud of the might of 
his genius, than he was of the smallness, and 
whiteness, and delicacy of his hands, which he 
regarded as indications of the purity and noble- 
ness of his blood.* It is difficult to imagine 
any thing much more absurd than this mon- 
strous combination of the peer and the radical. 
Nothing, in truth, could well be more crade 
than all the imaginings of this extraordinary 
personage, relative to political subjects: we 
say imaginings—for opinions he had none. He 
had certain impulses and feelings, but no fix- 
ed scheme of thought. At one time we find 
him raving about Napoleon, and predicting his 
political resurrection, just in the same spirit 
that a gentleman of the turf bets upon a favour- 
ite horse ; and finally lamenting his downfall, 
because, after him, none but fools were left to 
govern mankind, and because a rod of iron was 
better than a leaden sceptre. At another time 
we hear him invoking swift perdition on all 
existing dynasties, and declaring that nothing 
would do but an universal republic. And then, 
again, we catch him confessing that “ riches 
are power, and that poverty is slavery all the 
world over, and that one sort of establishment 
or government is no better for the people than 
another.”’ It would be idle to ascribe the fa- 
culty of judging, upon such matters, to one 
who was capable of venting such whimsical and 
silly contradictions. In fact, he was just about 
as much impelled by hatred of tyranny, and 
ardour for the cause of national independence, 
as a fox-hunting squire is carried over five-bar- 
red gates by a virtuous abhorrence of vermin, 
and a tender regard for the poultry-yards of 
his neighbours. No one who has ever studied 
his character can doubt that, to him, the whole 
game was little more than a source of pleasur- 
able excitement. It was poetry reduced to ac- 
tion. It filled his mind with splendid images ; 
it absorbed much of the corrosive inquietude 
of his nature ; it animated him with the hope 
of a new career of eminence and renown ; it 
afforded him, as he"thought, an opportunity of 
showing the world that, after all, he was born 
for some higher purpose than that of writing 
verses. And therefore, probably, it was that, 
*** Lord Byron often boasted of his being, at heart, 
devoutly aristoeratical ; and confessed that he had 
completely inherited his mother’s disposition, wha, 
according to him, was, perhaps, the proudest woman 


in England.”  Millingen’s Memoirs on Greece, 








p. 15, note. 




















when rebellion lay in his way, he was very glad 
to take it up. In short, it verily was his good 
pleasure to take the diversion of insurrection : 
and he seems to have thought it a matter of 
profound indifference whether he followed the 
sport in his own country or any other. 

When driven from Ravenna his first migra- 
tion was to Pisa: and thither the Guiccioli ac- 
companied him, together with her father and 
brother, who were involved in the proscription, 
and who, according to the very comfortable 
“usages of Italy, were not in the slightest 
degreee discomposed by being domiciled with 
their fair relative and her illustrious paramour. 
The removal took place in the Autumn of 1821, 
and the residence of the noble exile was in the 
Lanfranchi palace, an ancient and massive 
structure, of collossal dimensions, and appa- 
rently imperishable strength, and which, as 
might reasonably be expected, was haunted. 

“| have got,” he says, “into a famous old 
feudal palazzo, on the Arno, large enough for 
a garrison, with dungeons below, and cells in 
the walls, and so full of ghosts, that the learned 
Fletcher—(my valet)—-begged leave to change 


his room, and then refused to occupy his neve | 


hosts in that 


room, because there were more 
than in the other.” 


a 
o 


From this place of perturbed spirits he was 
soon driven, not by the ghosts, but by powers 
of flesh and blood, which proved to be mueh 
more awkward customers. In consequence of 
a casual encounter with the guard at Pisa, he 
found it necessary to remove for a time to 
Monte Nero, a country house in the vicinity of 
Leghorn ; and it was at this period that he 
formed his memorable coalition with Leigh 
Hunt. We have no room to dwell on this 
Holy Alliance. The whole affair is fresh in 
the recollection of the public; it is therefore 
only necessary to state that, frem the represen- 
tations of Mr. Moore, it appears clear that 
Lord Byron was the original author of the 
scheme. His motives were, “in the first place, 
his wish to second the views of his friend Shel- 
ley in inviting Hunt to join hii in Italy ; and, 
in the next, a desire to avail himself of Hunt's 


experience, as an editor, in the favourite pro- 
ject of a periodical work.’’ He was in want, it 
seems, of some such vomitory, for discharg- 
ing, without restraint, or obstruction, the 
villainous congestiens of spleen, and ribaldry, 
of sedition and profaneness, that were now | 
habitually forming in his mind. His temper | 
had long been growing more and more intracta- 
ble and wayward, more impatient of counsel and | 
remonstrance, and more inflexibly resolved on | 
outraging and defying the public opinion.— | 
This arrogant wilfulness is perpetually betray- 
ing itself in his correspondence, more especial- 
ly that with his publisher, Mr. John Murray, 
whom he was not always in the habit of treat- 
ing with very ceremonious consideration. The 
following is a specimen. 


“ These (pecuniary) matters must be arrang- 
ug: 


| 


ed with Mr. las Kinnaird. He is my trustee, 
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and a man of honour. To him yen can state all 

our mercantile reasons, which you might not 
like to state to me personally, such as, ‘ heavy 
season'—‘ flat public’—‘ don't go off — lordship 
writes too much’— won't take advice’— de- 
— popularity'—‘ deduction for the trade’ 
—‘ make very little’— generally lose by him’ 
—‘ pirated edition’— foreign edition’ — severe 
criticisms,’ &c. with other hints and howls for 
an oration, which I leaye Deuglas, who is an 
orator, to answer. 

“ You can also state them more freely toa 
third person, as between you and me the 
couldonly produce some smart postsc ripts, which 
would not adorn our mutual archives. 

“| am sorry for the Queen, and that's more 
than you are. '—Moore. vol. ii. p. 517. 

Finding, therefore, that the explosions he 
prepared did not go off so freely and rapidly 
as he desired, under the management of his 
operatives in London, he was glad to set up, 
on the spot, a sort of infernal machine of his 
own, into which he might cram all the mephi- 
tic and combustible materials he could muster, 
and keep the matchin hisown hand. But the 
inexplicable part of the history is, that he 
should ever think of Leigh Hunt as a confede- 
}rate in this high-minded enterprise—Leigh 

Hunt—the very man of whom he had former- 
|ly written in the following complimentary 
| language to Mr. Moore ! 

“ Ventcr, Jone Isr, 1898, 
Hunt’s letteris probably the 
exact piece of vulgar coxcombry you might ex- 
pect from his situation. He is a good man, with 





‘i * * , £ 


| some poetical elements in his chaos; but spoilt 


spital and a Sund 


by the Christ Chure! ay 
newspaper—to say no of the Surry Jail, 
which conceited him inioa martyr. But he is 
a good man. When I saw ‘ Rimini’ in mss 
I told him that I deemed it good poetry at bot- 
tom, disfigured only by astrange style. His an- 
swer was, that his style was a system, or upon 
system, or some such cant; and, when a man 
talks of system, his case is hopeless: so I said 
no more to him, and very little to any one else 

“ Tle believes his trash of vulgar phrases tor- 
tured into compound barbarisms to be old Eng- 
lish; and we may say of it as Ainnwell says of 
Captain Gibbet’s regiment, when the captain 
calls it an ‘old corps’'— the oldest in Europe, 
if | may judge by your uniform.’ He sent out 
his ‘ Foliage’ by Percy Shelley * * *, and, of 
all the ineffable Centaurs that were ever be- 
gotten by Self-love upon a Night-mare, | think 
this monstrous Sagittary the most prodigious. 


’ 


. 


He (Leigh H.) is an honest Charlatan, who has 
persuaded himself into a belief of his own im- 


postures, and talks Punch in pure simplicity of 
heart, taking himself (as poor Fitzgerald said of 
himself in the Morning Post) for Vates in both 
senses, or nonsense, of the word. Did you look 
at the translations of his own which he prefers 
to Pope and Cowper, and says so ?—Did you 
read his skimble-skamble about * * being at 
the head of his own 5 gree in the eyes of 
those who followed it? I thought that Poetry 
was an art, or an attribute, and not a profession ; 
—but be it one, is that * * * * * * atthe head 
of your profession in your eyes? I'll be curst if 
he is of mine, or ever shall He is only one 
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of us (but of us he is not) whose coronation 1} 
would oppose. Let them take Scott, Camp- 
bell, Crabbe, or you, or me, or any of the living. 
and throne him ;—but not this new Jacob Beh 
«eS SS ee ee 
pride might have kept him true, even had his 
principles turned as perverted as his soi-disant 


try. 

oe But Leigh Hunt is a good man, and a good 
father—see his Odes to all the Masters Hunt ; 
—a good husband—see his Sonnet to Mrs. Hunt 
—a good friend—see his Epistles to different 
people ;--and a great coxcomb, and a very vul- 
gar person in every thing about him. But that's 
not his fault, but of circumstances.’’---Moore, 
pp. 176, 177. 

The man,* be it observed, upon whom his 
lordship is here pouring out derision and con- 
tempt, was the martyr whom he had visited in 
prison ; the worthy whom he had compared to 
Pym and Hampden; and, finally, the ally by 
whose aid he was to charge through the em- 
battled columns of obsolete prejudice, and 
peradventure to bear down before him “ the 
rotten privilege and custom” of all that was 
held venerable and sacred in the world. It 
should, however, in all fairness be mentioned, 
that his own account of the project and the 


for his character, literary and personal; and no 
less for his political courage, as well as regret 
for his present circumstances: I did this in the 
hope that he might, with the same aid from 
literary friends of literary contributions, (which 
is requisite for all Journals of a mixed nature,) 


render himself independent. 
* > > * 


“1 have always treated him, in our personal 
intercourse, with such scrupulous delicacy, that 
I have forborne intruding advice, which i 
thought might be disagreeable, lest he should 
impute it to what is called ‘ taking advantage 
of a man's situation.'—.Moore, p. 629. 

We shall abstain from all attempt to unravel 
the mazes of this poor mystery : 
longa est injuria, longe 
Ambages. ; Ry ee 

Thus much, however, appears undeniable— 
that the torrent of Byron's genius, which was 
daily becoming more turbid and impetuous, 
lost itself, at length, in this dismal swamp. 

It was during this glorious coalition, and 
while Hunt was established at the Lanfranchi 
Palace, that Mr. Shelley perished in a sailing 
excursion. His remains, and those of one of 
his companions named Williams, were cast 
ashore sometime afterwards ina state unfit for 
removal. It was therefore determined to re- 





confederacy is somewhat different from that 
which is given by his biographer. Ina letter 
to Mrs. Somebody, the date of which is not giv- 
en, though he speaks more respectfully of the 
oracle of Cocaigne, he seems, by implication, 
to disclaim all hope of finding him a valuable 
and effective confederate, and represents him- 
self as impelled to the scheme mainly by his 
anxiety to raise up the fallen fortunes of the 
literary adventurer, and political martyr. | 


“« * * * © T presume that you, at least, 


know enough of me to be sure that | could have 
no intention to insult Hunt's poverty. On the | 
contrary, I honour him for it ; for, I know what | 
it is, having been as much embarrassed as ever 
he was, without perceiving ought in it to dimi- 
nish an honourable man’s self-respect. If you 
mean to say that, had he been a wealthy man, 
I would have joined in this Journal, I answer 
in the negative. * * * | engaged in the Journal 
from good-will towards him, added to respect 





* It is entirely alien from our office to enter into 
any discussion of the conduct of Moore towards 
Leigh Hunt. We are nevertheless tempted to ad- 
vert to certain letters, addressed by Mr. Moore to 
Mr. Hunt between the years 1810 and 1814, and 
which have reeently been made publie by the latter ; 
and in which it must have been tl ¢ intention of the 
writer, either most egregiously to mystify his cor- 
respondent, or else to flatter him almost ‘* beneath 
abhoring.”” We take it for granted that these letters 
are genuine : and, if'so, there never, surely, was a 
much more flagrant instanee, either of deliberate 
mockery, or of crawling adulation. It must remain 
for the public to pronounce what respect they think 
due to the cand or literary judgment of the man 
who could pen such epistles, and yet stigmatise, as 
he does, a confederacy with his former friend and 
correspondent, as anunworthy and degrading alli- 
ance. For ourselves, we must own that there is, 
about all this, a savour of turpitude and treachery, 
whee at our nostrils are in great indignation. 





duce them to ashes; and preparations were, 
accordingly, made for that purpose on the 
sea-shore, between the bay of Spezia and Leg- 
horn. 

* You can have no idea,” says his lordship, 
“what an extraordiuary effect such a funeral 
pile has on a desolate shore, with mountains in 
the back eround, and the sea before, and the 
singular appearance the salt and frankincense 
gave to the flame.’’—.Moore, vol. ii. p- 609, 

Neither can we haye any adequate idea of 
the scene that followed these classic obsequies 
It is thus described by Mr. Galt. 

‘* When the duty was done, and the ashes 
collected, they—( the mourners )—djned and 
drank much together, and bursting from the 
calm mastery with which they had repressed 
their feelings during the solemnity, gave way 
to frantic exultation. They were all drunk; 
they sang, they shouted, and their barouche, 
was driven like a whirlwind through the forest." 

We know not whether the silence of Mr- 
Moore respecting this ‘“‘ demoniac revelry, is 
to be understood as indicative of any doubts 
respecting the fact, or whether it is to be as- 
cribed to his considerate care for the reputation 
of his hero. Be that as it may, every one 
must agree with Mr. Galt, that, short of posi- 
tive crime, no orgies can well be imagined 
more outrageously abominable. 

The next migration of the exile was to Ge- 
noa, The encounter with the military at Pisa, 
and a subsequent affray between the young 
Count Gamba with a Swiss servant, had sick- 
ened the Tuscan government of its noble visi- 
tants; and the whole party were thus com- 
pelled to seek for another city of refuge. Af- 
ter some hesitation between Switzerland and 

















Genoa, the latter was preferred. The Exodus 
accordingly took place in September 1822; 
and, if Mr. Galt’s account be correct, must 
have been sufficiently diverting and fantasti- 
cal, ‘“ The caravan consisted of five car- 
riages, seven servants, nine horses, a monkey, 
a bull-dog, two cats, three pea-fowl, a harem 
of hens, books, saddles, and fire-arms, with a 
chaos of furniture ;”’ all followed up by Mr. 
Hunt, and Mrs. Haunt, and the Masters and 
Misses Hunt. It seems pretty clear, on all 
hands, that by this time Byron began to per- 
ceive that he had drained the goblet both of 
literary renown, and of sensual pieasure, near- 
ly to its dregs. The utter and damning fail- 
ure of the Liberal gave him mortifying notice 
of the one, and the symptoms of premature de- 
eay furnished him with irresistible certainty 
of the other. His constitution had for some 
time been giving way under the effects of that 
unnatural mode of life to which he had been 
driven by his irregular, unquiet, and weary 
spirit, almost ever since his exile from his 
country. He seldom rose till alate hour; his 
vigils were protracted till long after midnight ; 
and his lucubrations were enlivened by fre- 
quent and prodigal resort to the excitements 
of the spirit-flask. This most deplorable fact 
may be collected from the scattered confes- 


sions and intimations of Mr. Moore. It is more | 
directly and broadly stated in the recent pub- | 
lication of Dr. Millengen, whose situation as | 


surgeon to the corps of Suliotes in Lord By- 
ron’s pay, furnished him with abundant oppor- 
tunities of observing his personal habits. This 
gentleman expressly tells us that his lordship 
“had unfortunately contracted the habit of 
drinking immoderately ecery evening. Almost 
at every page (of his reading) he would take 
a glass of wine, and often undiluted Hollands, 
till he felt himself under the full influence of 


liquer. He would then pace up and down the | 


room till three or four o'clock in the morning ; 
and these hours, he often confessed were most 
propitious to the inspirations of his muse.’’**— 
Here, then, we have the melancholy certainty, 


that one of the finest geniuses of the age had 


sunk to almost the lowest deep of human de- | 
| Itis very curious to see the different aspects 


gradation, the habit of solitary intemperance ; 
and that the muse that dictated Don Juan was 
little better than a debauched and sottish jade! | 
There is something so dismal in this diselo- | 
sure, that it almost disarms indignation. It 
is searcely possible to imagine a spectacle 
more saddening, or more appalling, than this 
most inglorious termination of a career which 
began so brightly. In his own Manfred he 
speaks of human nature as “ half-dust, half- 
deity ;'’ whatcan be more miserable than thus 
to see the mire and dirt gradually usurping 
upon the deity, and at last, completely over- 
whelming and engulfing it ? 

The most robust constitution must have ul- 
timately sunk under this frightful course of 
violence. But there was yet another cause 

* Pillengen’s Memoirs ou Greece, pp. 9, 10. 
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of decay. He was making perpetual inroads 
on his stamina by the immoderate use of dras- 
tic medicine. The two evils which he dreaded 
worse than death were insanity and corpu- 
lence. His apprehensions of the first of these 
calamities were constantly plunging him into 
wretched meditation on the suicides which had 
} occurred in his own family ; and thus were 
| rapidly destroying the healthful tone of his 
| mind. His abomination of fatness, on the 
| other hand, was incessantly tempting him to 
| measure his wrists and waist, and keep them 
| within due compass by a course of discipline 
} and diet which was equally fatal to the ener- 
gies of his body. All these causes conspired 
to make him, during his later years, perhaps 
one of the most comfortless of hypochondriacs. 
Mr. Millengen affirms that he was often 
plunged into a condition bordering on despair. 
| He had long ago surfeited on all the delights 
| this world has to offer. He “ had melted down 
his youth” in all the varieties of voluptuous- 
ness. His manhood had been drugged to in- 
toxication by the new wine of popular applause. 
| In spite of himself, his heart must perpetually 
have been echoing, with sepulchral hollow- 
ness, the words of the Preacher— Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” In short, the spirit 
of life was well nigh gone. What was to be 
done to work the vapid remainder into some- 
thing like effervescence and agitation? If any 
thing could do this, it would be the breath 
| that stirs in the regions of martial and politi- 
}eal adventure. This he had already tried in 
| Italy, and it probably afforded him some par- 
tial and transient relief. Whither was he to 
look now for a repetition of the excitement, 
become of late more than ever necessary to his 
| very existence? At one time his thoughts had 
i been directed towards the South American 
lcontinent; at another time to Spain; but, 
at the present moment, Greece seemed to of- 
fer precisely the sphere of enterprise which 
| his restless spirit was in need of. He accord- 
| ingly provided himself with three splendid 
| helmets, formed after the most approved clas- 
; sical model, and “ out he went a colenelling” 
against his old friends the Osmanilis 


} 


under which the same course of action will 
present itself to different minds. 


‘In the breeze that now bore him towards 
his beloved Greece,” (« hanteth Mr. Moore.) 
“ the voice of his youth seemed again to speak, 
Before the titles of hero, of benefactor, to which 
he now aspired, that of poet, however pre-emi- 
nent, fadedinto nothing. His love of freedom, 
his generosity, his thirst for the new and ad- 
venturous—all were re-awakened; and even 
the bodings that still lingered at the bottom of 
his heart but made the course before him more 
precious from his consciousness of its brevity, 
and from the high and self-ennobling resolution 
he had now taken to turn what yet remained of 
it gloriously to account.’’—vol. 1i. p. 669. 

“ It was expected,” says the less courtly Mr. 
Galt, “ when he sailed for Greece, (nor was 
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the expectation unreasonable with those who 
believe imagination and passion to be of the 
game element,) that the enthusiasm which 
flamed so highly in his verse was the spirit of | 
action, and would prompt him to undertake 
some great enterprise. But he was only an | 
artist; he could describe bold adventures and | 
represent high feeling, as other gifted individu- 
als give eloquence to canvass and activity to| 
marble ; but he did not possess the wisdom ne- 
cessary for the instruction of councils. I do, | 
therefore, venture to say that, in embarking for | 
Greece, he was not entirely influenced by such 
exoterical motives as the love of glory or the 
aspirations of heroism. His laurels had for | 
some time ceased to flourish; the sear and yel- 
low, the mildew and decay, had fallen upon 
them, and he was aware that the bright round 
of his fame was ovalling from the full, and 
showing the dim rough edge of waning.’’— | 
Galt, p. 274. 


Now let us hear his Lordship’s own ac- | 
eount of the matter to Mr. Millengen. 


“ Heartily weary of the monotonous life I had 
led in Italy for several years; sickened with 
leasure ; more tired of scribbling than the pub- 
ic, perhaps is, of reading my lucubrations—I | 
felt the urgent necessity of giving a complete- 
ly new direction to the course of my ideas, 
and the active, dangerous yet glorious scenes of 
the military career struck my fancy, and became | 
congenial to my taste. After all, should this 
new raode of existence fail to afford me the sa- | 
tisfaction | anticipate, it will, at least, present 
me with the means of making a dashing exit from 
the scene of this world, where the part | was 
acting had grown excessively dull.”’—WMillen- 
gen, p. G, 7. 

In August, 1823, he accordingly embarked 
for Cephalonia, where he lingered for a con- 
siderable time, waiting, apparently, until the 
dissensions of the Greeks should subside into 
unanimity. He might almost as reasonably 
have waited until the ruins of the Parthenon 
should re-arrange themselves into their origin- 
al symmetry and grandeur. It was during 
his stay in this island thai his life was varied 
by the curious episode of a series of religious 
conferences with Dr. Kennedy. It is impos- 
aible to regard the efforts of this very worthy 
and amiable man for the conversion of Lord 
Byron without sentiments of profound respect 
and esteem ; but it is also quite impossible for 
us to be blind to the unwelcome truth that he 
was utterly inadequate to an encounter with 
the daring, reckless, and irreverent spirit of 
his catechumen. We greatly fear that, under 
the show of candour and of patience, the pupil 
was only mystifying his venerable and simple- 
hearted instructor. He professed that he, traly, 
was no enemy to Christianity; that he did 
not wish to pass his days in unbelief; that he 
only desired to ascertain whether or not the 
Bible contained the will of God ; and that, if 
it could be shown that it did, he must allow 
that it would become every rational being 
to take it for his rule of life. All this while 
nothing on earth was more likely than that 








the whole of these edifying disputations might 
have made their appearance in the very next 
canto of Don Juan, if the poet had lived to 
write it. Instead of suffering the scoffer to 
dwell upon collateral and comparatively un- 
important questions, the Doctor surely should 
have pressed him home with this text :-—‘ He 
that is willing to do the will of my Father, 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.” Instead of this, he suffered the con- 
troversy to run waste upon points of subordi- 
nate moment, far removed from the centre and 
the core of the grand question ; whether, for 
instance, the Doctor had read Barrow and 
Stillingfleet ; whether Satan was really and li- 
terally summoned into the presence of the 
Deity ; what was the true meaning of the 
word grace ; what was the import of such and 
such a prophecy ; what were the merits of the 
contest respecting predestination, or eternal 
punishments? All of them matters in which 
a disputant would be glad to take refuge from 
the pursuit and urgency of those plain duties, 
the observance of which is, humanly speak- 
ing, absolutely necessary to the success of all 
our enquiries into deeper matters. But, with- 
out further consideration of what the mission- 
ary should have done, there is one thing*most 
clearly which he should not have done; he 
should not have exacted an audience of twelve 
mortal hours for the purpose of his demonstra- 
tions. The requisition was almost merciless 
enough to overpower the long-suffering of the 
maturest Christian on earth: to the patience 
of a mere inquirer after Christianity it must 
have been, beyond all reasonable doubt, utter- 
ly fatal and destructive 

” But to return from the moral regeneration 
of Lord Byron to the polit cal regeneration of 
Greece—two attempts, to all human appear- 
ance, of about equal promise: when the Libe- 
rator arrived at Missonlonghi, he found him- 
self in the midst of disturbed and mutinous 
elements, which a poet might, perhaps, de- 
light to picture, but which no poet except 
himself could ever have dreamed of control- 
ing. “The whole population,” says Mr 
Moore, “ presented such a fermenting mass 
of insubordination and discord as was far more 
likely to produce warfare among themselves 
than with the enermy.’’ And the person on 
whom every eye was fixed as the Grand Pa- 
cificator and Deliverer was—what?—a man 
bred in camps, or in cabinets? one practised 
in military adventure or regularly trained in 
the business of political agitation, or graduated 
in the arduous craft of moulding the conflict- 
ing passions, tempers, and interests of men to 
his own purposes ? Nothing of all this! The 
Regenerator of Greece had, up to that mo- 
ment, been, for the most part, a Sardanapalus 
—a Sybarite—a minion clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fitted to dwell only in king's 
houses—a reed which must be shaken with 
every wind that blows in the tempestuous eli- 
mate of faction and revolution. And yet this 
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was the man whom the Greeks were taught | and to prevail on that very chivalrous and ro- 


to look upon as more than a prophet—a con- 
quering and irresistible Messiah ! It can form 
no reasonable ground of charge against him 
that he had neither the iron sinews, nor the 
joints of adamant, nor the case of triple steel, 
nor the lightning glance of military intuition, 
nor the depth of expedient and resource—all 
of which were indispensable for the effective 
and successful occupation of the post which he 
had chosen. It would have been miraculous 
indeed, if he had emerged from the visionary 
world which he had long inhabited, thus arm- 
ed and thus accomplished. The wonder is, that 
it should ever, for a moment, have entered his 
head that he was formed to plunge into this 
‘* wild abyss’ of anarchy and confusion, and 


to buffet his way through the embroilment of 


its surging fires and conflicting atoms. Yet 
so it was: and, doubtless, when once he had 
taken the leap, he summoned all the energies 
he was master of, and took at once a station 
and an attitude which bespoke heroic daring 
and achievement. He burned with military 
ardour and chivalry—such is Colonel Stan- 
hope’s representation of him—and prepared 


to proceed with the projected expedition 


against Lepanto, of which he was appointed | 


commander (zey:e7p2trp<s ') But, after all, he 
appears to have plunged into the adventure less 
in the spirit of a great and self-confiding lead- 
er, than in that of a man who devotes himself to 


the infernal gods, covers vp his head, rushes in- | 


to the thick of the havoc, and leaves his life a 
sacrifice. Indeed, he himself confessed 
much to Dr. Millingen :—‘* Would to heaven,” 
he said, “ the day were arrived in which, rush- 
ing, sword in hand, on a body of Turks, and 
fighting like one weary of existence, I shall 
meet immediate, painless death—the object of 
my wishes!” 

We are miserable judges of military or revo- 
lutionary operations, and shall, therefore, ab- 
stain from all attempt to detail or to criticise 
the measures pursued by the leaders of the in- 
surrection. We shall, accordingly, content 
ourselves with stating that the expedition to 
Lepanto was abandoned, in consequence of 
the mutiny and dismissal of the Suliotes, who 
constituted a chief part of the force intended 


as 


for that enterprise, and that Byron did not live 


to witness any other effort. There was one 
scheme, however, entertained by him, so ex- 
travagantly wild, that we are almost disposed 
to regard it, with Mr. Galt, as an indication 
that his “ part in the world was nearly done,” 
and “ that his mind was passing from him."’— 
His first great step, we have seen, was “ from 
poesy to heroism ;”’ his next great step was to 
be from heroism todiplomacy. When Greece 
had wrought out her deliverance, he was to 
leave her to settle her own government; he 
was then to purchase, or build, a schooner, 
(as if, says Mr. Galt, the means of conveyance 
were difficult to procure,) and he was to sail to 
the United States, as ambassador of the Greeks, 


| ther act of imprudence. 








| mantic personage, brother Jonathan, to take 
the lead in recognising the federation of 
Greece as an independent state. This done, 
England would be compelled to follow the ex- 
ample; the fate of Greece would be perma- 
nently fixed; and she would enter into all 
her rights as a member of the great common- 
wealth of Christian Europe. ‘This was the last 
service he was to perform for her; and a very 
eminent service he conceived it would be ?— 
What the cabinets of Christendom were to be 
about during the long-protracted struggle, or 
after the final triumph, he does not appear to 
have asked himself; neither to have considered 
whether it was probable thatthe great powers 
of Europe would wait to receive their impulse 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

But the days of Byron were now nearly num- 
bered. In January , 1824, he had been impru- 
dent enough to swim a conside rable distance, 
when the sea was rough and the night cold; 
and, in the course of two or three days after, 
he complained of a pain in all his bones, which 
continued, more or less, to the time of his 
death. Soon after this, toil, agitation, and dis- 
appointment, began to do their work upon his 
shattered constitution; and on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, after a desperate carouse, he was seiz- 
ed with a short but dreadful convulsion fit.— 
The destructive process was completed by ano- 
On the 9th of April, 
while drenched with rain, and yet in violent 
perspiration from the exercise of riding, he 
persisted in returning to his house by water. 
Rheumetism and fever were the consequence, 
and it was soon evident, or at least highly pro- 
bable, that his stamina would give way under 
the attack.. The account of his last days, as 


_given by Mr. Moore, differs in no material par- 
| ticulars from those already before the public. 


There is one circumstance in the melancholy 
history deeply deserving of notice. The mind, 
which was proof against the influences of pie- 
ty, was here abjectly servile to those of super- 
stition. He was haunted, for instance, by the 


| prophecy of some old spae-wife, that his 37th 


year would be fatal to him. He recollected, 
with positive dismay, that he had embarked 


| from Genoa on a Friday—for Friday was al- 


ways a dies nefastus in his calendar. Friday 
was unfit even for the ceremony of a first 
visit; nay, he had once sent away a Genoese 
tailor who brought him home a new coat ona 
Friday ! Bleeding, it is well known, he obsti- 
nately refused till it was too late to be of use, 
having got a notion that more havoc is made 
with the lancet than the lance: but, neverthe- 
less, when. Medicine was beginning to shake 
her head at his case, he seemed firmly resolved 
to sppeal from her to Sorcery. He gravely 
and doggedly desired Mr. Millingen to look 
him out avery old and very ugly witch, in 
order that she might ascertain whether he had 
not been stricken with the evil eye, and might 
devise some means to dissolve the spell! All 
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this while religion never seemed to enter his 
thoughts ; or, if it did, it was only to be re- 
sisted and repelled. At one moment, Mr. M. 
heard him say, “Shall I sue for mercy?” 
Then, after a long pause, he added, “‘ Come 
come, no weakness ! let's be a man to the last !"’ 
Soon after this, he expired. When his re- 
mains were examined, the frequent complaint 
which he had been heard to make of having 
“an old feel,’ was clearly interpreted. The 


ravages of intemperance were then fearfully | 


manifested." The heart was flaccid, and its 
muscular fibres pale; the cranium exhibited 
all the appearances usually incident to advanc- 
ed age ; and the liver betrayed the commence- 


ment of those changes uniformly produced by 


an immoderate indulgence in spirituous liquors 
The tenement was in effect prematurely ruin- 
ous. Nothing but the most dismal wretched- 
ness could, in all human probability, have 
been the consequence of a protracted occupa- 
tion of it. 

Thus terminated the career of a man who, 
beyond all controversy, has made magnificent 
contributions towards the mere intellectual 
wealth and grandeur Of his country. And yet, 
in spite of our admiration for all this mental 
power, we can sc ircely give utterence to the 
painful emotions with whi h we rise from the 
contemplation of the whole work before us 
On the one hand we have the life, and the 
deeds, and the correspondence, and the jour- 
nalizing soliloquies, of one who may really be 
said to have deified hisown ungovernable pas- 


sions; and on the other, we have the mel/iti 
rerborum globul administe re d, even to loath- 
ing, by his devoted and almost slavish apolo- 


gist: and we actu lespair of conveying to 
our readers any concey 
duced by this alternation of flavours, etherwise 
than by requesting the to what 
would be the operation upon their own palates 
of a succession of biscuits, hotly and most 


tion of the effect pro- 


" imagine 


diabolically peppered, and varied at intervals 
by a course of unsubstantial and sugared con- 
fectionry. We potently believe that the poet 
himself, if he could now taste the preparation, 
would turn away from its “ luscious vices,”’ 
after the first yearning 
were over. i 
been employed for the purpose of embalming 
and preserving a festering carcass; and it 
seems to us an apt emblem of the effort here 
made to sweeten the memory of dissoluteness 
and impiety. In a merely literary point of 
view, the merits of the work appear to us 
nearly on a level with its moral pretensions. 
In its style, it often strikes us as neither 
masculine nor feminine. It has neither the 
manly vigour and simplicity of the one, nor 
the unaffected sweetness and delicacy of the 
other. There is a sort of fantastic, unnatural, 
elaborate falsetto about it, which is often in- 
sufferably tiresome. When Mr. Moore was 
eontemplating the life of Sheridan, he was told 


. . “ee ; 
of self-complacency 


ney, 








} } 
we believe, lias sometimes | 
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by Lord Byron that he could find no model for 
his work equal to Johnson's Life of Savage. 
One would imagine that the biographer had 
actually placed that pattern before him through- 
out the present performance ; not, however, 
for the purpose of imbibing the spirit of that 
incomparable specimen, but with a perverse 
ambition to avoid all its peculiar excellencies. 
We have already adverted to the artifices 
which have been so prodigally resorted to by 
Mr. Moore, in order to turn the edge of the 
| public indignation, so long and so relentlessly 
directed against the character of his hero. We 
have seen that all his worst aberrations from 
right have here been generously ascribed to 
the influence of disturbing forces beyond his 
controul, or to certain peculiarities inherent 
in his temper and constitution. His disdainfal 
estimate of mankind is attributed to a noble 
and innate detestation of hypocrisy ; his out- 
rageous defiance of public opinion, to the un- 
generous persecution which drove him to des- 
peration, and called up from the depths of his 
nature a principle of reckless and savage re- 
sistance ; his range of licence and profligacy to 
that desolation of heart which came over him, 
together with the ruin of his domestic pros- 
pects, and the “shivering of his household 
gods"’; his habitual scorn for sacred things, 
to his abhorrence of bigotry and priestcrait, 
and to his disgust at the unblushing effrontery 
with which the practice of men too frequently 
gives the lie to their professions ; his distaste 
for all te decencies and sanctities of life to the 
fastidious impatience of a towering and tran- 
| scendent intellect. These are the topies which, 
with “ most damnable iteration,” are perpeta- 
ally paraded before us throughout this blessed 
labour of love’’! We hear of nothing but 
lacerated sensibilites, and withered hopes—of 
voleanic fires which ravage while they illu- 
minate—and of self-tormenting energies which 
| consume and tear the energumen, while they 
astonish the world with feats of superhuman 
strength. In the midst of the “ wanton heed 
and giddy cunning” of this melodious maze of 
sophistry, a correct and attentive ear may 
always discern one cuckoo note—one eternal 
harping—in odious discord with the severo 
harmonies of truth. The supremacy of talent 
|} above virtue will, after all, be found to be the 
subject, whichis ¢ecorated and disguised by this 
tedious concerto, and its everlasting rariations. 
It is true that, occasionally, the mighty maestro 
will change his hand for a moment; and then 
afew notes are heard of righteousness, and 
temperance, and judgment! But one can ge- 
nerally perceive that the voice is, here, faint, 
constrained, and unnatural. He can never 
keep up the strain long together. He soon 
falls back into his old tune; and when he is 
descanting on the worst excesses of this idol, 
the whole burden of his song will be found, 
literally, resolvable into this :—‘‘ Not quite 
correct or defensible, these things, it must be 
confessed ; but then, you know, his stupendous 








* Milliagen, p. 143. 
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and eccentric genius !"’ To all which, we pre- 
sume, the proper response may be equally con- 
cise :—* Superlative abilities, to be sure ; but 
then, you know, his pernicious abuse and vile 
prostitution of the gift!” 

The correspondence printed in the second 
volume is described by Mr. Moore asa “ costly 
treasure, equal if not superior, in vigour, vari- 
ety, and liveliness, to any that have yet adorn- 
ed this branch of our literature.” These are 
large words, which the writer of them does 
not, perhaps, expect to have very accurately 
measured. They will be found, however, on 
examination, not to be very much too big for 
the truth. There is, undoubtedly, in these 
letters, a prodigal exhibition of various talent— 
a masterly freedom of hand—a wonderful com- 
mand of the English language—a matchless 
versatility—and extraordinary powers of en- 
tertainment. With the exception of a very 
large amount of unimportant and worthless 
scraps—(which, however, swell the volume 


and its price)—the collection is evidently the 


produce of a most original and capacious mind : 
and yet the perusal of them leaves behind an 
impression, on the whole, decidedly revolting. 
The letters are full of a dashing, reckless, des- 
perate vivacity, which sometimes degenerates 
into flippancy, and sometimes swells into in- 
solence and swagger. They perpetually re- 
mind us of the Corsair; “ there is a laughing 
devil in their sneer."” They are, moreover, 
frequently broken by those ominous lacune, 
which we have already remarked in the pre- 


vious portions of his lordship's correspondence, 


and which give very intelligible notice that 
much has been omitted of which this canting, 
fastidious, hypocritical world is not worthy. 
Enough, however, is preserved to exhibit the 
metcorology of a mind wayward, capricious, and 
unmanageable as the elements. His friends, it 
appears, sometimes attempted to lash these 
winds, and to chain these waters. But they all 
found that 
“They might as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height,” 


as seek to controul the current of such head- 
strong self-will. Whenever they ventured to 
administer advice, they generally found him 
ready to 


“ Kill the physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease.” 


They repeatedly protested against the shame- 
ful licentiousness of his writings, but all in 
vain. “Tis my vocation, Hal,’ was the sub- 
stance of his reply. If they told him he was 
voluptuous, he said that he could not help it. 


* As to the cant of the day,” he added, “ 1 
despise it, as I do all its other finical fashions, 
which become you as paint became the an- 
cient Britons.’’—* If they had told me that the 
poetry (of Don Juan) was bad, I would have ac- 
quiesced ; but they say the contrary, and then 
talk to me about morality—the first time I ever 
heard the word from any body that was not a 
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rascal that used it for a purpose. I maintain tt 
is the most moral of poems ; but if people won't 
discover the moral, that is there fault and not 
mine.” 

Again— 

“ You talk of refinement: are you atall more 
moral? are you so moral? No such thing. I 
know what the world is in England, by my 
own proper experience of the best of it—at least, 
of the loftiest ; and | have described it every- 
where as it is found in all places.”’ 


It was this sort of refinement and prudery, he 
affirmed, which had banished the comedies of 
Congreve ; and which, if tolerated, must cut 
away half of Ariosto, La Fontaine, Shakspeare, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, and all 
the Charles Il. writers; in short, something 
of most who have written before Pope, and are 








worth reading, and much of Pope himself. 
When Dryden was censured by Collier for the 
| laxity of his writings, he said with calmness 
and candour, “I plead guilty to all thoughts 
and expressions of mine that can be truly ac- 
cused of obscenity, immorality and profaneness, 
| and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him 
triumph ; if he be my friend, he will be glad of 
} my repentance.’ Not so Lord Byron. He 
| roundly appeals to the good old days when 
| profaneness and indecency were fashionable ; 
protests against the degenerate delicacy of the 
present age ; and insists on restoring to litera- 
ture its ancient privilege of license and depra- 
vity. Hie friends would frequently represent 
to him the dangerous influence of his writings 
upon the religous principles of the public; 
but he replied only by asking, who was ever 
altered by a poem? Besides, “ he could not 
understand why he was accused of irreligion ; 
he was no enemy to religion—he thought that 
people could never have enough, if they had 
any; he was a better Christian than the par- 
sons, who were all preaching against him, 
from Kentish Town and Oxford to Pisa—the 
scoundrels of priests, who do more harm to re- 
ligion than all the infidels that ever forgot 
their catechisms.”’ All this was said by aman 
whose life was almost one perpetual outrage 
upon every moral and religious sanctity, and 
whose habitual propensity for mockery was 
such, that even when he did a generous or 
charitable act, he used to call it purchasing a 
shilling’s worth of salvation! Nothing could 
well be more hopeless than the endeavour to 
make any impression on such a mind by rea- 
soning or expostulation. He had burstaway from 
all the restraints of society, and seemed to 
feel a sort of rabid delight in making wild sport 
with “ things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth.’ We literally do 
not perceive what there was (except the ter- 
rors of the law) to have withheld him, had he 
been a painter, from publishing the most bes- 
tially obscene drawings, if it had happened to 
‘jump with his humour,” or to promise the 
slightest advancement of his professional re- 
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nown—for “ who was ever altered by a pic- 
ture?” 

There is one extract from his papers which 
we are satisfied will be perused with the bit- 
terest disgust by every one who has not prosti- 
tuted his better judgment to a slavish idolatry 
for mere intellectual power. In December, 
1820, he saw the following paragraph in a 
newspaper :—‘ Lady Byron is, this year, the 
Lady Patroness at the Annual Charity Ball 
given at the Town Hall at Hinckley, Leices- 
tershire, and Sir George Crew, Baronet, the 
principal Steward.’ The occasion which this 
occurrence offered of venting his vindictive 
spleen against his wife was too tempting to be 
resisted. He accordingly solaced himself by 
the composition of a copy of verses, full, as 
Mr. Moore tells us, of strong and indignant 


feeling, every stanza concluding with the 


words * Charity Ball;’’ and the train-thought | 


that predominates through the whole may be 
collected from the two opening stanzas. 


« What matter the pangs ofahusbandand father, 
If his sorrows in exile be great or be small, 
So the Pharisee’s glories around her she gather, 
And the Saint patronizes her * Charity Ball. 


* What matters—a heart, which though faulty 

was feeling, ‘ 

Be driven to excesses which once could appal ; 

That the Sinner should suffer is only fair dealing, 

As the Saint keeps her charity back for ‘ the 
Bal!.'+-vol. ii. p. 240. 


if 

Now the first question which will oeeur to 
any reasonable man, on perusing these veno- 
mous lines, is this. Is it to be concluded that 
every woman who is separated from her hus- 
band, for no guilt of her own, is bound to alien- 
ate herself from all open participation in be- 
nevolent designs, on pain of being stigmatized 
as a hypocrite and a Pharisee? So much for 
the affair, as Lord Byron alone is concerned 
in it. But it may be said that, in this instanee, 


the secret of his resentment was vented only | 


to his deaf paper, and was never uttered to 
the world; and that, therefore, it was but a 
harmless expression of his sense of fancied | 
wrong. Well! let this (for a moment only) 
be allowed. We then have to demand of Mr. 
Thomas Moore, huw he could have the heart 
to give publicity to any portion of these atro- 
cious stanzas’? How is it that he—a gallant 
man—the poet and servant of the dames—the 
worshipper of female divinity ; how is it that 
he could endure the thought of thus insulting 
—we might almost say assassinating—the | 
feelings of a virtuous and high-minded wo- 
man? There is, actually, nothing under hea- 
ven which could justify, or even palliate, such 
a disclosure, but the absolute certainty that the 
lady was, from the beginning to the end of 
their calamitous dissension, the culpable and 
aggressive party—that she was a heartless 
prude, a malicious vixen, who had wantonly 
sacrificed her husband's peace and reputation 
upon the altar of her own vindictive passions. 
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Pharisee and saint, indeed! and all because 
she emerged, for a moment, from the shade of 
her widowhood, and took the station to which 
her rank entitled her, in promoting a design 
for the relief of her fellow-creatures—and this 
| too from a man who spent half the income of 
| her property, when once he could legally lay 
hands on it. The pages of Mr. Moore have 
/holes and pits enough to bury certain rank 
abominations, with which the correspondence 
of his friend must otherwise have infected the 
imaginations, or revolted the feelings of his 
readers. How comes it that he was unable to 
find a hiding-place for this most unmanly and 
remorseless eruption? Well may we exclaim 
that the age of chivalry is gone ; and that the 
age of sophisters, and literators, and intellect- 
mongers has succeeded. This, however, is 
but one, among a multitude of instances, which 
show that the biographer is under a sort of 
fascination—that a spell is upon him—and 


| that his imagination, and all his faculties, have 


gone a whoring, if not after the Mammon of 
unrighteousness, at least afler the Baalam of 
his friend's sublime but most unhallowed in- 
tellectual capacities ; and the spirit of this vile 
idolatry hath caused h.m to err ; it hath taken 
away his heart. 

But we are weary of our task, and must 
brine it We have little to add, 
except that, in the estimate of every unper- 
verted mind, the character of Byron must now 
be a settled point. The events of his life, 
combined with the extracts from his leg-book 
and correspondence, have done his memory 
this good office. After squeezing out from the 
mass of these volumes the cloying juices of Mr. 
Moore’. confectionry, there remains a rank 
savour, such as comes up from the depths of 
an unsanctified and carnal mind. That the 
man was miserable it cannot be pleasing to 
know, though it may be instructive: the fact, 


toa close. 


| however, seems certain, from his own repeated 


avowals. Let one more clause of his confes- 
sions sufiice. “ [ have been reading,’’ he says 
in his journal, “Grimm's Correspondence. 
He repeats frequently, in speaking of a poet, 
or of a man of genius in any department, even 
in music, (Gretry, for instance,) that he must 
have un ame qui se tourmente, un esprit violent. 
How far this may be true, I know not,”—(we 
hold it to be most egregious cant ;) “ but if it 
were, I should be a poet par eccelenza ; for I 
have always had un ame which not only tor- 
mented itself, but every body else in contact 
with it ; and an esprit violent, which has almost 


lleft me without any esprit at all.’* 


“ Such resting found the sole 
Of unblest feet!” 


That he was amply gifted with qualties and 
graces which fitted him for the brightest sphere 
of social refinement, is beyond all dispute. 
But it is also evident that there were elements 





* Moore, vol. ii. p. 423. 














in his nature which could combine into the 
worst varities of grossness and impurity ; and 
one portion of his history seems potently to 
have exemplified the truth, that 
“ Lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 
Can sate itself in a celestial bed, 
And prey on garbage.” 


Some powerfully redeeming properties he 
certainly appears to have possessed. 
accessible to frequent visitations of the spirit 
of gentleness; and there is something in the 
depth of his attachment to his sister, Mrs. 


Leigh, and in his breathings of affection towards | 


his daughter, which itis quite a relief to con- 
template. 
extraordinary degree, the power of engaging 
the fidelity and good will of his attendants, 
whom he seems to have treated with uniform 
kindnessand indulgence. For friendship, he pro- 
fessed, like Napoleon, not to have any genius ; 
and of the permanence of’al! such intimacies 
he held distance and infrequency of intercourse 
to be the only true secrets. He was in a re- 
markable degree compassionate and humane ; 
and liberal, sometimes even to munificence. 
It must nevertheless be stated, that generosity 
seems to have had much more of his respect 
than justice. At Ravenna, for instance, his 
charities were such, that the poor of the place 
petitioned against his removal; and yet, all 
this while he had debts at home for which he 
provided with tardiness, and with acknowledg- 
ed reluctance. Upon the cause of Greece, it 
is well known, he was prepared to lavish the 
whole of his resources. This indeed, may, 
partly at least, be considered as a venture for 
an immortality of heroic renown ; and in such 
a game all subordinate interests are generally 
sacrificed without much pain or hesitation. It 
should, nevertheless, be remembered, to his 
honour, that when once he was among the 
Greeks, his generosity took every form which 
might win their affections and advance their 
interests. 


“ They soon perceived,” says Mr. Millingen, 
“that he was not a theoretical, but a practical 
friend to their country; and the repeated acts 
of kindness and charity which he performed, in 
relief of the poor and distressed, and the heavy 
expenses which he daily incurred for the fur- 
therance of every plan and institution which he 
thought might advance the general good, show- 
ed them that he was not less alive to their pri- 
vate than he was to their public interests.” 
—p. 102. 
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He was | 


He had, it would appear, in an | 
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of that mighty hunter Daniel O'Connell, ready 
to cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of civil 
war. It is, indeed, just possible that he may 
have contrived to persuade himself, that, in 
yielding to these capricious impulses, he did 
but obey the promptings of a generous spirit, 
at mortal enmity with tyranny and persecu- 
tion ; while, in reality, he was only indulging 
his passion for a row, which, by his own con- 
fession, always ruled him with an irresistible 
charm. That he had little of consistent and 
enlightened zeal for the cause of freedom is 
| evident from the insane violence of his wrath 
at the final overthrow of Napoleon; the per- 
manence of whose dynasty must have reduced 
the future liberties of Europe to a worthless 
and shadowy reversion. Of his speculations 
on religion, (if they can deserve so respectable 
a name,) it would be almost absurd to speak. 
To the very last he seemed to be blown about 
with every wind of opinion. 





“ To say the truth,” he confessed, “ I find it 
equally difficult to know what to believe in this 
world, and what not to believe. There are as 
many plausible reasons for inducing me to die a 
bigot, as there have been to make me hitherto 
live a free-thinker.”"—Millingen, p. 129. 


It is pretty clear that he never attentively 
studied the evidences of our faith; and it may 
reasonably be doubted whether he had patience 
for that or any other painful course of investi- 
gation. And then, what can be more intolera- 
ble than to heara man disclaiming all hostility 
to religion, while his life, and writings were, 
in spite of loud and incessant remonstrance, 
such as almost any religion must have con- 
demned ? We can scarcely imagine an object 
more entitled to tendernes—yea, to reverence 
and honour—than a sincere, ingenuous inquirer 
after truth, whose life, in the main, is right, 
while his opinions are yet wavering or oblique. 
But what can be said for an arrogant and scof- 
fing profligate—an apostle of wickedness—a 
fanatic in impiety—one who labours under a 
positive incontinence of his infidel opinions, 
and seems bent on making the rest of mankind 
parties to his own profaneness? No, no, no: 
it will never do to number Byron among the 
amiable victims of involuntary unbelief. Such 
men have about them a kindliness and candour 
which will prompt them to keep their torments, 
for the most part, to themselves. They will 
never delight in exposing their “ wounds, and 
bruises, and putrefying sores,’ to the public 
gaze. They will take no pleasure in seeing 





The vagueness and indistinctness of his no- | 


tions on the subjects of politics and religion is 
almost pitiable. In politics, agitation seems 
to have been his favourite principle ; no mat- 
ter what was the cause, provided it were suf- 
ficiently turbulent and revolutionary. He had, 
at one time, a prodigious longing to come over 
and join the Luddities; and it is not at all 
clear to us, that, if he were living at this mo- 
ment, he would not be in Ireland, by the side 


the spread of the infection. They will be anx- 


| ious to prevent their leprosy from extending 


itself. They will shudder at the thought of 
rushing into the midst of crowds hitherto free 


from the contagion. They will constantly 


bear in mind that a time may come when the 
plague shall depart from them ; and they will 
remember that the prevalence of their disease 
must render the world one vast lazar-house, 
one scene of universal despair to themselves, 
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even should they ever be mercifully visited by 
a season of convalescence. Byron saw and 
felt nothing of all this. He well knew, indeed, 
the bitterness of his own heart; but he cared 
not if its overflowings should carry poison and 
agony into bosoms, hitherto the abodes of health, 
and peace, and joy. 

That he had in his nature some prime rudi- 
ments of greatness it would be absurd to ques- 


tion. There is, however, one indication of 


genuine grandeur of which he was wholly des- 
titute : he was without that serenity and sim- 
plicity which are the surest marks of a com- 
manding spirit. He never exhibited that repose 
which is amongst the most awful and sublime 
symptoms of conscious strength. His mind 
was in a perpetual state of fermentation and 
unrest ; and, though it may appear a hard and 
bitter saying, we have very little doubt that a 
tremendous intensity of selfishness was the 
principle which occasioned this incessant and 
boiling commotion. In souls of the very high- 
est order there is little of this “‘ double, double, 
toil and trouble.” There is nothing in them 
which reminds us of the cauldron of sorcery, 
with its vile ingredients and its infernal 
“gruel.” The might of the ocean depths, in 
their stern and c4lm magnificence, is the pro- 


per image of such supreme intelligences. | 


There was that in the temper of Byron which 
rendered this sublime exhibition absolutely 
impossible. There were in him such elements 
of agitation and turmoil as were alike fatal to 
his happiness and to his glory. 

Our words are well nigh ended; and, for 
aught we can tell, there may be numbers who 
will be ready to exclaim, that they are just 
such words as might be expected from “ 
drel priests,’ or abusive and virulent old 
wives. Why, it will be asked, this ungene- 
rous and uncharitable blazon of the failings 
and transgressions of a mighty spirit? Why 
this ruthless dragging forth of the vices of a 
great mind from the “ dread abode” of the se- 
pulchre? To all who may put this question to 
us, we shall only reply, by telling them to ask 
it of his biographer. We could have been 
well content to admire all that was truly ad- 
mirable in his writings—to avert our eyes, 
as much as might be, from all that was odious 
and pernicious there—to gaze on the dazzling 
miracles of his genius—and to banish from 


scoun- 


our thoughts the black and fetid smoke out of 


which they too often issued forth. We could 
have been well content to look upward at the 
blazing glories of the volcano, without a wish 
to explore the secrets of its foul and sulphu- 
rous entrails. We could have been content, 
in short, to think only of the poet, and to for- 
get the man. But his friend and chronicler 
was not content to have it so. It is he who 
has chosen to rake and stir from its depths 
this noisome Camarina; and since it has been 
his pleasure so to do, it is the duty of all who 
tender the public health, to counteract and neu- 
tralize its streaming pestilence with the most 


pungent and drastic fumigations which their 
moral alchemy can possibly supply. “ Peace’’* 
was the only wish which Byron desired to 
have inscribed upon his tomb; and this wish 
is denied him by his officious and fanatical ad- 
mirers. And if they will break his repose—if 
they will disquiet him, to bring him up—they 
must not look to have him greeted as “ a spi- 
rit of health,’’ at least by those who desire to 
be, themselves, visited by “ airs from heaven.” 
The name of Byron, it is quite notorious, has 
done more to couple the glories of intellectual 
might with the abominations of licentiousness 
and infidelity, than almost any other name 
| that can be produced from the whole range of 
our literature; and thousands, and tens of 
| thousands have probably sunk, and still are 
| sinking, under the influences of that most dis 
astrous conjunction. And yet, it seems, we 
have astrologers, and Chaldeans, and wise men 
among us, who loudly invite us to look upon 
| these portentous spléndours, as if they betoken- 
ed little else than peace and joy. What, then, 
have we to do, but to call back the minds of 
men from this treacherous wisdom, and to fix 
them on the power of Him that frustrateth the 
tokens of the liars, and maketh the diviners mad, 
and turneth their knowledge into folly ' 
Of the poetry of Byron we shall forbear to 
;speak. ‘The resources of criticism have alrea- 
| dy been exhausted upon it. It has exercised 
|the wit of men, and women, and striplings 
| One thing only we must remark: he has been 
| deliberately pronounced by Mr. Moore worthy 
| to be placed by the side of Shakspeare and of 
Milton. Now this is a judgment which nei- 
ther Gods, nor Men, nor Columns will endure 
for a moment. Shakspeare, without stirring 
from his native land, or emerging from a very 
| narrow sphere of life, has, actually, “ sounded 
all the depths and shoals’’ of human passion. 
| He has spoken, too, in the language of every 
rank and gradation of society, from the sove- 
| reign to the artificer and peasant, just as if he 
jhad been intimately conversant with every 
i class and variety of men; or rather, as if he 
had been gifted with the power of summoning 
| their spirits, at will, to inhabit his own bosom ; 
and, having exhausted this world, he “ then 
imagined new.’ All this implies a faculty of 
intuitioa which closely approximates to that of 
a supernatural intelligence, and places its pos- 
| sessor first among the children of men. And, 
| then, if any one desires to see intellectual com- 
| parison rendered striking, even to awfulness, 
| by depth of moral contrast, let him look upon 
Milton, in the midst of neglect, and pover- 
ty, and blindness, giving utterance to words 
|which are fitted to delight the ear of men 
land angels, and which it would be the burn- 
ing disgrace of posterity ever to “let die ;” 
and then let them think of the sickening, jaded 














* «« Implora pace” were the words of an epitaph 

which forcibly struck him in Italy ; and he express- 

jed a wish that the same might be adopted for him- 
’ self. 
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and shattered sensualist, in the Capree of his 


Italian exile—rebel to God and slanderer of 


God's creatures—infesting the world with the 

‘outpourings of blasphemy and vice, and court- 

ing immortal infamy inthe cantos of Don Juan. 
— 

From the Englishman's Magazine. 


BIRD-NESTING. 


BY A FIELD NATURALIST. 


Every school-boy that ever rambled forth on 
a spring holiday, neither knowing nor caring 


whither away, hurrying, like a pet spaniel let 
loose from his chain, with aimless impatience 
through fields, lanes,and copses, leaping hedges, 
clambering over styles and five-barred gates ; 
now threading his way among tangled brambles 
and anon bounding across some intervening 
brook, would be apt, if at all poetical, (a very 
rare occurrence among boys,) to exclaim— 


«« Is there a heart which Nature cannot charm ?”’ 


The freedom from restraint brings with it a 
buoyant hilarity —an overflowing impulse to be 
“up and doing,” it matters not what—to go, it 
matters not whither ; an eagerness to surmount 
every thing that may impede his wayward 
course, with no other motive than to try the 
right such a “chartered libertine” thinks he 
ought to possess, of showing that he is unfet- 
tered, by trampling upon every obstacle ; for 
as “all impediments to fancy’s course are mo- 
tives to more fancy,”’ so is it with the unchain- 
able spirit of liberty, which Dryden has finely 
characterised, when he says tlmat 


> 

‘* Were even Paradise itself my prison, 

Still I should long to leap the erysial walis.” 
The contrast which the school-boy feels so vi- 
vidly between confinement in the noisy and 
dusty school-room, between his stern, unfor- 
giving task-master, with 

“ The drill'd dull lesson, forced down word 
by word ; 
———_———The daily drug which turns 
The sickening memory ;"— 


and often between his still more tyrannical fag 
maater, who robs hiin even of the brief hour of 
play, and the boundless joy of wandering abroad 
anrestrained through the green fields, is closely 
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to be exclusively natural, are filled with the 
most fanciful and utterly worthless analogies, 
frittering down all the glorious beauties of ex- 
uberant nature, to the measured standard of a 
false and petty logic, in a similar spirit, but 
much more blameable, than the rules by which 
Aristotle tried to trim down the poetry of the 
drama; and hence we have those who number 
animals by groups of two, of five, or of seven, 
according as they are attached to this or the 
: other coterie; and each will fight for their pe- 
culiar number, two, five, or seven, with the 
most rancorous hostility, and pour upon an op- 
ponent the lowest epithets of abuse : and hence 
also the press teems with those choice produc- 
tions yclept monographs, whose main object 
usually is to give currency to the shibboleth of 
a party, or to show the dexterity of the writers 
in transforming classical Greek into barbarous 
Latin. 

I claim no merit for placing all such paltry 
productions upon the same level as the school- 
boy does his (for the most part) absurd and un- 
intelligible class-books ; since to every ration- 
al reader not infected with the mania for this 
sort of frippery, arrogantly and falsely called 
science, it must appear in the same light. Pity- 
ing the dry drudgery of the authors who have 
spent their hours in thus nibbling down na- 
ture to their own narrow measurements, and 
laying their works on the shelf, where they 
are destined to remain unopened, I bid them a 
long farewell, and hurrying “ forth,"’ as Solo- 
mon did of old, “to the field,” I can revel 
with “ ever new delight” in 








The boundless store 
Which bounteous Nature to her vot'ries 
vields ; 
The warbling woodland—the resounding 
shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields-- 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
Andall that echoes to the song aves. 
It is impossible to take a single step ina 
lane, a field, or a wood, without meeting with 
something worthy of being investigated and ad- 
mired ; but above all, the industry of animals 
frequently attracts the attention of the most 
incurious, particularly some of those which 
are by comparison very small. The ant, for 
example, among insects, and the wren, among 








akin to what I have often experienced between 
the perusal of the books of naturalists, and 
looking into the great book of nature. In the 
books, for example, of the Linnwan school, we 
meet with little besides hard terms, and dry, 
lifeless, marrowless catalogues, arranged in 
endless divisions and sub-divisions, each tick- 
eted with some sesquipedalian or barbarous 
name, the whole exhibiting a great wilderness 
of words, in which the works of creation ap- 
pear in the form of petty scraps, out of all pro- 
portion, compared with the originals, and no 
less vague than grossly inaccurate in the de- 
tails. The productions of the more modern 


birds, far excel their brethren in the neatness 
and ingenuity of their workmanship, and the 
unwearied activity of their labour. I have just 
been watching the proceedings of a pair of 
wrens, who had made choice of a rather singu- 
lar spot for their nest—an exposed corner of a 
hedge-bank, which the jutting out of an elm 
root, had prevented the labourer's spade from 
beating down to the level of the sloping turf 
around it; and the only apparent inducement 
they could have had for constructing their 
“procreant cradle” here, was a tapestry of 

en moss, with which the root was covered, 
Be otherwice it offered no “ coign of vantage,"’ 





schools again, which put forth arrogant claims 
Museum, Vol. XIX. 


either as a shelter from the weather, or as 
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concealment or protection from enemies. On | 
the contrary, it faced the public pathway, to | 
which it was so near, that it had no little 
chance of being demolished by the first pass- 
ing lounger who should dangle his walking 
stick or his umbrella hither and thither, for 
want of other amusement, to keep time with 
the monotonous pendulum-swing of his cogi- 
tations. 

If it was the vicinity, however, of the bed 
of green moss that had at first attracted the 
wrens to this elm-root, calculating on an abun- 
dant supply fro:n it of building materials, they 
had afterwards found it too firmly matted into 
the bark to be procured, or otherwise unsuita- 
ble for their purpose, as they used very little 
of it in their structure, but carried what they 
wanted from some distance. It might be, in- 
deed, that the passengers on the footway so 
frequently scared them, that they chose rather 
to look for a bit of moss where they could 
pick and choose undisturbed in the next field; 
and it was not a little painful to see the tiny 
creatures hopping from branch to branch of the 
hedge carrying a bundle of stuff half as bulky 
as themselves—anxiously waiting for some 
slow-walking passenger to move away from 
their vicinity, before they ventured to work. 
For though the wren is far from being a timid 
bird, as it will allow one to come almost with- 
in arm’s length of it, while it is popping about 
in pursuit of flies; it is no less wary than 
other birds respecting its nest, and will scold 
most outrageously—calling “ check! check !" 
of course meaning thereby, stop! stop! when 
any one intrudes within its boundaries, and 
will even pursue a boy or a polecat to some 
distance, with loud manfestations of anger— 
“tantene animis exiguis ire.” 

As I was eager to see the little architects at 
work on their nest, and had stationed myself 
so as be within view, without disturbing them, 
I was tantalised to perceive that more than 
two-thirds of their time was spent in scolding 
the chance passengers, who had no thoughts 
of intrusion and cared nothing about the 
wrens, nor the little moss-dome they were | 
building for their family dwelling. One part | 
of the wall I observed them very careful in 
rendering smooth and firm; it was that portion 
immediately under the entrance, which, as 
most people have seen a wren’s nest, it is 
eearcely necessary to remind the reader is an 
oval or roundish hole, in the side of the edifice 
immediately under the dome. Now, it being 
obvions that this part of the wall has to sup- 
port, not only the weight of the old birds when 
at home, and of the numerous family of young 
ones when hatched, but the wear and tear of 
passing in and out, it must require to be more 
firmly constructed than the dome and the back 
wall, which are not in the same circumstances. 
In the nest in question, the requisite strength 
was given to this part by cross bars of birch 
twigs, tough, slender roots, and bits of straw, 





all of which were worked into the moss in 
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such a manner as to have their ends raised; 
while the middie was curved downwards in a 
manner by no means inelegant, the whole 
forming a sort of basket-work, in front of the 
main wall. Some of these twigs and straws 
were as long or longer than the little creatures 
who were seen carrying them from the hedge, 
sometimes at the risk of being tumbled head 
over heels by the weight; and it required all 
their skill to bring them into the proper posi- 
tion in the wall of the nest. 1 have frequent- 
ly seen the leaf-cutter bee in similar difficulty, 
when carrying a heavy piece of rose-leaf, 
which sometimes she is even compelled to 
drop, and cannot again recover, for she has to 
earry it edge-wise between her legs, as she 
clips it off from the leaf; and when its weight 
coinpels her to let it drop, it falls on its flat 
surface. The wrens, on the other hand, 
never abandoned a twig, but if it fall into the 
hedge, pounce after it with as much eagerness 
as if there was not another to be found. 

From what I have already detailed of this 
nest, it may be inferred, that the straws and 
twigs did not correspond in colour, either with 
the moss of the nest or that on the elm-root, 
contrary to the theory promulgated in all the 
books of natural history, which maintains that 
birds are always careful to adapt the colour of 
materials to a particular locality, for the pur- 
pose of concealment. This is a faney which 
could only have been started from some indi- 
vidual instance, and which the slightest real 
acquaintance with nests, must at once dissi- 
pate. Nothing can more strikingly illus- 
trate the difference between the closet fancies 
of mere book naturalists, and the actual facts 
which any body, who will be at the trouble of 
observing, may verify, than the following pas- 
sage from the highly lauded article, “ Orni- 
thology,’ in Rees’s Cyclopmdia, ascribed to 
Dr. Macartney, of Dublin. “ Birds of the 
says the Doctor, “collect the 
same materials, arrange them in the same man- 
ner, and make choice of similar situations for 


same species,” 


| fixing the places of their temporary abodes.— 


Wherever they dispose themselves, they always 
take care to be accommodated with a shelter ; 
and if a natural one does not offer itself, they 
very ingeniously make a covering ofa double 
row of leaves, down the slope of which the 
rain trickles without entering into the little 
opening of the nest that lies concealed below.” 

Now I would remark that the author, in as- 
serting that “ birds” (meaning birds in gene- 
ral) “take care to be accommodated with a 
shelter,” entirely forgets the numerous fami- 
lies which lay their eggs on the bare ground, 
and often even leave them exposed the great- 
er part of the day on the sands of the desert, 
the sea beach, or isolated rocks; but we fur- 
ther learn that “they” (meaning all birds) 
* make a covering of a double row of leaves ;" 
yet, so far from all birds doing this, I am 
not acquainted with an individual species that 
does so. It is impossible that the author 

















eould ever have seen any nest in the woods 
and fields, which would give the least colour 
to such fancies. 

It will be refreshing to turn from this non- 
sense to the observations of a genuine natu- 
ralist ; and it would not be easy to select a 
more lively and interesting narrative connect- 
ed with the architecture of birds, than M. Le- 
vaillant has given of a pair of small African 
birds (Sy/via macroura,) which he had contriv- 
ed, by tempting tit bits, to render so familiar, 
that they entered his tent several timesa day, 
and even seémed to recognise him as he pass- 
ed along. 


‘The breeding season had no sooner arriv- 
ed,” (1 translate from his splendid work, Les 
Oiseacx D’Arniqur,) “ than [ perceived the 
visits of my little guests to become less fre- 
quent, though whether they sought solitude, 
the better to mature their plans, or whether, as 
the rains had ceased, and insects had become 
so abundant, that my tit bifs were less relished, 
[ cannot tell, but they seldom made their ap- 
pearance for four or five successive days; after 
which, they unexpectedly returned, and it was 
not long before I discovered the motives that 
had brought them back. During their former 
Visits, they had not failed to observe the cotton 
moss, and flax, which I used to stuff my birds 
with, and which were always lying on my table 
Finding it, no doubt, much more convenient to 
come and furnish themselves with these arti- 
cles there, than to go and pick the down from 
the branches of plants, | saw them earry away 
in their beaks, parcels of these much larger in 
bulk than themselves. 

“ Having followed watched them, ] 
found the place which they had selected for 
constructing the cradle which should contain 
their infant progeny In a corner of a retired 
and neglected garden, belonging to the good 
Slaber, there grew, by the side of a small spring, 
beneath the shelter of the only tree which or- 
namented that retreat, a high plant, called by 
the colonists of the Cape, Capoc-bosche ; in this 
shrub they had already laid a part of the foun- 
dation with moss, the fork of the branches cho- 
sen for the reception of the nest being already 
bedded there with it. 


and 


“ The first materials were laid on the 11th of 


October. The second day's labour presented a 
rude mass, about four inches in thickness, and 
from five to six inches in diameter. This was 
the foundation of the nest. which was compos- 
ed of moss and flax, interwoven with grass, and 
tufts of cotton. 

* J passed the whole of the second day by 
the side of the nest, which the female never 
quitted from the moment my windows were 
opened in the morning till near ten o’clock, and 
from five o'clock in the evening till seven. On 
the morning of the 12th, the male made twen- 
ty-nine journies to my room, and in the even- 
ing only seventeen. He gave great assistance 
to the female in trampling down, and pressing 
the cotton with his body, in order to make it 
into a sort of felt work: 

“ When the male arrived with parcels of moss 
and cotton, he deposited his load either on the 
edge of the nest, or upon branches within the 
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reach of the female. He made four or five trips 
of this kind without interruption, and then set 
about helping his mate in the execution of her 
work. 

“ This agreeable occupation was often inter- 
rupted by innocent and playful gambols, though 
the female appeared to be so actively and anx- 
iously employed about her building, as to have 
less relish for trifling than the male, and she 
even punished him for his frolies by peckin 
him well with her beak ; he on the other hand, 
fought in his turn, pecked, pulled down the 
work which they had done, prevented the fe- 
male from continuing her labours, and ina 
word, seemed to tell her—* You refuse to be 
my playmate on account of this work ; there- 
fore, you shall not do it!’ It will searcely be 
credited, that entirely from what I saw, and 
knew respecting these little altercations, 1 was 
both surprised and angry at the female. 

“In order, however, to save the fabric from 
spoliation, she left off working, and fled from 
bush to bush, for the express purpose of teasing 
him. Soon afterwards having made matters up 
again, the female returned to her labour, and 
the male sang during several minutes, in the 
most animated strains. After his song was con- 
cluded, he began again to occupy himself with 
the work, and with fresh ardour, carried such 
materials as his companion required, till the 
spirit of frolic again become buoyant, and a 
which | have just deserib- 
ed, recurred. I have witnessed eight interrup- 
tions of this kind in one morning. How hap- 
py birds are! They are certainly the privileg- 
ed creatures of nature! Thus to work and sport 
alternately as faney prompts them. 

“On the third day, the birds began to rear 
the walls or sides of the nest, after having ren- 
dered the bottom eompact by repeatediy press- 
ing the materials with their breasts, and turn- 
ing themselves round upon them in all direc- 
tions. They first formed a plain border, which 
they afterwards trimmed, and upon this they 
piled tufts of cotton, which was felted into the 
structure by beating cud pressing with their 
breasts and the shoui ers of their wings, takin 
care to arrange any projecting corner wit 
their beaks, so as to interlace it into the tissue 
and render it more firm. The contiguous 
branches of the bush were enveloped, as the 
work proceeded, in the side walls, but without 
deranging the circular cavity of the interior.— 
This portion of the nest required many materi- 
als, and [ was really astonished at the quantity 
which they used. On the seventh day their 
task was finished, and anxious to examine the 
interior, I determined that day to introduce my 
finger into it when i felt an egg, that had pro- 
bably been laid that morning; for on the pre- 
vious evening, | could see there was no egg in 
it, as it was not quite covered in. This beauti- 
ful edifice, which was as white as snow, was 
near nine inches in height on the outside, 
whilst in the inside of it was not more than 
five. Its external form was very irregular on 
account of the branches, which it had been 
found necessary to enclose; but the inside ex- 
actly resembled a pullet’s egg, placed with the 
small end upwards. Its greatest diameter was 
five inches, and the smallest four. The hole, 
which served as an entrance, was two-thirds or 


scene similar to that 
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more of the whole height, as seen on the out-| maintenent, plus doctes que les docteurs et pres- 


side, but within it almost reached the areh of 
the ceiling above. It was quite round, and an 
inch and a half in width. 

“The interior of this nest was so neatly 
worked and felted together, that it might have 
been taken for a piece of fine cloth, a little 
worn: the tissue being so compact and close, 
that it would have been impossible to detatcha 
particle of the materials without tearing the 
texture to pieces. Yet was this effected only 
by rubbing with their breasts, beating with the 

ges of their wings, and then thrusting in 
detached pieces of cotton with their beaks, that 
es succeeded in giving solidity to the fabric, 


and it must be confessed that it was a work 
truly admirable, when the slender means of 
such architects are considered. The whole cost 


them seven days of persevering labour, and 
was only completed on the seventh evening, 
when, as I have already mentioned, the first 
egg was laid.” 


As I could not hope to produce any thing 
to equal, much less to excel, this beautiful piece 
of Natural History, I advise those who are 
anxious to study the interesting architecture of 
birds, to go to the woods and fields, where 
during the whole of “the merry month of 
May,” they may see with their own eyes the 
little architects at work. Those who have no 
opportunity for this delightful species of study, 
I must refer to the second hand information 
contained in a little volume on ** The JIrchitee- 
ture of Birds,” just published in the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge, a work whose 
chief merit consists in giving the account of 
original observers of nature in their own 
words, and in exposing the errors of compilers, 
by comparing thei with facts ascertained by 
personal observation. 

— ae 
From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
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ups la, d’aveir la figure 


“Puis dong qu'il svffisoit, ea 
«Vote on Rabelais. 


humeime, pour se meler d’ecrire.”” 

Tue literature of the nineteeth century is 
overladen with books and with authors to a 
singular excess. The difficulty is to go into 
any mixed company of ten or twelve persons, 
and not encounter at least one of the craft. 
On this account we boast of the age in which 
we live, and twaddle about “ the march of in- 
tellect :"’ yet the motto which is placed at the 
head of the page, as a finger-post to guide the 
reader on his journey through the volume, in- 
dicates that even in the old times folks knew 
a thing or two; and that the itch of writing 
is not a new disease in the intellectual noso- 
logy. The old curate of Meudon himself en- 
tertained the same flattering notion of the ad- 
vances of his own age; and though he had 
not the ready-made technical at hand to ex- 
press the quick-step of mind, he seems to have 
thought the rising generation of his latter days 
in possession of the thing. “ Je voy,” he says, 
“« les briguants, les bourrcaur, les palefreniers de 


cheurs de mon temps.’ But, after all, may 
there not have been more of the jealousy of 
the craft in such complaints, than of real foun- 
dation? A limited market is more likely to 
be overstocked than a large one ; and we know 
that the classic writers who have escaped the 
ravages of time, bear a very small proportion 
to those who have utterly perished. It is not 
then very unlikely that even before the ageof 
newspaper puffs, the first authors were incom- 
moded by the press of their contemporaries ; 
and that they regarded with dislike every new 
candidate for fame or bread, as an interloper 
at Nature’s feast, for whom no cover had been 
provided. In all ages man has loved mono- 
poly ; and it is far from improbable that the 
outery of a surplus of intellectual labor has 
been raised, rather to favor the pretensions ofa 
few, than from any great regard for the inte- 
rests of the many. A learned judge, not 
long deceased, a considerable admirer of port 
and sherry, used to rebuke the petulance of 
the junior bar in complaining of bad wine on 
cirenit. “ All wine,"’ he was wont to say, “ is 
good : some wine may be better than others, 
but it is all good."’ The same may, with more 
truth, be asserted of books; for however infe- 
rior a literary production may be, there is 
none, it has been said, so bad, as to be without 
something that repays the trouble of perusal. 
The characteristic of the literature of our times 
may be the quantity, rather than the quality 
of its samples ; but this only shows that the 
readers of the day are more namerous than se- 
leet; and for the rest, the evil, if evil it be, is 
altogether an affair of the booksellers. 

To define the qualifications of authorship, 
and to determine what does, or does not, en- 
title a man to appear in print, is no easy mat- 
ter. From Milton to the manufacturer of 
Warren's poetical puffs, the distance is im- 
mense ; and the terms must be large that will 
embrace them both. Bat why the learned 
commentator on Rabelais should have adopt- 
ed the possession of the human face divine, as 
a necessary ingredient in the complex we call 
an author, I know not; unless it be that every 
scribbler endeavours to put the best face he 
ean on the matter, while the great end of re- 
views and newpaper critiques is evidently to 
throw the poor man out of countenance. Cer- 
tain it is that there are books, and those too 
having their share of popularity, which have 
so much of mere animality about them, that, 
for any thing that appears on their surface, they 
might as well have been written by a dog 
or a baboon, as by one of the iords of the cre- 
ation ; and the judicious reader at every page 
is tempted to exclaim, “ What beast has done 
this?” There are indeed particular classes of 
works, which are invested with strong marks 
of the peculiar propensities of some distinct 
species of animal, and powerfully suggest the 





idea that they could only have been written by 
one who. participated largely in its nature; in 

















so much that it might be no bad scheme of 
classification to arrange libraries and cata- 
logues according to the methods of Linnwus 
or Cuvier ; and to assign each book to the ani- 
mal by whom it might have naturally been 
composed. Works of sterling merit might be 
distributed among the noble and generous spe- 
cies; encyclopedics * 
phant; reviews» ' 


fly ; and grossly personal and indecent libels to 
the hippopotamus, which, according to Plu- 
tarch, was, among the Egyptians, the adopted 
symbol of all impurity. 

But enough offthis conceit.—There is no 


fault so frequently objected against the litera- | 


ture of the present day as its lightness; or, ta 
use a severer term, its flimsiness. There may 


be more or less of justice in the assignment of | 


such a quality to the works of our cotempo- 
raries ; but the propriety of considering it as a 
fault is altogether questionable. It is with 
modern literature, as with modern architecture ; 
and books and houses are alike constructed 
with a view to the short term of their leases. 
The ancient folios, like the old Gothic edi- 
fices, are built for long duration; and both 
have in many instances outlived their original 
purpose, and are suffered to fall into neglect 
and ruin. But the lath-and-plaster volumes 
of our times are scarcely proof against the ele- 
ments, and have little more than an ephemeral 
existence. This, however, is any thing but 
an evil ; for so prolitic 


outlived a year, no libraries would be vast 
enough to contain them ; nor the days of Nes- 
tor, or Methuselah, be suli‘ciently long for ac- 
quiring the very elements of learning. New 
books, moreover, like new buildings, 
the progressive iinprovements of the 


receive 


age 
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ight be given to the ele- | 
hyena; party pamphlets | 
to the jackal; ocezsional verses to the butter- | 


has the press become, | 
that if the tithe of a tithe of its productions | 


| 
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spinners of cantos to dedicate their second 
book, in imitation of his catalogue of ships, to 
an enumeration of the material of their subse- 
quent campaign. We, of the present day, 
“come like shadows, so depart;’’ and this 
bull-in-a-china-shop sort of influence is not 
within our reach. There will be no more con- 
ning of Cicero, nor giving of days and nights 
to Addison, to form a style. Each age, here- 
after, will choose its own manner of writing, 
as it will the fashion of its clothes, or the cut 
of its political constitutions. As the monotony 
of Grecian architecture has yielded to the 
pleasing, though capricious, fancies of the 
emancipated Mr. Nash, so the quaker-like 
simplicity of Homer has given place to the 
| arabesque originality of certain living libera- 
tors of the English Parnassus. The competi- 
| tion, which has arisen between the authors of 
| modern times, has had the further advantage 
| of quickening all their movements. Compare 





the cumbrous periods and floundering verbi- 

age of the very best writers of King James’ 
| day, with the snip-snap epigram style of news- 

paper penny-a-line men. It is the difference 
| between a broad-wheel wagon and a railway 
steam carriage. The great business of a mo- 
dern author is to seize his opportunity. He 
| knows that the world will neither await his 
leisure, nor suffer him to “ bestow all his te- 
| diousness’ upon readers. The age of 

things is arrived, and we have no longer time 
| to throw away upon words. Formerly, when 
books were scarce, and a well-locked glass 
case contained the whole floating capital of a 
nation’s literary amusement, a voluminous 
| proser was a public benefactor ; for he helped 





: his 


| to pass away the long winter's nights, that too 


frequently hung heavily on hand. Burton's 
folio on Melancholy was an inexhaustible mine 


of cheerfulness; and a ponderous romance 


and the one contributes to the health and | that took a year in perusal prevented more sui- 


cleanliness of the mind, as the other does to 
that of the body: ither have lamber-holes 
for dust, rubbish, and cobwebs ; and prejudices, 
like the rats and mice, get a notice to quit on 
each new re-edification. The older structures, 
both literary and architectural, might have | 
possessed more grandeur, magnificence, and 
elaboration of detail; but the modern are | 
lighter, more commodious, and are better | 
adapted tothe wantsand habits of the consumer. | 
One signal advantage which literature has 
gained by the modern state of things, is to be 
found in the downfall of authority. The hot- 
bed growth and rapid succession of authors al- 
low no time for any one of them to be erected 
into an infallible standard, to which his suc- 
eessors in all future generations shall be | 
obliged to conform. Had Aristotle written 
for Messrs. Longman, or Murray, there would 
have been no danger of his ruling philosophy 
despotically for fourteen hundred years ; and 


n 


} 
} 
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cides than the stomach-pump.* But now, a 
man who is beforehand in his literature must 


| be a hard reader; and a literary proser is as 


sedulously avoided, as a button-holding mono- 
polist, in conversation. He who does not 
condense his subject within the smallest pos- 
sible space, has no more chance of the public 
ear, than a country put, amidst the epidemic 
coughing of the House of Commons. 

That this rapidity is generally unfavorable 
to the interests of literature, is an old wo- 
man’s prejudice. Brevity is not only the soul 
of wit, but of perspicuity. That which can- 


| not be well expressed in a few words, rarely 


becomes more intelligible by being wrapt up 
in many. It is in vain that objection may be 
taken to the want of clearness in brevity, or 
to the example of Tacitus, whose obscurity is 
at least as conspicuous as his terseness. Ex- 


| ceptions only prove the rule; and it may be 
‘questioned whether the enigmatical puzzles of 


it may be more than doubted whether Homer | Tacitus do not reside more in the quaintness 


himself, so circumstanced, would have set a | 





* « Tant que nous aurons des livres,” sas Mad. 


fashion in Epics, and compelled all future oo Senta. ‘* pous ne nous pendrons pas. 
2 
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of his conceits, and a purposed implication of | There is as much sheer gossip, bulk for balk 
ideas, rendered necessary by the times in | in the Deipnosophists and Athenes, as in the 
which he wrote, than in the mere shortness of |“ Memoirs of a Lady of Quality : but then it 


his affected sentences. 


How many verbose | is gossip in Greek type, and amuses the idle- 


definitions are less expressive, than the simple | ness of heads of colleges; and where is the 


term to be defined? What speaking can be 
plainer, and at the same time more brief, than 
the energetic style of the orators of Billings- 
gate? Lawyers have attempted to make things 
clear by tautologies and circumlocutions ; and 
instead of arriving at the unequivocal commu- 
nication of a vender of haddocks and flounders, 
they ave deluged the world with fraud, so- 
phistry, and injustice. 

We read books now like music, at sight; 
and a cramped passage that requires study to 
comprehend, is a sentence of condemnation 

inst its author. Whatever may be thought 

this result, its attainment is not to be in- 
sured without labor; and it is some proof of 
the merit of those authors, in whom it is the 
most conspicuous. Questo facile, says an Ita- 
lian, quanto e difficile. With eight hundred 
folio pages to turn in, a man must be a blun- 
derer indeed, who cannot tell his story ; and 
it may be questioned whether there is any 
meaning at all in that head, which does not 
contrive to convey its ideas to the reader, be- 
fore he arrives at so remote a ‘finis:”’ but 
to condense an entire science within two pam- 
phlets of Useful Knowledge, or to bring the 
history of an empire into as many volumes of 
a Family Library, requires that the subject 
should be well digested by the author before 
he puts pen to paper. If it be true that mo- 
dern book-makers take less pains than their 
predecessors, it must follow that they come 
better prepared for their task; and let critics 
say what they will of an indolent recourse to 
dictionaries, abridgments, and indexes, a man 
is not less meritorious for availing himself of 
these improvements of his age, than he is less 
a traveller for having circumnavigated the 
world in a steam-boat. 

That this rapidity is purchased by a detari- 
oration of quality, is nothing to the argument. 
It is true there are more flimsy, paltry, com- 
mon-place productions than formerly, because 
there are more printed books of all sorts; but 
then the very worst of them are richer in 
ideas than the same class of older date, simply 
because the common stock ofknowledge among 
the people is greater; and the very country 
ladies and boarding-school misses require their 
reading to be of a higher level than that which 
contented their ancestors. The prevalence of 
a contrary opinion is very much to be attribat- 
ed to the fact, that the sciolists of the old times 
were a graver cast of personages, and wrapped 
up their fooleries more neatly in form and syllo- 
gism. There may be as much downright non- 
sense (be it said without irreverence) in a ser- 
moa of a polemical! quarto, as in a Minerva-press 
romance, or an apology for the life of a celebrat- 
ed impure : but it wears such a solemn face of 
wiedom, that few have the grace to find it out. 





) shameless critic, who dares make it the unhal- 


lowed subject of his caustic pleasantry? A 
certain degree of deterioration, however, does 
accompany those changes in all manufactures 
which render them cheaper, and therefore 
commoner. The calicoes and muslins, the 
knives and razors, which Glasgow and Bir- 
mingham distribute through all the shops from 
Whitechapel to Peru and Calcutta, are not 
as generally good as those which formerly had 
exclusive possession of the market; but the 
best are still to be had by those who have the 
taste toselect,and the means of payinga propor- 
tionate price. The only peculiarity in the case 
of books is, that the worst are not usually the 
cheapest. The articles are made up to suit 
the customers; and it is by no means unna- 
tural, that they, whose purses are full and 
their heads empty, should think more of the 
form than the substance ; and should be more 
lavish in their desires concerning the margin, 
than in what regards the text. 

If the natural term of life of modern books 
is shorter than formerly, it is a necessary co- 
rollary that the span ef periodicals shoulu be 
yet more brief. Even an almaneck lasts out 
its year, but the most Parr-like longevity of a 
magazine is closely confined to “ one calendar 
month ;”’ and every thing about it should be 
calculated on this datum. There is also ano- 
ther sense in which the curation of a periodi- 
eal is especially There is no 
longer a possibility of protracting a work of 
this description, like the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of other days, through an hundred vo- 
lumes. It is to little purpose that an editor 
in search of preternatural longevity, changes 
his hands, and tries to refresh the worn-out 
constitution of his journal by a transfusion 
of new blood into its veins. In such a work, 
* Nature's copy’s not eterne."" The round of 
; and when a ma- 


> reumscribed. 


popular topics is not infinite 
gazine has said its say upon al! debateable sub- 
jects, its time is come: its superannaated vi- 
vacity is but the frisking ofan elderly courtier, 
and it must leave the ground to new competi- 
tors, whose capersare not only more becoming 
but more vendible. A change of plan or the 
commencement of a new series is like the false 
hair and teeth of an antiquated beau, or like 
the painting and white-washing of a dilapidat- 
ed mansion—a deceitful exterior which covers, 
bat does not prevent inevitable ruin. The 
best of beer is forever saleable under the same 
sign ; and as the King of Prussia is changed 
for William the Fourth, and Nelson yields the 
honors of the sign-post to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, so must the favorite titles of periodi- 
cals find their assigned term, and give place 
to newer and more fashionable rubrics. Iden- 
tity thus residing in a name, it may yet seem 
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that this name should be so impor- 
tant; but the fact isso. There is a freshness 
and spring in the youth ofa journal which all 
the bountiful harvest of its autumn cannot sup- 
ply. The fruit is indeed ripe, but the sap no 
longer rises in the plant, and a leafless win- 
teris at hand. Itis with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that we contributors find ourselves with 
anew house over our heads, with its thousand 
untenanted corners to explore, and ample scope 
in their decoration, for the display of what- 
ever taste, nature and cultivation may have be- 
stowed on us. A new magazine is to a writer 
like a new lease of life—it is a mill for grind- 
ing the old young; and if, perchance, we 
do not profit by the operation, we have still a 
chance of our readers yielding to the illusion, 
and giving uscredit for the same novelty which 
is found in the title-page. The present con- 
juncture too is favorable to a new undertaking, 
because every thing in life and literature is 
undergoing a revolution. New ideas are 
abroad, and new wants are springing up, which 
the dog-trot of experience is insufficient to sup- 
ply. To please the times, we must go with 
the times ; and something more is expected by 
the rising generation, than the vague general- 
ities and atrocious slander that ten years ago 
passed for sense and spirit, and made the for- 
tune of a periodical. Twaddle is no longer the 
essential attribute of an essayist; and solemn 
plausibility will not confer the requisite luna- 
tion of immortality on a leading article. The 
world suffers too keenly, not to think intensely ; 
and while kingdoms are revolving into their 
first elements, and governments crumbling to 
pieces on all sides, the most graceful trifling 
will no longer catch the attention even of 
waiting-maids, and the dandies of the second 
table. If Nero fiddled while Rome was burn- 
ing, he was not dependent for his bread or 
the voluntary payment of his music by an 

audience of subscribers. 

> -- 
From the Monthiy Review. 

HALL’S FRAGMENTS AND VOYAGES.* 
Turre are few naval men so indefatigable 
in their literary labours as Captain Basil Hall. 









He has industriously kept himself before the | 


work upon South America—a work which, it 
would seem, obtained rather more popularity 
than the author would now desire for it. Hav- 
ing with true Scotch diligenee succeeded in 
pushing that publication through several edi- 
tions, and having put into his pocket the pro- 


upon it, and expressed his regret that it ever 
saw the light. He repents of the sentiments 
which it contained. They were, he finds, 
much too liberal—too sanguine in the cause 
* Fragments of Voyages and Travels, meludin 
ell we of a Naval Life, chiefly for the use ai 
Young Persons. By Captain Basil Hall, R. N., 
A S. In three volumes, 12mo. Edinburgh : 
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public eye, ever since the publication of his | 


ceeds thereof, he has Jately turned round | 
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of freedom, and in order, as it were, to expi- 
ate them, he made a voyage on his own ac- 
count to the United States, whence he re- 
turned laden with accusations against the peo- 
ple of that republic, and with numerous bills 
of indictment against their institutions. In 
further performance of the penance which he 
imposed upon himself, for his early transgres- 
sions against the monarchical principle, he 
prepared with great labour, and published in 
the Quarterly Review, that too-celebrated ar- 
ticle in support of the then projected ordi- 
nances of Charles X. We do not mean to 
say that the gallant Captain was admitted to 
the confidence of Polignac, or that he had any 
precise idea of the nature of the measures then 
in contemplation upon the part of the French 
cabinet. But it suited his purpose at that season 
to recommend steps similar to those which 
were afterwards adopted, and, despotic and 
impolitic as they were, he felt no shame in 
propagating them through the medium of a 
British journal. 

For this veering about so suddenly, so de- 
cidedly, and so ostentatiousiy, from one ex- 
treme of the political compass to the other, 
the Captain has been strenuously assailed by 
the critics in this country and elsewhere. In 
the present little work, in which, perhaps, 
nothing of the kind would have been expected, 
he complains of such treatment in bitter lan- 
guage. So hurt was he by the remarks that 
were made in the American periodicals upon 
his late publication, that he could not prevail 
upon himself to read their abuse, lest it might 
excite his anger against their nation, and thus, 
possibly, endanger the continuance of the peace, 
which now so happily subsisted between the re- 
public and these kingdoms! We much regret 
| that the gallant author did not peruse those 
| sturdy reviews, one andall. They would have 
lconvineed him that the Americans are not 
| such children in intellect, as to impute to this 
| country at large, the narrow and prejudiced 
notions which he has so fearlessly arrayed 
against their system of liberty He would 
have seen that they, at least the sensible por 
tion of the-n, are too well acquainted with the 
‘real state of public opinion in this country, to 
| believe that principles, such as those which he 
maintains, are acceptable to any considerable 
| portion of the impartial and well informed 
| classes of our population. For the rest, we 
| console ourselves with the hope, that Captain 
, Hall will now behold, in their true colours, 
| the real errors of his ways. We know him 
| to be a sagacious, as well as a highly estimable 








| person, and though the political atmosphere 
| which prevailed when he wrote his books 
against the republic in America, and his article 
jin favour of despotism in France, might pos- 


| sibly, by some extraordinary power ot refrac- 


t | tion, have conveyed a great deal of wrong 


| information to his senses, yet we trust that, 
now the horizon is clearer, he will be enabled 
| to diseover all outward objects in their just 
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and natural positions. In other words, we 
shall venture to tell him, that the Duke of 
Wellington is no longer Prime Minister, and 
that the extreme hostility to liberalism, which 
signalized his political career, iv no more the 
language of the court or of the admirality. It 
is not now a protessiona! sin, as it was not 
very long ago, for a naval captain to be a friend 
of liberty in every region of the globe; and 
we are heartily glad of it, as we know of no 
incongruity more odious, than that which pre- 
sents to us a commander of our wooden walls, 
in the uniform of the sea, shouting out “ down 





with the constitution!’ Between our navy 
and civil liberty there is a natural, or at least | 
a prescriptive, connection; and we trust that | 
Captain Hall will not continue to recommend, 
either by precept or example, the dissolution 
of so holy an alliance. 

It will be no defence for him to say that he 
has no desire to meddle with our own institu- 
ions. He is avowedly, anti-reformer, and so far 
he does meddle with the liberties of England. 
But we have often observed that those persons 
who are hostile to the march of freedom abroad, 
are equally adverse to it at home. Kindred 
opinions in every part of the world afford to 
each other a moral sanction and a real support ; 
the freedom of America has long assisted to} 
preserve and augment the freed >in of our own | 
country. The Reform Bi!l is the offspring of | 
the late French revolution; we do not deny 
it. The success of the famous ordinances, if 
they had been quietly submitted to in France, 
would have undoubtedly retarded that most 
salutary measure ; and thus, we see, that those 
who were for the ordinances of Charles X., 
are, naturally enough, against the new Magna 
Charta preparing for the signature of William 
IV. 

It is the more unpleasant to see such a man | 
as Captain Hall abandon, even for a while, the | 
path of generous and manly feeling, as we 
well know that he is endowed with a very 
superior mind, full of lofty sentiment, and, at 
the same time, reinarkably attentive to objects 
of practical utility. His curiosity urges him 
to inquire into every thing, and we firmly be- 
lieve that his great ambition is to do as much 
good to his fellow beings as he possibly can, 
in every sphere in which he may be placed 
The little work before us is an incontrovert- 
ible proof of his disposition to promote the in- 
terests of the honourable profession to which 
be belongs; it isas affluentin the milk of hu- 
man kindness, as any production that has ever 
come before us. It would seem to be intend- 
ed chiefly for the benefit of young midship- 
men ; and to those valuable scions of the ris- 
ing generation, it is indeed a present beyond 
all price. The sketches which the author has 
given of his own early life in the navy, are 
highly interesting merely as a peice of autobi- 
ography ; but they goa great deal farther ; 
they are interspersed with sound observations 
drawn from experience, pointing out the difii- 
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culties with which the young midshipman hae 
to contend, the evils which beset his path, the 
mode in which he may occupy his many idle 
hours, and the measures by which he may re- 
gulate his intellect and his morals. We con- 
ceive that no better guide than these volumes 
could be placed in the hands of a youth in- 
tended forthe navy. Before he goes on board 
at all, he may here see, as plainly as if the 
future were revealed to him, the sort of life 
upon which he hasresolved. They will afford 
him the opportunity of altering his intention 
in good time, should he find such a life not 
suitable to his dispositions ; or they will so far 
confirm him in his determination, as that no 
disappointments, privations, or difficulties, 
shall have power to disgust him in the earlier 
stages of his career. When once fairly em- 
barked, these volumes will give him many an 
hour's amusement mingled with sensible in- 
struction. Perhaps it may not be too much 
to hope, that they shall produce a marked and 
serious influence upon the conduct of the pro- 
fession at large, and that in time they shall 
convert the cock-pit into what it ought to be, 
a library and astudy. Assuredly it is nota 
necessary ingredient in the quality of courage, 
that its possessor should be ignorant of history 
and elegant literature, that he should swear 
after the newest fashion, and spend much of 
his time in‘ stupid reverie, or low horse play; 
in the indulgence of the table, or in any other 
occupation beneath the character of a gentle- 
man. 

Doubtless in a literary point of view it may 
be said, that the Captain is inclined, like a 
greater spirit, now and then to nod. That is 
to say, he becomes garrulous and prosy, and 
talks too much like a schoolmaster and an au- 
thor. But let that pass. The work is upon 
the whole executed ina clean, artist-like man- 
The style is as perspicuous as style can 
be. It never rises indeed to grandeur, neither 
does it very often creep upon the ground. It 
may excite no strong emotions—it may not be 
entitled to the character of “ fascinating ;” but 
the advice which it conveys remains upon the 
mind, and we shall see that more than one 
passage in the volumes deserves praise for fla- 
ency and picturesque beauty of expression 
The relation, for instance, of the writer's early 
predilections for naval life, is clothed in lan- 
guage admirable for its simplicity. 


ner 


‘ Various circumstances conspired to give me, 
very early in life, what is called a taste for the 
sea. In the first place, 1 came into the world 
in the midst of a heavy gale of wind; when 
such was the violence of the storm, and the 
beating of the rain, that there were some 
thoughts of removing the whole party to a less 
rickety corner of the old mansion, which shook 
from top to bottom. So strong, indeed, was 
the impression made on the imagination of 
those present, by the roaring of the surf close 
at hand, the whistling of the wind in the 
drenched forest, and the obvious rocking of the 
house, under the heavy gusts of that memora- 
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ble gale, that, as soon as I was old enough: to | 


understand any thing at all, the association be- 


tween the events of my future life, and those | ration. 


of my birth-night, began to be sown in my mind. 
Thus, long before I shipped a pair of trousers, 
I felt that a salt-water destiny was to be mine ; 
and as every body encouraged me to cherish 
these early predilections for the sea, I grew up 
with something of the same kind of certainty 
of becoming a sailor, as an elder brother does 
of becoming a country gentleman, from his 
knowing— for quickly comes such knowledge’ 
that the estate is entailed upon him. 

‘ The holidays, also, which released me from 
the irksome confinement of the High School of 
Edinburgh, were passed in the country, on a 

rt of the rugged sea-coast of Scotland, pecu- 
iarly calculated to foster nautical propensities. 
During the weary months which preceded and 
followed these six delicious weeks of liberty, 
my thoughts, instead of being devoted to the 
comprehension of abstract rules of grammar, 
which it was our worthy preceptor’s sole ob- 
ject in life to drive into us, invariably strayed 
back to the picturesque and iron-bound shore, as 
it is happily termed in naval language, along 
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which | was wont to ramble in full enjoyment 
during these holidays. 

‘ So incessantly, indeed, was the contrast pre- 
sented to my imagination, between the cramped 
routine of school discipline, and the glorious 
freedom of the sea-beech, that I took little or no 
interesteven in the games which filled up the 
play-hours of the other boys ; and, from dwel- 
ling upon these thoughts, day and night, I be-.-| 
came so gloomy and wretched, that the bare re- | 
collection of my feelings at that period often 
makes me shudder, though more than thirty 
busy years have since passed over my head. | 
The master of our class was as excellent a man, | 
1 believe, as could be; but he would have 
deemed it a shocking crime against his calling 
—which he very naturally considered the first | 
on earth—to have allowed that any one boy 
possessed a particle more of feeling, or was 
conscious of more independence of thought, 
than his companions. Still less could he un- 
derstand that any boy should pretend to have 
aspirations and wild fancies—dreams he called 
them—the object of which lay far beyond the 
boundary walls of the play-ground. Accord- 
ingly I dragged on a tolerably profitless and 
painful existence for several years; though, 
perhaps, with a little management, this period 
might have been rendered not only useful, but 
happy. “ger 

* Once only, during my continuance in this 
limbo, as the Spaniards call the purgatory of 
children, I was addressed in a very kind man- 
ner by the head master, though a severe person- 
age in his way, as far as regarded the use of the 
formidable strap, or taws, which in Scotland 
supply the place of the wholesome birch of Eng- 
lish seminaries. He took me on one side, and 
said in atone so unusual in the despotic go- 
vernment of schools in those days, that made 
me start—*‘ How comes it, little fellow, that 
you are always so gloomy ; and that you never 
play as the rest do, but look for ever as if some 
misfortune had befallen you ?” 

‘I answered, “that the confinement of the 
school was much too great, and that I could not 
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bear being always treated as if I had no feeli 
or peculiar wishes worthy of separate pons 
That it was not the number of hours’ 
confinement I complained of, but the awkward 
selection of the periods. Let me, sir,” I said, 
“but choose the time for study, and I will 
cheerfully work even much longer. At present 
the day is totally cut up and destroyed. 

‘He smiled, patted me on the head, and said 
the hours and discipline could not be changed, 
merely to suit the fantastic taste of one boy. 1 
knew this well enough already ; in fact, I was 
not so absurd as to suppose that a public school 
could be maintained on my visionary princi- 
ples, or that any rules could be established for 
their government but such as took account of 
average abilities, and made allowance for an or- 
dinary share of feeling and patience. Whether 
or not my quantum of sensibility were need- 
lessly great, is of little consequence ; -it certain- 
ly was so different from that of my companions, 
that it completely prevented my profiting, in 
the mean time, by the opportunities of this 
school, and drove me to rest my only prospect 
of happiness in getting away from its thral- 
dom. 

‘ Certain very troublesome misgivings, also, 
as to the future, came across my juvenile 
thoughts about this epoch ; especially as to the 
probabilities of happiness in that wide world of 
freedom, for which my soul panted, and of 
which [ knew nothing, except by description. 
I happened, one day, to get hold of ‘ Gray's 
Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College,”— 
a poem fraught, it is true, with images of the 
highest possible beauty, both of thought and of 
expression, but most of which are certainly far 
better calculated to beget despondency than 
hope, by teaching that school days are unavoid- 
ably happier than those of after-life. 

“What the “ march of intellect’? may have 
done lately to remedy this matter, I cannot say ; 
but in my time, and at the particular school 
alluded to, the season of boyhood was, to me at 
least, any thing but a happy one; and I well 
remember,‘after reading the poem in question, 
exclaiming in a state of great despair, ‘ If it is 
certain that my future life is to be more wretch- 
ed than this, which is now so full of misery, 
what, alas! is existence worth ?” 

‘ In this terrified frame of mind, I dived into 
various other works, but, to my sorrow, very sel- 
dom met with any thing of a more consolatory 
nature. Nor was it till many years’ trial of the 
wear and tear of actual life, that I came to learn 
the fallacy of most of those assertion: respect- 
ing the camparative happiness of school : and 
to feel assured that the whole, or nearly the 
whole matter, lies essentially with ourselves, 
since, in any situation in life, the amount of 
our happiness, will be found to bear, in the long 
run, a pretty exact ratio to the heartiness with 
which we perform our duty. Whereas “ Gray’s 
Ode,” “ Vanni’ Night Thoughts,” and other 
sombre pean, too often thrust into the 
hands of young people, would almost seem to 
inculcate the notion that the most virtuous are 
the least happy, and that life is necessarily fill- 
ed with care and remorse, instead of being, as 
it really is, to those who choose to make it 60, 
a scene of high enjoyment—not, indeed, one of 
unmixed enjoyment, but one in which the plea- 
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sures generally far outweigh the sorrows. It | Captain Hall strongly recommending, among 
has, accordingly, always seemed to me a libel | other objects, a close attention to the Greek 


on our nature, and a perverse misapplication of | and Latin classics. 


He is perfectly right in 


the gifts of Providence, to consider that the ear- | the praise which he gives to those imperisha- 


liest days of life mast of course be the happiest. 
It may do very well in poetical fiction, to 
talk of childhood being the “ sunshine of the 
breast ;"’ but surely the true, broad daylight of 
life, not poetically, but practically speaking, is 
to be found at a later period, when the facul- 
ties are far more matured, and the will is left 
free. 

* Be all this, however, as it mar, I never lost 
& minute in hurrying away from school the in- 
stant our examinations were ended. At these 
periodical trials, it may well be supposed, I ne- 
ver cut any great figure ; for I contented myself 
with trying to keep a litle above the middle, 
partly because some boys sat thereabouts to 
whom I was attached, and partly because the 
particular bench alluded to was near the fire. 
As soon as the terin of imapris minent was over, 
I flew to the coach-office, and never felt per- 
fectly satisfied that all was right and safe, till 
fairly seated on the top, by the side of my 
friend the guard, and bowling along the high 
road. On reaching the country, the first ob- 
ject always was to hunt out ’ 
men on the shore, who readily engaged tw give 
ine a row next morning. After a sleepless night 
of anticipated delights, | commonly found my- 
self, at sunrise, in a fishing-boat, half a league 
from the coast, surrounded by congenial spi- 
rits—fellows who had no idea of grammar—- 
and who were willing, either from bribery, or 
] mpathy, to ex n- 


some of the fisher- 


from motives of prolessio 
sider me as somebody, and not to reckon me as 
@ mere zero, serving no other purpose but to 
augment the numbers of a school, without hav- 
ing any value in myself. 

* At all events, these hardy boatmen were so 
much amused with my enthusiasm about their 
art, that they took great pleasure in feeding my 
young fancy with tales of nautical dangers and 
hardships, the j yous excitement of which placed 
the dull drudgery of syntax in sad -contrast.— 
On these expeditions, however, I was always 
wofully sea-sick ; for the boats, or cobbles, ‘as 
they are called, were not altogether so tidy as 
a man-of-war's gig; besides which, they gene- 
rally enclosed a due allowance of bilge water,and 
decayed remnants of forgotten fish. So that 
my taste for the sea had often tough work to 
hold its ground against the deranged action of 
the stomach ; and it must be owned that | often 











leaped on shore again, to the enjoyment of | 


steady footing, and an atmoyphere less fishified, 
with a half-uttered vow at my lips that | would 
never tempt the ocean more.’ --vol. i. pp. 1---10. 


Here we see all the symptoms of a strong 
predisposition for the sea, the promise of the 
future commander. His next step was to 
build a boat for himself, an undertaking which 
he accomplished with the assistance of a car- 
penter lad. Their combined exertions produc- 
ed a rude imitation of a vessel, which, with a 
gardener's mat for a sail, they had the infinite 
delight of beholding fly before the gale from 
one end of a horse pond to the other! ° 

In speaking of the scholastic education of a 
youth intended for the navy, we are glad to find 


ble productions, as instruments for disciplining 
the mind, and training up the character, ‘ so 
that it may be found equal to any task, no mat- 
ter how unlooked-for it may be." He might 
have gone a little farther, and insisted upon 
the magical effect which the writings of Greece 
and Rome usually produce upon a generous 
mind. They form its taste betimes, they give 
it a disrelish for sordid sentiments, they help 
the character to expand into manliness of 
thought and consistency of principle. Being 
almost all of them models of style, though va- 
ried in character, they afford the best practical 
lessons for the selection of expression, and the 
compression of thought. Beyond these effects 
they are, in every state of life, in every mood 
of the mind, gentle and delightful companions, 
whose converse never fatigues, whose pre- 
sence is ever welcome, in whom we every day 
find something new to beguile us from the 
routine realities of existence. 

Having obtained his appointment as mid- 
shipman, on board the Leander, in the sum- 
mer of 1802, the author, after describing in an 
interesting manner his feelings upon going on 
beard, thus sets before us the mysteries of his 
initiation into his profession upon his first voy- 
are. 

‘ Off we set, accordingly; and it may be in- 
teresting, and perhaps useful, for youngsters in 
similar circumstances, to know, that all the 
pleasurable anticipations came to pass seoner 
than any of those which were gloomy in their 
promise. Yet it is curious, that since those days, 
when I was first launched upon blue water, I 
have very rately set out upon a voyage without 
experiencing many misgivings, often amount- 
ing almost to a wish that some accidental inci- 
dent might arise to cheek the expedition alto- 
gether. This is the more strange, as I have 
seldom, if ever, failed to find the reality more 
delightful than was expected, the difficulties 
more easily overcome. and the harvest of amuse- 
ment and instruction more fertile, than any pre- 
vious reading or conversation had led me to 
suppose the jog-trot course of a professional life 
could possibly afford. 

‘{ don’t deny that I had sometimes a plaguy 
tough job of it to keep my spirits up to this 


mark, and though I never quite lost heart, I was 


| often very low in the scale of resolution. So 





much so, that on looking back to those times, 
1 fear I can discover moments when, had good 
opportunities offered, | might perhaps Reve 
been tempted to cut and run. Fortunately for 
me, however, there never was the least choice 
left between perseverance and poverty; and I 
had been long taught to consider, that the 
bread of idleness, however supplied, was the 
most degrading food a gentleman could eat. It 
is true that I was not then so strongly convinc- 
ed as | am now, that many of the essential ad- 
vantages of the primogeniture law, lie on the 
side of the younger sons, yet | always felt that 
it was my duty, as well as my interest, to illus- 





























trate, practically, the truth of this seeming pa- 
radox. 


‘ The first damper to the magnanimous reso- 
lution, of making myself useful in the world, 
was caused by a speech of our excellent captain, 
who, calling all the youngsters into his cabin, 
a few days after we were out of sight of land, 
addressed us in the following words :— 

*# Now, younkers, I have sent for you all, 
to tell you that you are not of the smallest use 
on board the ship; in fact, if any thing, you are 
rather in the way: but since you are here, I 
have no objection to your learning your busi- 
ness, if you have a mind to do so. 
therefore, have yottr choice, either to keep 
watch or not, exactly as you please; only, re- 
collect this, if any of you decide todo your duty 
in the way proposed, you shail be made to per- 
form it in earnest. 
and give me an answer to-morrow morning. 
Now, little fellows, be off with you!” 

* Out of about a dozen, I think there was only 
one other beside myself who decided upon 
keeping watch. Most of this party had beena 
cruise or two at sea before, and knew that pa- 
cing up and down the deck for four hours in the 
night, over and above the tasks of the day, was 
no joke ; and they rather chuckled at the pros- 
pect of being let off so easily. For my part, I 
was so grievously annoyed at the contemptuous 
oificial assurance of being of no use, that I 
never hesitated an instant, but caught eagerly 
at any opening which promised me the means 
j or 
course, I knew’ little or nothing of the duties 
which would be required ; but I had a pretty dis- 
tinct notion, that, provided any person has a 
specific course chalked out for hin to follow, 
no matter now humble that path may be, there 
must be a better and a worse way for going over 
it; and, ifso, that there will be a certain amount 
of distinction due to him who, in the first in- 
stance, resolves to do his business properly, and 
has afterwards perseverance enough to make 
good his pledge. 

*To a lad who has health an 
ing watch is rather agreeable 
I speak from about twelve years « 
terrupted experience of the practice, when I 
say that, upon the whole, its pleasures outweigh 
its annoyances. There is no opiate that ever 
was devised, which gives such hearty relish to | 
sleep, asa good fourhours’ niehtwatch. With- 
out refining or philosophising too deeply, every 
one, I am sure, who has tried the experiment, 
will recollect the sort of complete self-satisfac- 
tion with which he has “ turned in,” after hay- | 
ing gone through his work, and stripped off his 
dripping clothes; still less will he forget the 
delighted kind of hug which he has bestowed | 
upon himself, when fairly under the blankets. 
All the world is then forgotten ; the gale may 
be rising, the ship in no great safety, the labours 
of the night just beginning—no matter, his 
watch is out—his task is done. “I'll go to 
sleep,” he says; and sure enough, a young 
middy, after the weary watch is out, lies down, 
as perfect a personification of Shakspear's ship- 
boy, as imagination could desire. Neen 
not literally perched on the high and giddy 
mast, he is pretty nearly as soundly rocked ; 
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You shall, | 


So mind what you are about, | 
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hoisted close to the beams, in the cable tier, 
with only a foot and a half of space above, and 
not half a foot below him, he is banged at every 
roll, against the stanchions, or driven by the 
motion of the ship against the deck over-head. 
In spite of allthis, addedto the loud creakin 
of the lower-deck guns, and the hundred-and- 
fifty other noises above and below him, he sleeps 
through all, and sleeps soundly; or, as the 
| Spaniards say, * Riendasuelta,’’—at full gallop. 
‘ There is another very satisfactory result of 
| keeping watch, besides the certainty of ensur- 
ing good sleep; it not only defines the duty to 
be performed, but the period in which it is be 
| done, so exactly, that all the rest of the time is 
free for us to make use of, in the way that most 
suits our own pleasure. To a person disposed 
to turn his spare moments toaccount, such pri- 
vilege is a great affair, independently of the 
moral advantage of having a precise task to exe- 
cute at stated hours ; this obligation of working 
periodically seems, indeed, to act as a sort of 
hone, on which our intellects, as well as our in- 
dusty, may be sharpened. Some reasoners and 
refiners on this matter go so far as to say, that 
a man of talents and fancy will often be able to 
turn his gifts to greatet account, if forced to give 
up a considerable portion of his day to drill, or 
even disagreeable drudgery, than if he had the 
whole twenty-four hours to himself. It has 
even been said, that the most suceessful and 
imaginative writer of our times, considers him- 
self indebted for some of his happiest flights, to 
the necessity of plodding round and round the 
dull routine ofa court of law, for many hours of 
every day: for, when he takes wing to the 
country, inthe vacation, the spring of his ener- 
gies is vastly more elastic, than if he had not 
been chained toa desk for many months before.” 


—vol. i. pp. 62—63. 





' 


We have too much regard for our friends 
afloat, the brave sentinels who watch, when 
the time requires it, for the safety of our native 
land, to expose in too broad a light the amuse- 
ments of the cock-pit. They can have no ob- 
jection, however, we hope, to allow the author 
to disclose the secrets of their prison houre 
upon the subject of eating. Certes in this re- 
spect they are not to be rivalled. 


‘There j 
] 


no class of persons in His Majesty's 
naval service who have such ravenous appetites 
as the younger class of middies—indeed their 
plates and platters leave the birth, generally, as 
clean as they were before the dinner entered 
What may be the cause of this voracity itis 
| needless to enquire—the fact of their prodigious 
appetites is universal. And it will easily be 
imagined that, in such a community, the Es- 
quimaux maxim of first come, first served, 
would sometimes introduce itselfinto the prac- 
tice of those polished young gentlemen. One 
day, after keeping the forenoon watch, I went 
down at half-past twelve to dinner, but found 
nothing left on the board but a morsel of the 
ship's beef which we generally called salt junk, 
and sometimes believed to be salt horse, re- 
sembling very much a piece of mahogany, and 
often quite as sapless. To this was added a 
very small portion of suet pudding, called in 





for, after being bagged up in a hammock, and 





our lingo, dough, or duff, and differing but lit 
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tle in aspect and weight from good honest pipe- | his testimony fully confirmed by that of Cap- 
clay. It has been very properly observed of a | tatn Scoresby, who has stated that he witnessed 
a at “although God may | many similar exploits of whales in the northern 
turn his heart, the devil cannot turn his sto- | suas. 

mach ;"" and ape upon this occasion, [ We were much amused, and so doubtless 
made no objection tot ve victuals set before ag et peer epee gy & on of the story 
except as to the quantity. In five minutes, the | about the poor dog “‘Shakings.” Itisexcelleni- 


dish and the plate had returned to that habitual P . 
state of purity, which would have rendered the | ly told. The animal was the common property 


office of scullion, a complete sinecure, had we lof the middies ; they all loved him with an in- 
been honoured with such an attendant.’—vol.i. | tense affection, which only grew warmer, in 
pp. 83, 84. | proportion as their favourite was persecuted 
' by the officers of the ship. He was so filthy 
}and so useless for any purpose whatever, that 
sailor. The love which he bears to his vessel te latter me nr’ Sequentiy put rs ahepe. 
. ‘ , 4,:. | Shakings” as often, by some miraculous 
is, however, remarkable in every climate. This — “Meee : ; 

; ; ; . | agency, found his way back again. At length 
true feeling of the tar is expressed in enthusi- |) Seanad J vith 
tic language by Captain Hall. | ‘ We have |} -° "2" Commenced to & watery grave without 
+ guage *Y y ‘ the knowledge of his protectors. The next 


no other thoughts,’ he says, ‘ of professional du- | morning all the dogs in the vessel appéared in 
ty or of happiness, but what are connected with . 


., | mourning—a black bandage being tied round 
the vessel in which we swim; we take a pride ; a P 
J ‘ . |a@ leg of each. This was ordered forthwith 
in her very looks, as we might in those of a ‘ - 
: to be removed. The pigs were next made ina 
daughter ; and bring her crew up to honoura- |... big , 
. similar way to express their grief for the loss 
ble deeds, as we should wish to instruct our] 6 (ap pe rae 
“ oot ay of “ Shakings’’—to the infinite amusement of 
sons. The rate of sailing each ship in a fleet 2 “a : 
- , : ; : the whole crew. Even the officers joined in 
is asubject of never-ending discussion amongst ’ ee 
“ ae. 2s as the laugh thus provoked against themselves. 
all classes of the officers, midshipmen, and _ ee 
» ; : This subject leads the author to another, 
crews, every one of whom considers his own | _,. . . 
Mee : , . | Which he treats with great delicacy and in a 
individual honor involved in all that his ship ‘ Ae . 
: age ~~ Rg manner that extends the practical utility ofhis 
does, or is capable of doing. rhis is true, al- . 


- - 1g Ae observations, far beyond the limits of a ship. 
most universally; but it is most striking, no 
doubt, in our first ship, which, like our first 
love, is supposed to drink up, from the opening 
flower of our young feelings, the richest drops 
of sentiment, never to be outdone, or even 


The habit of considering his ship as his 
home, is not, perhaps, peculiar to the British 


‘ Even at this distance of time, and although 
most of the officers I am now speaking of have 
long since been dead and gone, I still feel that 
it pee be a sort of renee gege liberty in ae 
? e and perhaps not very useful, to point out, wit 
equalled, by future attachments ! 1 owe, im- | any ieckeaaae of detail, those —etieline points 
deed, much good companionship, and many sin- | jn their modes of management, which struck me 
cere obligations toother vessels ; yet I am sure, | as being faulty at the time, or which now seem 
that if I live to be Lord High Admiral, the old | worthy of commendation. I shall metely men- 
Leander must still remain nearest and dearest | tion a trait of character by which two of them 
to my nautical heart.’ were contra-distinguished from-each other; and 

With a full description of Bermuda, we have I do so the more readily, as the example seems 
also an account of the amusements with which | & Contain a lesson nearly as applicable, perhaps, 
the midshipmen of the Leander sought to - er + ag to those of a stern pro- 
while away their time during the greater part eo ercbegde! POON commanding officers 
of the winters of 1502 and 1803. Among | came on board the ship, afler an absence of a 
these was an attempt to capture a whale, con- | day or two, and likewise when he made his pe- 
nected with which, the captain relates an occur- | riodical round of the decks after breakfast, his 
rence that will possibly startle the reader. The | constant habit was to cast his eye about him, in 
whale being hard pressed among the coral reefs | order to discover what was wrong—to detect 
which abound in that quarter, and desiring to | the smallest thing that was out of its place—in 
be in somewhat deeper water, in order to es- | * word, to find as many grounds for censure as 
cape his enemies, suddenly, and almost with epee —r_r ~ L mip hee 
the agility of a flying fish, jumped over one of | der his command ; and he acted in this crusty 
these mystic boundaries, which confined his | way on principle. y 
exertions! ‘ So complete,’ says the captain,} The attention of the other officer, on the 
‘was this enormous leap, that for an instant | contrary, appeared to be directed to those points 
we saw him fairly up in the air, in a horizontal | which he could approve of. For instance, he 
position, at a distance from the water not much | would stop as he went along, from time to time, 
short, I should thik, of halfhis own breadth! | and say to the first lieutenant, “ Now these 
His back, therefore, must have been at least | TPpes are very nicely arranged; this mode of 
twenty feet, in perpendicular height, over our stowing the men a and mess-kids is just as 


, : I wish to see it. While the officer first described 
heads.’ We should undoubtedly have believ- would not only pass by these well-arranged 


ed this fact upon Captain Hall's evidence alone, things, which had cost hours of labour to put in 
as he would never think of inventing such a order, quite unnoticed, but would not be easy 
story. At the same time we were glad to see | till his eye had caught hold of some casual 
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omission, which afforded an opening for disap- 
probation. One of these captains would re- 
mark to the first lieutenant, as he walked along, 
“ How white and clean you have got the decks 
to day! I think you must have been at them all 
the morning, to have got them in such order.” 
The other, in similar circumstances, but eager 
to find fault, would say, even if the decks were 
as white and clean as drifted snow—* I wish to 
heaven, sir, you would teach these sweepers to 
clear awa that bundle of shakings!"’ — 
to a bit of rope’yarn, not halfan inch long, le 
under the truck of a gun. 

‘It seemed, in short, as if nothing was more 
vexatious to one of these officers than to disco- 
ver things so correct as. to afford him no good 
opportunity for finding fault; while, to the 
other, the necessity —— really appear- 
eda punishment to himself. Under the one, 
accordingly, we all worked with cheerfulness, 
from a conviction that nothing we did in a pro- 
per way would miss of approbation. But our 
duty under the other, being performed in fear, 
seldom went on with much spirit. Wehad no 
—— satisfaction in doing things correctly, 
rom the certainty of getting no commendation. 
The great chance, also, of being censured, even 
in those cases where we had laboured most in- 
dustriously to merit approbation, broke the 
spring of all generous exertion, and, by teach- 
ing us to anticipate blame as a matter of course, 
defeated the very purpose of punishment when 
it fell upon us. The case being quite hopeless, 
the chastisement seldom conduced either to the 
amendment of an offender, or to the prevention 
of offences. But what seemed the oddest thing 
of all was, that these men were both as kind- 
hearted as could be, or, if there were any dif- 
ference, the fault-finder was the better natured, 
and, in matters not professional, the most indul- 

nt of the two. The line of conduct I have 
Sonthed was purely a matter of official system, 
not at all of feeling. Yet, as it then appeared, 
and still appears to me, nothing could be more 
completely erroneous then the snarling method 
of the one, or more decidedly calculated to do 

, than the approving style of the other. It 
as, in fact, always appeared to me an absurdity, 
to make any distinction between public and 
private matters in these respects. Nor is there 
the smallest reason why the same principle of 
civility, or consideration, or by whatever name 
that quality be called, by which the feelings of 
others are consulted, should not modify protes- 
sional intercourse quite as much as it does that 
of the freest society, without any risk that the 
requisite strictness of discipline would be hurt 
by an attention to good manners. 

‘This desire of discovering that things are 
right, accompanied by a sincere wish to express 
that approbation, are habits which, in almost 
every situation in life, have the best possible 
effects in practice. They are vastly more 

le certainly to the superior himself, 
whether he be the colonel of a regiment, the 
captain of a ship, or the head of a house ; for 
the mere act of approving, seldom fails to put a 
man’s thoughts into that pleasant train which 
predi s him to be habitually pleased, and 
this frame of mind alone, ccsentally helps the 
propagation of a similar cheerfulness amo 
all those who are about him. It requires, in- 
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deed, but a very little experience of soldiers or 
sailors, children, servants, or any other kind of 
dependents, or even of companions and superi- 
ors, to shew that this good humour, on the part 
of those whom we wish to influence, is the best 
possible coadjutor to our schemes of m - 
ment, whatever these may be.’—vol. i. pp. 163 
—168. 

The good sense of these-observations is ob- 
vious. They are beautifully illustrated by a 
passage from the works of the greatest master 
of the human heart. 


‘ There is one practical maxim, trite, indeed, 
though too little acted upon, but which bears so 
directly on this subject, that I wish exceedingly 
to urge it upon the notice of my young friends, 
from its being calculated to prove of much use 
to them in the business, as well as the true 
pleasures of life. In dealing with other men— 
no matter what their rank or station may be— 
we should consider not so much what they de- 
serve at our hands, as what course is most 
suitable for us to follow. 

*** My lord,” says Polonius to Hamlet, in 
speaking of the poor players, “ 1 will use thera 
according to their desert.”’ 

6 6 Odd's bodkin, man, much better!” is the 
answer of the judicious and kind-hearted prince. 
“Use every man after his desert, and who 
shall ‘scape whipping ? Use them after your 
own honour and dignity ; the less they deserve, 
the more merit is in your bounty.” 

‘ Most people, however, reverse this beautiful 
maxim, which breathes the very soul of practi- 
cal charity, and study to behave to others in a 
manner suitable to the desert of those persons, 
while they leave out of the question entirely 
oh pongetety and dignity of their own conduct, 
as if that were a minor, and not the primary 
consideration! Does not this occur every time 
we lose our temper? Atall events, the maxim 
applies with peculiar force on board ship, where 
the character and conduct of every officer are 
daily and hourly exposed to the searching scru- 
tiny ofa great number of persons who have ot 
ten little else to do but watch the behaviour of 
one another.'—vol. i. pp. 171—173. 


It is delightful to find in such a work as 
this, which will unquestionably be long popu- 
lar in the navy, rules of conduct so wise in 
themselves, and so truly in unison with the 
dictates of christian charity, so neatly put, and 
explained with a cordiality that raises the au- 
thor in ouresteem. Nor does he seem to bea 
mere theorist in benevolence. The following 
passage will show, that he has adopted a mode 
of repaying acts of favour done to himself, in 
a way that deserves universal imitation. The 
heart that is not moved by such an example, 
must never have been itself the object of kind- 
ness. 

‘It was not thought right to let any of us 
young folks visit the shore alone ; but I was 
fortunate in being invited to accompany one of 
the olficers. To the friendship of this most ex- 
cellent person, at the periods of most need, I 
feel so much more indebted than I can venture 
to express without indelicacy, that I shall say 
nothing of the gratitude I have borne him in re- 
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torn. Perhaps, indeed, the best, as being the 
most practical repayment we can ever make 
for such attentions ts, to turn them over again 
and again, to some other person similarly cir- 
cumstanced with ourselves, at those cathy pe- 
riods. This would be acting in the spirit with 
which Dr. Franklin tells us he used to lend mo- 
ney, as he never gave it away without requir- 
ing from the person receiving such assistance, 
a promise to repay the loan, not to himself, but 
to transfer it, when times improved, to some 
one else in distress, who would enter into the 
same sort of engagement to circulate the charity. 
On this principle, I have several times, in the 
course of my professional life, rather surprised 
oung middies, by giving them exactly such a 
ift as I myself received at New York—showing 
them strange places, and introducing them to 
the inhabitants, in the way my kind friend 
adopted towardsme. ‘These boys may perhaps 
have fancied it was owing to their own uncom- 
mon merit that they were noticed; while all 
the time I ‘have merely been relieving my own 
conscience, and paying off, by indirect instal- 
ments, a portion of that debt of gratitude 
which, in spite of these disbursements, | find 
only increases, in proportion as my knowledge 
of the world gives me the means of appreciating 
its value. 

‘ That it is the time and manner of doing a 
kindness which constitutes its chief merit, as a 
matter of feeling at least, is quite true ; and 
the grand secret of this delicate art appears to 
consist in obliging people just at the moment, 
and, as nearly as possible, in the particular 
way, in which they themselves wish the favour 
to be done. However perverse their tastes 
may be, and often, perhaps, because they are 
perverse, people do not like even to have fa- 
vours thrust upon them. But it was my good 
fortune on this, and many other occasions in 
life, early and late, to fall in with friends who 
always contrived to nick the right moment to 
a hair's breadth.'—vol. i. pp. 197—199. 

The author has given a very full, and even to 
laymen, a very interesting description of the 
whole routine of duties, which the midshipman 


has to perform on board of his vessel. That of 


keeping watch would seem to us not to be by 
any means the pleasantest, although Captain 
Hall, who must know a great deal better than 
we do, is of quite a different opinion. ‘ It is,’ 
he says, ‘one of the most important wheels 
which go to make up the curious clock-work 
ofa ship's discipline.’ Engaging as he repre- 
sents it to be, we much fear that we should be 
found frequently in the situation of the sup- 
posed Mr. Doughead, of whose attachment 
to his hammock we have a laughable picture. 
Very few middies, it seems, are fond of turn- 
ing out at once for the midnight watch. 


‘Alas! itis far from this; an] no one who 
has not been exposed to the trial, can conceive 
the low ebb to which patriotism, zeal, public, 
spirit—call it what you please—sinks at such 
an hour, in the breast of the unhappy wretch 
who, in the midst of one of those light and airy 
dreams, which render the night season of young 
people such a heaven of repose, is suddenly 
roused up. After being awakened by a rude 








tug at the clews of his hammock, he is hailed, 
after the following fashion, by the gruff old 
quarter-master. 

‘* Mr. Doughead !” 

‘No answer. Another good tug at the ham- 
mock. 

*« Mr. Doughead ! it’s twelve o'clock, sir!" 

« “ Very well—very well ; youneed not shake 
me out of bed, need you? What sort of a night 
is it?” 

‘Tt rains alittle, sir, and is just beginning 
toblow. It looks very black, sir.” 

Oh, plague take it! Then we shall have to 
take ina reef, 1 suppose ?”’ 

*« It seems very like it, sir. Itis beginning 
to snuffle.”’ 

‘With this Mr. Doughead gives himself a 
good shrug in his blanket, turns half round, to 
escape the glare of light from the quarter-mas- 
ter’s lantern, hung up within six inches of his 
face, expressly to keep him awake, and in ten 
seconds he is again tightly clasped in the arms 
of Morpheus, the presiding deity of the cock- 
pit at that hour. By and by comes down the 
quarter-master of the middle watch, who, un- 
like the young gentleman, has relieved the deck 
twenty minutes before. 

*« Mr. Doughead ! it’s almost one bell, sir.’ 

*« Indeed !”’ exclaims the youth. “I never 
knew any thing of it, | never was called.” 

‘* Oh yes, you were, sir. The man | reliey- 
ed said you asked him what sort of weather it 
was, and whether we should have to take in a 
reef.” 

‘TT ask about the weather? That's only 
one of the lies he always tells, to get me into a 
scrape.” 

‘While they are speaking, the bell strikes 
one, indicating that half an hour has elapsed 
since the first conversation took place, touching 
the weather; and presently, before Mr. Doug- 
head has got his second foot over the side of his 
hammock, the mid who is to be relieved by him, 
comes rattling down the cock-pit ladder, as 
wet as a shag, cold, angry, and more than half 
asleep. 

** T say Master Doughy, do you mean to re- 
lieve the deck to-night? Here it’s almost two 
bells, and you have hardly shown aleg yet. I'll 
be hanged if it is not too bad! You are the 
worst reliefin the whole ship. 1 am obliged to 
keep all my own watch, and generally half of 
yours. I'll not stand itany more, but go to the 
first lieutenant to-morrow morning, and see 
whether he cannot find ways and means to 
make you move a little faster. It's a disgrace 
to the service !"’ To all this Duffy has only one 
pettish, dogged reply--- 

‘<< T tell you again, I was not called.” 

‘ The appeal to the first lieutenant, however, 
is seldom made; for all the parties concerned 


are pretty much alike.’—vol. 1. pp. 245-—248. 


We do not find that, after the war with 
France, or rather with Napoleon, was renew- 
ed, the Leander was engaged in any action of 
importance, at least during the time that the 
author was on board of her. She was success- 
ful in re-capturing, without a shot, the Cleo- 
patra, which had been made prize to a 
French ship of the line, the Ville de Milan, 
which Jack, with his usual love of cachology, 
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called the “ Wheel’em along.’ The captor 
was also obliged to strike, being unable to offer 
the slightest resistance after her contest with 
the Cleopatra. The Leander, however, made 
several other prizes in the course of the year 


1805, to the great delight of her officers and | 
crew, who had hitherto been not a little quiz- | 


zed for their inactivity, or, we should properly 
say, for their want of good luck. The impor- 
tance of the smiles of fortune, especially at the 
commencement of one’s career, suggests to 
this naval monitor a theme, which he works 
out with his usual felicity. 


‘ The influence of early success in modifying 
our future fortunes, seems to indicate one of 


the most striking characteristics of our nature ; 
it almost invariably begets that valuable quali- 


ty, cheerfulness, and a disposition to be pleased | 


with the persons amongst whom we are thrown, 
which experience shews are the surest pass- 
ports to the favour of the world. It is quite 
true, as the amiable historian, Hume, says, in 
speaking of himself, that ‘‘ a disposition to see 
the favourable, 
side of things, is a turn of mind, which it is 


Immorality of Privateering. 





rather than the unfavourable | 


more happy to possess, than to be born to an es- | 
tate of ten thousand a year; but, unless we fall | 


in with a certain amount of good fortune soon 
enough inthe journey, itis extremely difficult to 
maintain, amidst ‘ our crosses and losses,’ the 
proper degree of good humour necessary, first 
to gain, and then to preserve, the slippery fa- 
vour of those with whom we have to deal. A 
man whose disposition is prematurely soured, 
by the want of early success, generally busies 
himself in finding out rather the faulty views 
which things will bear, than the favourable 
ones ; and, in order to justify his failure, indus- 
triously raises up fresh difficulties, instead of 
trying manfully to surmount those which really 
exist. He is never quite pleased with any thing 
or any person, and thus, almost inevitably, con- 
tributes to perpetuate his own want of success ; 
such a man’s society is generally shunned, not 
from any thing actually vicious in his na- 
ture, but merely because he has acquired the 
disagreeable habit of disparaging every thing 
he sees. As it seldom oceurs to him that he 
himself is in fault all the while, he goes on 
abusing the world and all which it inherits; 
and exactly in proportion as he grow]s himself 
out of company, he increases in the vehemence 
of his censure of people and things, which, had 
his thoughts and feelings been differently pitch- 
ed at first, might very probably have proved the 
sources of his fortune. 


‘On the other hand, if a young man happen 
to make some fortunate hits, as they are called, 
early enough in his career, to be put into good 
humour with the world through which he has 
to struggle, the journey of his life may turn ont 
far easier, chiefly because he finds “ troops of 
friends” always ready toassisthim. The great 


mass of wayfarers in this arduous course, gene- 
rally speaking, are like any thing rather than the 
good Samaritan, for they will seldom help those 
who either cannot, or will not help themselves ; 
we have, at all events, the authority of the pa- 
rable for supposing that the chances are at least 
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two to one against us, even in the extreme 
case, when we are left “ half dead;”’ and it 
seems not too much to say, that the odds become 
ten times more unfavourable to us when we 
are capable enough of assisting ourselves, but 
rather choose to sit bawling to Mercury to help 
us out of the mire, instead of placing our own 
shoulders to the wheel.’—vol. ii. pp. 41—43. 


Nothing can be more modest than the ac- 
count which the author gives of the course of 
industry, vigilance, and steadiness, by means 
of which he came to be considered by his com- 
mander, as by far the first and best of all his 
fellow midshipmen on board the Leander. 
Hence, whenever a prize was taken, he was 
generally sure to be sent to the next British 
port with her as prize-master—an appointment 
not only honourable in itself, but eminently 
conducive to his advancement in his profession, 
as it invested him for a while with all the re- 
sponsibilities of a captain. While upon this 
subject, much tothe credit of his moral feelings, 
he declares, in no equivocal terms, against the 
natural equity of those international laws, 
which permit the spoliation by an enemy of 
private property found upon the high seas. It 
is indeed now required, that before a ship or 
cargo so captured can be sold, and the proceeds 
distributed among the captors, the prize must 
be regularly condemned by a court of Admi- 
To a certain extent this rule has pro- 
duced a salutary effect, \iough it was but lit- 
tle attended to during the late war. Buteven 
if it had been observed with the utmost strict- 
ness, how can it be supposed to give a feally 
just right to the captor over property thus ob- 
tained? ‘The nations of France and England 
declare war against each other; numerous 
merchant vessels belonging to either country 
are returning home from distant ports, laden 
with innocent goods—that is to say, with silk 
and cotton, timber, coffee, wine, fruits, and 
produce of every description, to the exclusion 
of gunpowder and fire-arms. They are met 
by hostile ships of war, or privateers, captured, 
carried to port, condemned, and sold, and the 
money is divided, according to certain rules of 
proportion, between the officers and crews of 
the capturing vessel! Suppose, that in time 
of war, one of our gallant ships landed in the 
night time, at Havre or Boulogne, a company 
of marines, and that they proceeded to a gen- 
tleman’s mansion, broke open the door, and 
plundered it of all the plate.and money they 
could find, returned to the ship, and were al- 
lowed to retain the property they had thus ac- 
quired, would any honest man, putting his 
hand upon his heart, say that they had acted 
in conformity to the laws of God? Certainly 
not. What then is the difference between ap- 
propriating plunder thus removed from a pri- 
vate house on land, and confiscating, according 
to form, the merchant's vessel and cargo found 
upon the sea? We confess that we can see 
none. If two hostile ships of war meet on 
their native element, and rush against each 
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other with fury that cannot be extinguished, 
until either be the conqueror, let the conqueror 
have his palm and his reward, to which he 
has fairly entitled himself by his valour. But 
it is unworthy of the noble game of war, that 
one of her proudest instruments, a good ship, 
adorned by brave men, should chase and over- 
whelm the feeble and unprotected merchant, 
who is engaged in adventures of the sea, in 
themselves sufficiently perilous, for the support 
of his family. It is more than unworthy, it is 
a violation of natural justice, however sanc- 
tioned it may be by conventional laws. But 
if this reasoning be true, as applied to a national 
ship of war, how much more forcibly does it 
not apply to privateers—that is to say, to pri- 
vate merchant vessels, armed, and dispatched 
by their owners to various regions, for the ex- 
press purpose of attacking and plundering 
every vessel belonging to the enemy's country, 
which is not strong enough to resist them ! 
The immorality of privateering, as it is called, 
can admit of no question. It differs in nothing 
from robbery in private houses. It may be 
said, in favour of such captures, by national 
ships, that the custom inspires the men to do 
their duty with cordiality, because it promotes 
their individual interests, which it thus en- 
gages in the public service. But upon the part 
of the practice of privateering and letters of 
marque, nothing can be said that will stand 
for a moment the test of a sound conscience. 
We trust that the time is approaching when 
this important subject shall be fully considered, 
and such regulations shall be made by civilized 
states, as may be consistent with the just rights 
of property. Notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, the- captain's account of his first experi- 
ment, as a prize-master, will not admit of dispa- 
ragement. 

‘ For my part, I did not sleep one minute at 
a time during the first night | was prize-master 
Every sea that struck the bows, and shook the 
Spenish brig I had charge of, made me jump 
up, fancying some accident. Or if I dropt into 
a half-slumber, straightway, methought, the fu- 
rious Dons with their daggers were at my 
throat, and the beautiful prize wrenched from 
me! The next dream was, that we had sprung 
a leak ; and the pumps being choked, all the 
cargo was melted away, and we had to return 
in a crazy boat, to tell a lame tale of services 
unperformed. On the second night, having 
overwrought myself with this sort of anxiety, 
I lay half awake, in a sort of fever, and fancied 
every thing was going wrong. I had left the 
deck at midnight, with the wind so dead against 
us, that it seemed as if our passage would never 
be made. I soon, however, fell so fast asleep, 
as to hear none of the stir which took place on 
deck early in the middle watch. Towards four 
o'clock | awoke, when all again was still. I 
had not taken off my clothes, and even the spy- 
glass, with which I had been looking at the 
stars, was still in my hand. Of course I ima- 
gined the wind, as before, was blowing against 
us, and, starting up, I went once more on deck, 





to “9 at the hard-hearted breeze that kept 
us back. 

‘ The moon, which had been high in the hea- 
vens when I qu.tted the deck, was now dropping 
into the western horizon, in the direction of the 
gulf of Mexico, between which and the prize 
there stretched a slender line, or chain, of 
bright silvery reflections, such as we rarely ob- 
serve, except when the sea is very smooth. 
The surface, deed, was scarcely ine by 
the smallest possible ripple ; for we were then 
leaving the trade-winds, and although a light 
air had sprung up from the southward, and 
promised to freshen, it, as yet, scarcely breath- 
edalong the face of the waters : still it was dis- 
tinctly felt aloft. Ifthere had been the slight- 
est swell, even the highest sails must have fla 
ped against the masts. But the canvass, made 
of cotton, and as white as snow, being render- 
ed quite damp by the heavy dew of the tropics, 
the royals and smaller studding-sails were bulg- 
ed out under the influence of the light wind, 
and stood nearly as motionless, as if the prize 
had been one of those beautiful tovs made of 
glass, and the whole scene, ocean, sky and ship, 
a mere illusion. 

‘On looking over the gangway, therefore, I 
was surprised to see that we were stealing 
along at the rate of between four and five knots 
an hour, for the sea was so smooth, that not the 
smallest tremor had indicated how fast we were 
going through the water. The ear, indeed, 
when attentively pitched, could catch the faint 
sound of those tiny little waves, which the poets, 
I believe, call billows, breaking on the sharp 
bows of the prize, as her cut-water glided be- 
tween them, or rather across them, for we were 
going ‘ right before it.’ The night, which had 
succeeded to a sultry day, was still so hot, that 
the officer of the watch, my assistant-mid, was 
pacing the deck without his hat, and his linen 
_— thrown open, to catch the cool air, which 
1e was whistling zealously to augment. He 
reported that the breeze which had been di- 
rectly against us when I left the deck, had died 
away, and in its place the light air now blowing 
from the south had sprung up, but so gradually, 
that he thought there was every appearance of 
its lasting. 

‘ No one, perhaps, can conceive the delight 
of such a scene as this, but persons who have 
been in some way dependent upon the winds 
and waves for their success, and have experi- 
enced the happiness of a change from a foul 
wind toa fair wind. Every stiteh of sail that 
could be set, was of course now crowded on the 
vessel, and every yard was trimmed with the 
utmost care, after which I again laid down, in 
spite of the picturesque beauty of the night, and 
in less than two minutes was fast asleep, dream- 
ing of sailing past Old Cape Sambro, and of 
anchoring my charge, in full security, at Hali- 
fax. Then [ pictured in my fancy the great hon- 
our and glory of marching up to the Admiral’s 
house, to report the arrival of a prize—always 
a welcome commuication. Nor am | clear which 
was really the happier period of the two—the 
actual arrival in port, or these visions of impor- 
tance, attached to the anticipated success of this 
first independent voyage. But of one thing I am 





quite certain, that all this stirring-up of the 
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thoughts, and highly strained, yet not over- 
strained exercise of the faculties—this constant 
play of hopes and fears, anxieties during a foul 
wind, and ecstasies when it is fair, must be in 
the highest degree profitable to a young officer. 


My experience, at least, enables me to say, that 


such duties give a very just foretaste ofthe future 
cares, as well as future enjoyments, of the pro- 
fession. I speak of those subsequent periods 
when, instead of a mere passing service, such 
as the humble charge of a petty prize, he is 
called upon to act under responsibilities, which 
are not only infinitely more weighty, but more 
permanent in their pressure, and which are va- 
ried in their kind and in their degree, much be- 
yond the reach of experience to anticipate, or 
of previous instruction to render simple.’—vol. 
ii. pp. 62—67. 

The third volume is chiefly laden up with a | 
trip to Spain. It contains, among other things, 
a vivid and graphic picture of the sanguinary 
battle of Corunna, of which the author was an 
amateur spectator. Being divested of techni- 
cality it places the scene before our eyes in the 
clearest manner. We must pass over all that 
relates to the Peninsular, as we have lately vi- 
sited it in company with the “ young Ameri- 
can ;” at the time we may inform the 
reader, that Captain Hall’s account of his ex- 
cursions in that country are well worth atten- 
tion. We cannot, however, take ‘leave of 
this delightful work, without extracting from 
itthe description which the author gives of a 
seaman's funeral. ‘There is a pathetic and 
manly tenderness in the picture which comes 
home to every heart. 

‘ Very shortly after poor Jack dies, he is pre- 
pared for his deep sea-grave by his messmates, 
who,with the assistance of the sail-maker, and 
in the presence of the master-at-arms, sew him 
ap in his hammock, and having placed a couple 
of cannon-shot at his feet, they rest the body, 
(which now not a little resembles an Egyptian 
mummy,) on aspare grating. Some portion | 
of the bedding and clothes are always made up 
in the package—apparently to prevent the form 
being too much seen. It is then carried aft, 
and, being placed across the after hatchway, 
the union jack is thrown over all. Sometimes 
it is leased butwres n two of the guns, under the 
half deck ; but generally, I think, he is laid 
where I have mentioned, just abafl the main- 
mast. 

‘] should have mentioned before, that as soon 
as the surgeon's ineffectual professional offices 
are atan end, he walks to the quarter-deck, and 
reports to the officer of the watch that one of 
his patients has just expired. At whatever 
hour of the day or night this occurs, the cap- 
tain is immediately made acquainted with the 
circumstance. At the same time the master-at- 
arms is ordered by the officer of the watch to 
take possession of the dead man’s clothes; and 
hig messmates soon afterwards proceed to dress 
and prepare the body for burial. 

: Next day, generally about eleven o'clock, 
the bell on which the half-hours are struck, is 
tolled for the funeral by one of the quarter-mas- 
ters of the watch below, or by one of the de- 
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ceased’s messmates; and all who choose to be 
| present, assemble on the gangwe s, booms, and 
round the mainmast, while the forepart of the 
quarter-deck is occupied by the officers. 

‘In some ships—and it ought perhaps to be 
so in ali—it is made imperative on the officers 
and crew to attend this ceremony. If such at- 
tendance be a proper mark of respect to a pro- 
fessional brother, as it surely is—it ought to be 
| enforced, and not left to caprice. There may, 
indeed, be times of great fatigue, when it wall 

harass men and officers, needlessly, to oblige 
| them to come on deck for every funeral, and 
upon such occasions the watch on deck may be 
sufficient. Or, when some dire disease gets 
into a ship, and is cutting down her crew by its 
daily and nightly, or it may be hourly, ravages ; 
| and when, two or three times in a watch, the 
ceremony must be repeated, those only, whose 
turn it is to be on deck, need be assembled. In 
| such fearful times, the funeral is generally 
| made to follow close upon the death. 
‘ While the people are repairing to the quar- 
ter-deck, in obedience to the summons of the 
bell, the grating on which the body is placed, 


| being lifted from the main-deck by the mess- 


mates of the man who has died, is made to rest 
across the lee gangway. The stanchions for 
the man-ropes of the side are unshipped, and an 
opening made at the after-end of the hammock 
netting, sufficiently large to allow a free pas- 
sage 

* The body is still covered by the flag already 
mentioned, with the feet projecting a little over 
the gunwale, while the messmates of the de- 
ceased range themselves on each side. A rope, 
which is kept outof sight in these arrangements, 
is then made fast to the grating, for a purpose 
which will be seen presently. 

‘ When all is ready, the chaplain, if there be 
one on board, or if not, the captain, or any of the 
officers he may direct to officiate, appears on the 
quarter-deck and commences the beautiful ser- 
vice, which, though but too familiar to most 
ears, | have observed, never fails to rivet the 
attention even of the most rude and least re- 
flecting. Of course, the bell has ceased to toll, 
and every one stands in silence and uncovered 
as the prayers are read. Sailors, with all their 
looseness of habits, are well disposed to be sin- 
cerely religious ; and when they have fair play 
given them, they will always, I believe, be 
found to stand on as good vantage ground, 


| in this respect, as their tellow-countrymen on 


shore. Be this as it may, there can be no more 
attentive, or apparently reverent auditory, than 


| assembles on the deck of a ship of war, on the 


occasion of a shipmate’s burial. 

‘There is no material difference in the form 
of this service from that used on shore, except 
in the place where allusion is made to the re- 
turn of the body to its parent earth. Perhaps 
it might have been as well to have left this un- 
changed, for the ocean may well be taken, in 
this sense, as a part of the earth, but since an 


alteration of the words was thought necessary, it 


could not have been made in better taste. 
‘ The land service for the burial of the dead 


contains the following words :— 


‘« Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almight 
God, of his great mercy, to take unto himself 
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the soul of our der brother here departed, we 
therefore commit his body to the ground ; earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure 
and certain hope,” &c. 

‘ Every one, I am sure, who has attended the 
funeral of a friend—and whom will this not in- 
clude ?—must recollect the solemnity of that 
stage of the ceremony, where as the above 
words are pronounced, there are cast into the 

ve, three successive portions of earth, which, 
falling on the coffin, send up a hollow, mourn- 
ful sound, resembling no other that I know. 

‘In the burial service at sea, the part quoted 
above is varied in the following very striking 
and solemn manner :— 

*“ Forasmuch,’’ &&.—“ we therefore commit 
his body to the deep, to be turned into corrap- 
tion, looking for the resurreetion of the body, 
when the sea shall give up her dead, and the 
life of the world to come,” &c. 

‘At the commencement of this part of the 
service, one of the seamen stoops down, and 
disengages the flag from the remains of his 
late shipmate, while the others, at the words 
“‘ we commit his body to the deep,” project the 
grating right into the sea. The body being 
loaded with shot at one end, glances off the grat- 
ing, plunges at once into the ocean, and 


‘In a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into its depths with bubling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, aceulinels and 
unknown.” 


‘ This part of the ceremony is rather less im- 
pressive than the correspondent part on land ; 
but still there is something solemn, as well as 
startling, in the sudden splash, followed by the 
sound of the grating, as it is towed along, un- 
der the main-chains. 

‘Ina fine day at sea, in smooth water, and 
when all the ship's company and officers are 
assembled, the ceremony just described, al- 
though a melancholy one, as it must always be, 
is often so pleasing, all things considered, that 
it is calculated to leave even cheerful impres- 
sions on the mind.’—vol. iii. pp. 213—219. 


We hardly think that there was any other 
than a mechanical necessity for the chapters, 
which the author has devoted to Madeira. 
The volumes could not, perhaps, have been 
made up without them. But let that pass. 
The public, especially the naval portion of it 
in esse or fieri, will easily overlook a little 
aurplusage in a work otherwise so valuable 
and interesting. The goodness of the author's 
heart, and the usefulness of his intentions, 
appear conspicuous in almostevery page. His 
great object is the improvement of his profes- 
sion ; and he rightly goes about the accom- 
plishment of his laudable design, by placing in 
the hands of its inexperienced members, a lit- 
the work with which they cannot but be charm- 
ed, and from which they cannot fail to derive 
lessons of the utmost importance, for the for- 
mation of their character and the regulation of 
their conduct in all that relates to the duties, 
which they owe to themselves, their country, 
and their Caxzartor. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


[As the effect of the Reform in Parliament up- 
on the Church of England, is a subject of 
considerable importance, even in this coun- 
try, we copy the following View of Publie 
Affairs, from the Christian Observer —Ep. 
Mos.] 


We pass over the Foreign Intelligence of 
the month—such as the still unsettled state of 
Belgium ; the dissolution of the French Cham- 
bers ; the quelling of the popular effervescence 
in Italy by the Austrian armies ; and the im- 
portant successes of the Poles over the Rus- 
sians, a prelude, we would trust, to the expul- 
sion of the invader, and the rescue of Poland 
from an unjust and tyrannical foreign yoke— 
to address ourselves to that which constitutes 
the most important subject of anxious thought 
at the present moment, the extraordinary state 
of our own beloved country. 

Our remarks shall, however, be few; for 
though we had intended to redeem our pledge 
of examining what appeared to us the promi- 
nent aspects of the Reform Bill, in reference 
to its probable moral and religious bearings— 
(topics eminently important, but too little 
heeded within the walls of Parliament)—we 
shall be able to find a more calm and season- 
able occasion for such an inquiry than the 
present crisis of feverish excitement, which 
every Christian, every lover of his country, 
would wish rather to allay than to foment. It 
appears to us that both the friends of this mea- 
sure and its opponents are justly censurable 
for the spirit in which—we speak of course of 
the more warm partizans on either side—they 
have conducted their warfare ; and it is wel} 
if the result is not to alienate the minds of the 
people frora public men of all classes, and to 
lead them to view politics asa mere party 
trade for selfish interests, and not for the na- 
tional welfare. We know not whether most 
to blame—the unblushing advocacy of bribery, 
corruption, and the whole profligate and venal 
system of what is called “ boroughmonger- 
ing; ” or those inflammatory appeals to popular 
passions, just to gajn this question, which have 
set the whole nation in a ferment and opened 
a way, we fear, to future demands, which can- 
not, and ought not to be,complied with. The 
newspapers have been encouraged to minister 
daily aliment toa depraved appetite. Nothing 
has been heard of but jobs, sinecures, enormous 
salaries, and over-taxation ; till the multitude 
have been maddened into political reformers ; 
buoyed up with the delusive hope that nothing 
is wanting but a repeal of these grievances to 
render us all wise, virtuous, wealthy, and 
happy. There has been, lamentably, too much 
of such hollow, paltry trickery on both sides; 
and we fear that all will hereafter suffer for it ; 
from the feelings of popular odium and con- 
tempt which have been generated in regard to 
our Houses of Parliament, Lords as well as 
Commons, and to all our public institutions ; 


























destroying that honest, manly confidence, 
which is no feeble guarantee for public honour 
and good conduct. 

The immediate cause of the abandonment 
of the Reform Bill by Government, which was 
followed by the dissolution of Parliament, was 
the majority (two hundred ninety-nine to two 
hundred ninety-one) gained by the Opposition, 
on}General Gascoyne’s proposition, that it was 
not expedient to diminish the number of mem- 
bers for England and Wales—thus damaging 
the bill beyond reparation ; which was followed 
by another majority against Ministers for an 
adjournment of the House ona night when 
a portion of the supplies was to have been 
voted. The King, to shew his determination 
to support his ministers and the Reform Bill, 
prorogued Parliament in person, delivering a 
speech expressive of his determination to appeal 
to the country. That he had a constitutional 
right to act thus, is by none denied; and as 
little can it be doubted, that, as Ministers had 
pledged themselves to stand or fall by the mea- 
sure, they could not, after all that had occurred, 
do otherwise than advise his Majesty to exer- 
cise his prerogative. The Opposition do not 
seem to have been fully prepared for this al- 
ternative. It had been currently reported that 
the King had been induced to waver; and 
Ministers also, it was said, would be constrain- 
ed to make many important concessions in the 
details of the Bill, rather than risk a dissolu- 
tion. But the die was cast: it was clear that 
the Bill, in any thing like its present form, 
could not be got through Parliament, and Mi- 
nisters determined to throw themselves upon 
the country. The result remains to be seen. 
If measured by popular feeling, their majority 
in the new elections would be very large ; 
but as much of the main strength of the House 
of Commons lies at present in the hands of the 
very persons who are most interested in op- 
posing the projected measure, powerful offorts 
will be made to diminish it. There seems, 
however, little reason to doubt that Govern- 
ment will, upon the whole, gain such a major- 
ity as will send their Bill to take its trial with 
some strength in the House of Lords. Should 
it stop there, with the King, the Commons, 
and the numerical majority of the public in 
its favour, the results might be very serious. 

We forbear, as before stated, entering at 
ptesent upon the merits or demerits of the Bill ; 
but we must offer a few words in reply tosome 
of our correspondents, who have put the ques- 
tion to us, How woulda Reformed Parliament 
affect the interests of the Established Church ? 
We should have less hesitation in offering in 
reply the most favourable opinion, if the Es- 
tablished Church were in that state of spiritual 
efficiency which would command to a due ex- 
tent the affections and suffrages of the people. 
But this is at present deplorably not the case ; 
and much of the evil, we must honestly add, 
has arisen from a corrupt state of Parliament. 
Take only, as an illustration, the distribution 
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of patronage. On whom have government liv- 
ings and posts of ecclesiastical dignity and 
emolument been currently bestowed? Not by 
any means of necessity on the worthiest can- 
didates, but on those who possessed the strong- 
est parliamentary interest. It is true that many 
excellent men have been thus promoted, but 
their excellence was not their direct claim; 
professional decency of character might usually 
be requisite, for the sake of public opinion, 
but beyond that nothing was required: it was 
not asked whether the individual was really a 
man of God; one who had determined to know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ and him 
crucitied,.and to spend and be spent for the 
souls-of his people. Pluralities and non-resi- 
dence, also, have been nourished by the cor- 
ruptions of Parliament; for a legislature hon- 
estly anxious for the public welfare (even sup- 
posing its members not religious) would not 
have allowed, for the sake of cumulating pre- 
ferments, that wretched system, which degrades 
and disgraces the Church. But the venal in- 
terest that made and kept Parliament corrupt, 
found one of its richest returns in Church pa- 
tronage ; for it was hard indeed if a man who 
could oblige Government could not provide for 
a clerical friend beyond the worth of a single 
benefice incumbered with residence. These 
abuses have well-nigh ruined the Church in 
popular estimation ; and one such instance as 
that which has been retailed for the last few 
weeks, of the rapacity of the Bishop of Ely 
(we see not why we should not allude to the 
name, as it has been before Parliament,) does 
more to injure the Church in the public feel- 
ing as an engine of spiritual utility, and to pre- 
pare the way for the confiscation of its tempo- 
ral revenues, than the worst Parliamentary 
Reform Bill that its greatest enemy could de- 
Vise. 

Our view, then, is, that under a Reformed 
Parliament the administration of our national 
ecclesiastical establishment will undergo a se- 
vere ordeal ; but that the issue will be, if the 
clergy are faithful to their high trust, to make 
it more popular, more spiritual, and more use- 
ful. It may come to be less looked to as a 
sinecure provision for young men who have no 
taste for its duties ; but we think too highly of 
the claims of our Church, and its powerful 
hold, upon the best affections of the coun- 
try, to fear that a Parliament chosen by the 
large majority of respectable housekeepers 
would wish for more than its rectification, or 
would plot its extinction. If it did, it would 
be the clergy themselves who were chiefly to 
blame ; for wherever there is a pious, zealous, 
and affectionate pastor, the Church, we are 
persuaded, is in no danger: rather do the peo- 
ple wish to build new churches and provide for 
additional ministers where wanted, and they 
are greatly alienated from the national com- 
munion by not being allowed to do so. The 
people ask to have a pious, active, resident, 
fairly-paid clergyman in every parish: but 
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such a system would ruin the expectations of 
those who view the Church only as an instru- 
ment of lucre. Beyond this, we see no direct 
danger except (and a fearful exception it is !) 
what springs from the temper of the times, 
whatever may be the system of Government 
or Parliament; and from the effect of those 
abuses in the Church which have alienated 
many of the people, and rendered them open 
to the arts of political declaimers and interest- 
ed impugners of tithes. But this danger 
would be increased, not lessened, by a conti- 
nuance, instead of a correction, of the existing 
evils ; and, to speak the plain truth, we should 
less dread open opposition than the interested 
suppert which views religion only as an in- 
strument of temporal advantage. If you do 
away with the Borough-influence system, it 
is said, and give large bodies of the public a 
voice, you will ruin the Church ; for it stands 
by private influence. Its clerical and impro- 
priated tithes being bound up together, the ef- 
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The royal eagle darteth 
On his quarry from the heights, 

And the stag that knows no master, 
Seeks there his wild delights ; 

But we for thy communion 
Have sought the mountain sod— 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 





The banner of the chieftain 
Far, far below us waves; 
The war-horse of the spearman 
Cannot reach our lotty caves ; 
Thy dark clouds wrap the threshold 
Of freedom’s last abode ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the shadow of thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing record of our dead ; 
For the snows, and for the torrents, 
For the free heart's burial sod, 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 


forts of those who hold the latter are exerted 


in favour of the former; and the better pay- 
ment the Church can offer by sinecures and 


cumulation for the exertion of political power, 


the more sure is it to retain that power in its 


favour. In all this not one word is said of 


religion ; of the unbought affections of the 
public ; of that power which the Church ought 
to possess, as a spiritual blessing to the coun- 
try ; and this is, in our view, a far stronger 
safeguard than that interested support which 
thinks only of loaves and fishes, and nothing 
of the souls of men. 


ne 
From Blachwood's Magazine. 


HYMN OF THE MOUNTAIN CHRIS- 
TIAN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
*Thanks be to God for the mountains.”—Howrrt's Boot 
of the Seae 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty, 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 
Thou hast fix'd our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne'er trod ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose lights must never die ; 
We are guardians of an altar 
Midst the silence of the sky ; 
The rocks yield founts of courage 
Struck forth as by thy rod— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the dark, resounding heavens, 
Where thy still small voice is heard, 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by thy breath are stirr'd ; 
For the storms on whose free pinions 
Thy spirit walks abroad— 
For the strength of the hills we bless tliee, 


ne. 


Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


Our God, our fathers’ God! 
eS 
From the Englishman's Magazine, 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO GLEN ORA. 


IN A FYTTE. 





BY CHRISTOrHER — 
Yer once more shall we see thee—sainted 
| to our heart's recollection by the Friends who 
| made thee dear to us—yet once more shall we 
| see thee, O Cottage of the Glen! White-walled, 
| with thy porch thick clustered over with wood- 
| bine, thy windows glowing in the light of the 
setting Sun, and the river spreading 





“ Tts tiny thread of golden hue’— 


a belt of beauty round thy close-shaven lawn, 
thou risest on our spirit in the stillness of this 
midnight hour, clear as when of old we gazed 
on thee from the small “ planting” at thy side, 
and blessed thee as the home of our first, our 
only love! Years, many long years, have pass- 
ed—haply not hereafter tobe considered blanks 
| in our existence ; thoughts have sprung up in 
|our hearts— haply not without awakening 
echoes in other bosoms, which, when this frame 
| is mingled with the dust, shall retain them as 
| the voicings of an Immortal Spirit, which dis- 
dained not to mingle itself inthe hopesand fears, 
the joys and sorrows, of lowlier men. Aspira- 
tions after fame have thrilled through our be- 
ing-haply not altogether without their consum- 
mation ; but years, thoughts, and aspirations 
have floated at this moment from our mind, like 
morning mists from thine own romantic lake, 
and leave thee, in thy pastoral and simple beau- 
ty, mirrored in clearness and serenity, on the 
calm, still waters of our heart.» Lo! in that 
modest parlour, whose small window is dimi- 
nished to still smaller size by the roses which 
have thrust themselves in beautiful profusion 
over half the lower panes—dim lighted, and 
yet how bright !—are seated two creatures, in 
the deep embrazure of that picturesque case- 
ment—a Boy and Girl! Long auburn tresses 





| 








falling over a neck of snow, a figure buoyant 

















with the first glorious—and to herself but half- 
revealed consciousness of Womanhood—what 
is it that ean be added by the imagination of the 
Painter or the Poet to improve one noble fea- 
ture, one splendid lineament, of Marion Scott ? 
There they sit—the Two—in that hour the sole 
inhabitants of the world—motionless as the 
statues of Nymph and Hero moulded by Gre- 
cian Sculptor in his mood of loftiest inspira- 
tion, till his soul quailed, awe-struck before the 
unearthly radiance of its own dream-born crea- 
tions—motionless, save where that snow-white 
bosom heaves timidly beneath its silken vest, 
like a pure water lily moved gently to and fro 
by the ripple of some mountain tarn, when the 
Spirit of the Wind breathes out his softest sigh 
upon its waters. They speak not. Mute are 
that joyous pair—one word uttered by human 
lips is useless now—they have spoken it with 
their eyes, they have heard it with their hearts 
—they love! 

Their love, how it prospered! How often 
they wandered together in that blissful state of 
youth and innocence, when the present com- 
prehends an eternity, it boots not now to tell. 
Three summers passed on, and found them 
loving and beloved ; the fourth came, and ne- 
ver, O, never, were those hands clasped again ! 
—never were those eyes gazed on in the mu- 
tual raptures of uncalculating affection !—and 
now, when fifty years have rolled their dark 
shadows over that picture of glory and enchant- 
ment, a grey-headed, infirm old man is setting 
out to revisit the scenes of his youth's delights. 

Carefully is our crutch deposited in our easy- 
going vehicle—our feet are assiduously arrang- 
ed in many a roll of cloth and flannel, and at 
last we commence our long-intended pilgrim- 
age on a fine bright morning in April, prepar- 
ed equally for its smiles and tears ; for in one 
pocket of our chaise is snugly packed upa 
small cauker of Glenlivet, and in the other a 
presentation copy, superbly bound, of that en- 
tertaining volume, The Essays on Opinion, by 
Henry Sewell Stokes. “Softy, softly, our 
good John, over this rough part of the road, or 
the infernal weight in the right hand pocket 
will overbalance the Glenlivet, and chuck us 
deeper than ever plummet sounded, into the 
water of Leith. Now, now—thanks to these 
double-safety springs—we are fairly past the 
danger. ‘ Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels, 
and fly like thought—’”’ 


“ With a snort and with a blow, 
Trees are nodding as we go!” 


Can there be a more gentlemanly object in 
the compass of creation than a fine tall graceful- 
looking Poplar, a more noble independent sort 
of a fellow than an Oak! And see where that 
delicate aerial being hangs mournfully over the 
deep winding of the stream—all her locks dis- 
hevelled, and her form bending as if beneath a 
load of premature and unendurable sorrows—a 
Willow, called well and truly, and with a feel- 
ing of the gracefulness and poetry of grief—a 
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Weeping Willow. That Cherry-tree, to be 
sure, is a little too gaudy in her attire, consider- 
ing it is yet so early in the morning, but still 
she retains her loveliness, even beneath such a 
load of untimely ornament, and drops us a cour- 
tesy as we pass, with the air of a juvenile 
Duchess. Now do we feel ourselves every 
inch a King ! Spring, after a few yawnings and 
rubbings of her eyes, has at last fairly awaken- 
ed—nay, in her morning dishabille, lovelier a 
thousand times than in her dress of ceremony, 
she has come out, with a boddice still unlaced, 
her hair only decked with the blossoms she 
gathers on her way,and trips through bye-lanes 
and hedge-rows unseen by the eyes of the ir- 
reverent and profane, but revealed in the en- 
chantment ot her budding loveliness to the 
hearts and spirits of worshippers so true and so 
zealous asOurselves. There! just where yon- 
der Thorn begins to give symptoms of its 


“ Shower of Pearl,” 


we caughta glimpse of the bright smile of the 
Youthful Season—her blue eye fixed upon us 
with a kind regard ;—but away, and away ! as 
if playfully hiding herself from our glances, she 
fleets over the green tops of yonder hedge, and 
shelters herself in security behind the withered 
Elm. Her steps have been every where on 
earth,” 
“In heaven and o'er the sea.” 


Above, below, around us, the spirit of her grow- 
ing beauty has spread itself. Ethereal mildness 
is diffused over all the face of Nature, and even 
Glenlivet becomes more ineffably soft and fas- 
cinating beneath this bright April sky.— 
Bright? Have we been dreaming? Even 
now, as we look out of our window, the face of 
Nature is darkened with the scowl of Death. 
Uproarious gusts of wind are battering round 
our Welsh wig, asifintentto commit a burglary 
on the tympanum of our ear, and splash! 
splash ! splash! a deluge is urged against our 
right-hand pane, and our landscape on that side 
is daubed in watercolours. To the left, the 
hedges are bowed down beneath 


“ The pelting of the pitiless storm’’— 


the white blossoms of the Thorn and Cherry 
are scattered and dashed to earth—and in dark- 
ness and storm our chariot pursues its way, 
while far off, fringing yon inky cloud witha 
border of supernatural brightness, the Sun is 
pouring down his rays, as if unconscious that a 
respectable oid gentleman was shivering with- 
in amile or two of their influence, and that his 
coachman, through a great coat with three 
capes, was wet to theskin. Two Worlds are 
now before us—one dark and dismal, the other 
clear, and 


“ Radiant, with no cloud ;” 
a shower of sun-beams falls dazzlingly athwart 


the sky, and though the meadows at our side 
are half undistinguishable through the drizzle, 





we see everything with the distinctness of actu- 
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al presence, that lies in that glorioes valley be- 
yond our clouds. Whatare these Two Land- 
scapes ?—They are drawn by the Great Artist 
in her own immortal colours—They speak to 
the Spirit more than to the eye, for what are 
they but the transcripts of those two noble vi- 
sions of the soul—Hope and Memory ! 

Here, for a whole hour have we been talking 
about every thing and nothing, and have not 
yet got so faras the Queen's Ferry. Hark! 
Above the roll of our chariot wheels, above the 
pattering of this indefatigable shower, did we 
not hear a deep, booming sound, which once 
heard can never be forgotten? The Sea, the 
everlasting Sea, is at our feet; andlo! arain- 
storm passes over his face, darkening and mak- 
ing fearful its beauty, as over the countenance 
of some Demigod of old flitted the gaunt sha- 
dow of Murder or Revenge. Up the long ex- 
panse of the Firth the Storm pursues his way— 
the headlands, one after another, are swept in- 
to darkness beneath his wings—white-sailed 
barks, which but a moment before were floating 
on in swan-like beauty, are blackened in his 
embraces—and for and near the glorious River 
—for scarcely now can it lay claim to the title 
of a Sea—shudders beneath the chilling frowns 
of the Clond-King. But his flight is now 
nearly over, for see! the Fifeshire fields are re- 
joicing again in the sunshine, and, inan instant, 
the darkness has passed off from the Sea, like 
a dream of horror from the breast of a sleeping 
child. Again the expanse of the waters is 
brighter than a mirror, and rushing out— 


* A thing of glory and of might,”"— 


from its far secluded bay, the gallant Hopetoun 
comes “ snoring’ across the channel with her 


awnings up, her flags waving in the gentle | 


breeze, and her paddles glittering too brightly 
to be gazed upon, as they dash their path of 
crystal into a thousand and a thousand frag- 
ments, in the consciousness of their uncontrol- 
lable powe?. Ina moment we are comfortably 
on board—in another we are cleaving the 
billows—in five minutes more we are landed 
on the Northern side. We have spanned the 
delicate waist of the Frith of Forth, and a 
wrathful and violent maiden she sometimes is, 
but on this occasion soft and yielding as the 
most ardent lover could wish. And now that 
we are once more on terra firma, our first care 
must be bestowed on the refection of our inward 
men, 

We meet with strange people in this world 
ofours. Some, for instance, we have encoun- 
tered, who were incapable of seeing the same 
object in two lights. Now, for our own part, 
there is net an object in the whole universe of 
Nature which cannot call up to us as many 
ideas as we please. By the inexplicable appli- 
cation of the association which the objects of 
Sense bear to those of the Imagination, we can 
render ourselves totally independent of the ac- 
tual affairs of life. Ina cold round of beef, in 
Certain phases of our metaphysical vision, we 





see the boiled emblem of “ the cattle upon s 
thousand hills,’’ the idolon, or, to our spirit, the 
visible representative of the pastoral riches of a 
great Strath, with the glorious accompaniment 
of an humble and contented peasantry worship- 
ping their Ged in truth and simplicity of heart, 
whether his Sunshine awake their song of 
| thanksgiving on the mountain tops, or the arm 
|ofhis power, in the Snow-storm or the Tem- 
| pest, humble them in lowlier and more confid- 
| ing adoration. 

Let no man then hint to us, thut a care about 
| good eating is below the dignity of a Poet or 
|a Philosopher. We eat on a principle of bene- 
| volence and religion ; for a luncheon, duly con- 
sidered—in its soothing effects upon our mind 
—in the feelings of love towards our neighbour 
which it creates—has nearly as beneficial and 
elevating an effect upon our spirit, as morning 
prayers. Inthe same manner, when we drink, 
| for what purpose is it? We see by the simper 
onthy small unintelleetual countenance, and 
the knowing twinkle in thy drink-besotted 
eyes, what would be thy answer.—No, sir: we 
quaff solely for the elevation of our Poetical 
Conceptions. The wandering energies of our 
being are recalled by the mere taste of our 
Glenlivet, and the Mind, pouring out upon 
that simple liquid the concentrated power of all 
its faculties, forms, and, as it were, digs out for 
itself a well in the wilderness of Thought, and 
sees reflected in that moderate sized cauker, 
“the heavens above, and the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth.’’—All Nature 
is brought into its circle by the simple act of 
vulition,and who says—when the Spiritof Man 
has by the exercise of its own power created a 








Universe of glorious thoughts, and condensed 
that Universe into a tumbler—that inemptying 
that tumbler with devout and reverential lips, 
he imbibes for the brutal purposes of intoxica- 
tion, only the substantial fluid, and not the 
rainbow tints, the magic, the beauty, and the 
Poetry, with which its every drop is, by the 
energy of hisown divine essence, impregnated ? 
—Who says so,rres. And little knows that 
CRAWLING worm of the magnificence ofa Port's 
visions, when filled to the brim. with Whisky 
and Imagination, he lets his soul run riot 
among the stars, and chafes with wild and 
boyish eagerness each heaven-lighted butterfly 
—of thought, of feeling, or of fancy—which 
fleets gloriously past him in its mirth, to wan- 
ton amidst the Paradise of flowers to which he 
is wafted on the breath of Glenlivet, in his 
dreams! 

But the greatest pleasures of life are gene- 
rally the fleetest, and luncheon, alas! is over. 
Ina mood of mind disposed for the favoura- 
ble contemplation of every object in our way, 








we once more intrust ourselves to our chario- 
teer. 
I've paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare, 
That if on earth, one cup of joy be found, 





"Tis when, 
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under the influence of a good luncheon, one 
leans himself back in his comfortable chaise, 
and is carried at the rate of nine miles an hour, 
through a country rich in beautiful and diver- 
sified prospects.—The hills and fields flash up- 
on us like the scene from a magic lantern. 
Now, an we open our eyes, we are onan ele- 
vated ridge, gazing far down upon meadows 


rich with vegetation, and a narrow Sea cover- | 


ed with unnumbered sails. Now again, after 
another fit of musing, our eyes rest upon the 
calm expanse of an inland lake, with an. old 
grey tower reposing its lazy shadow upon its 
breast, and e’er we have time to rhapsodize 
about the Leven Loch, and Scotland's Mary 
—with her morn of sunshine, her day of storms, 
and her night of tears—another scene is open- 
ed to us from the lantern, and we are wending 
our joyous way by the foot of old romantic 
hills ; and here, where the whole world seems 
shut out, 

“ No eye to watch, and no tongue to wound us,”’ 
well fitting would it be for us, before enter 
ing on the old familiar places of our youth, 
to holdcommune with the Spirit of the Soli- 
tude.—Unchanged are ye in your might and 
majesty, ye everlasting Hills; and witha voice 
ye speak, which to the sharpened ear of Phi- 
losophy is audible as the trumpet clang, 


“ When Nations rush on eagles’ wings to war.” 


We see you rising into the azure heavens, 
your sides clothed with verdure, and your tops 
made vocal to our imagination with the music 
of the Sabbath Hymn—or,ina gayer yet not 
unholy spirit, resonant with the strains of hu- 
man tenderness poured from the bosom of 


“¢ Deep musing shepherd all alone, retired,” 


and sung— 
“ Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale,” 
to her, “ the lass that he }oes best ;’’ and for 
that song, the Gentle Shepherd is rewarded by 
a kiss. Start not, ye sophisticated and pro- 
fane—chaste, but not quite so cold as— 
« The icicle 
That's curded by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple ;”’ 
and pure as ever distilled itself from the lips 
of Innocence and Love, ere Adam set the teeth 
of all his posterity on edge by eating of— 
“ The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought sin into the world and all our wo, 

With loss of Eden.” 

For know this, ye prudes who affect to 
blush when kissing is but talked of, that Peg- 
gie has been Patie’s wife for this week past ; 
and if a kiss under such circumstances be 
wrong, Mess John must answer for it. It is 


this outpouring of the spirit of human love 
and human sympathies, this intermingling of 
the outer with the inner worlé, which ren- 
ders our hills so dear—which invests their 
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tops with a brighter radiance than that which 
glittered over Olympus, when the Fire God 
| restedin his etherial flight upon its summit, 
and spread over it the light of his own Im- 
| mortal beauty. Olympus,to be sure, is said, 
by travellers, to be a very so-so affair, and 
| Parnassus not much better, with a poor un- 
| fruitful soil and at present absolutely untenant- 
led, as no one seems inclined to dispute the 
possession of it with the Turks; so we will 
back you, ye green Hills of Arnyx, against 
any hills of your inches, for beauty, symme- 
try, and performance. jut after all this, 
| which we have no doubt in our own mind is 
the most egregious, unintelligible nonsense, 
| we really do think it a comfortable thing fora 
| steady, well-wearing old man, such as we are, 
| to observe how well these venerable Moun- 
tains bear their years. although they 
are undoubtedly the longest lived gentlemen 
in the parish, how green is their old age! How 
free from wrinkles is their “ brow of eld!” 
With what a joyous look they lift their heads 
into the air, youthful still as on thatday when 
the waters retreated from the earth, and hills 
and vallies shouted aloud for joy. These 
“chieftains o’ high degree,” by all accounts, 
have lived, 

“In form and stature proudly eminent,” 





See ! 


some six or seven thousand years, and We, 
the inditer of this Rhapsody, about seventy 
| summers.—Pop ! we are but children yet; 
} and shall we, thus early in our babyhood, sub- 
mit to be trammelled by the pains or weak- 
ness of age? Forbid it, memory of our bells 
and coral! There goes our crutch, an offering 
on the altar of juvenescence, into the waters 
of “the clearer winding Devon; and off 
we skip over the upland glades, to gather 
violets and primroses to be ornaments for our 
Dolly’s hair. Hedge-row after hedge-row, 
(Lord knows how many leagues !) we have tra- 
versed in search of posies, and 

Oh, withered heart—hast thou no fount o 

tears ?”’ 





what scene is this before us ?—Yonder flows 
the Daisy Burn; yon roofless Cottage is the 
object of our Pilgrimage, and this, with its 
blighted firs, its lawn overgrown with thistles 
—this, this is all that is left of Glen Ora! 

Up, dark curtain of the Past! And as we 
rest ourselves on this broken lintel, let us me- 
ditate on the days of old—a Tale of Other 
Years. The Reverend Gideon Scott, when 
we first became his pupil, was a widower with 
an only child. That child was a girl—a few 
years younger than ourselves—the last of four. 
One after another he had seen his roof-tree 
stript of its blossoms, and when at last worn 
out with watching and sorrow, his wife was 
laid beside them in their peaceful sleep, that 
heart-broken father seemed to have no farther 
tie that bound him to the world. He left his 
small lowland parish—the scene of so many 





bereayements—and with his one remaining 








roe Pilgrimage 
child settled in this beautiful and secluded 
Glen. Here fora time he lived, bowed down 
by the magnitude of his griefs. As if fearing 
to commit the precious freightage of his love 
to so frail a bark as his infant seemed to be, 
he kept her as much as possible from his 
thoughts—or if he thought of her at all, he 
taught himself to consider her as one dedi- 





to Glen Ora. 


heart—little did we think that the feeling we 
experienced—so warm, so tender, was the same 
wild and peace-destroying principle, which, 
in our old romances, we read of under the 
name of Love.—Too soon were we to be awak- 
ened from our ignorance. 

We had been up the Glen upon some busi- 
}ness of the farm, and were warned to hurry 





cated to the grave. But when year passed | homeward as fast as possible, as the clouds, 
on after year, and she had outlived the period | which had been lowering and gathering all 
which had uniformly been fatal to the rest, | day, seemed to foretell a blast. At length, 


hope began to revive in his bosom, and he 
thought “Surely this one also shall not be 
taken away.’ Buoyed up with these expec- 
tations, he became more cheerful than he had 
ever been since her birth and lavished upon 
this last—and as he fondly thought, this love- 
liest of his flock—the affection which had 
been shut upin his heart for so many years. 
His intercourse with the rest of the world 
was now, at distant intervals, renewed. And 
ason these occasions, when he returned to his 
ancient parish, he took an especial interest in 
our studies, it was not difficult to persuade him 


when about three miles from the Cottage, the 
heavens let forth their wrath. We struggled 
against the tempest as well as we were able, 
and slowly—in spite of hail and snow—we 
made our way along the valley. Glad were 
we that our Marion was safe under the shelter 
of a roof: we thought of her as we pressed on- 
ward—how kindly she would hasten out to 
welcome us, and how her eyes would glisten 
with delight as she congratulated us on our 
safety. In the midst of these thoughts, the 
Storm grew fiercer and fiercerevery moment— 





the snow was lifted up into enormous wreaths, 


to take on himself the duties of our preceptor. | and the wind dashed the sleet into our face till 
At fourteen years of age the fancy for solitude, | we were nearly blind. Still—as we perfectly 


is not so strong as when we become tired and | knew every inch of our way—we pressed on- 
sated by a long intercourse with the world.| ward undaunted. The Cottage appeared in 
We confess that, for the first year, our time | view—inspired with fresh vigor, we darted 
hung heavy on our hands. Though Marion forward on our path, and with a joyous shout 
in all excursions was our constant companion | we rushed into the parlour. There sat no one 
—though, with an activity nearly equal to our | but Mr. Scott. “ Thank God |" he said, when 
own, she climbed the mountain or threaded | he saw us, “ I began to be somewhat alarmed ; 
the ravine—still we longed for some bolder | the storm came on very suddenly, and Marion 
competitor, with whom in proud rivalry to | must be cold and wet: I have ordered a fire in 
climb the eyrie for the eagle's nest, or dash over | her room, so that Jenny will soon put her all to 
the loch when our pinnace was dancing in the | rights." “ Marion !’’ we exclaimed, gasping 


* Joy of storms.” 
But soon these regrets and longings gave way 


with horror, “is Marion out at an hour like 
this ?—Which way ?—Where has she gone?” 
‘* She went over to the loch this morning to 


to tenderer and more delightful feelings. We | see Donald Stewart's bairn, and I thought you 
were never so happy now, as when, after our | were to go round that way, and bring her 


tasks were over—we wandered into the deep- 
est recesses of these mountainous defiles, with 


| home.” 


“ Over the loch, and this tempest blowing 


our Highland lassie by our side, and e’er six- | from the east !—Oh God! and only Neil An- 


teen summers had stampt us man, we lived and 
breathed only for our Marion. Gentle and im- 
perceptible to young hearts is ever the approach 
oflove. We talked, we laughed, we wandered 
as before, but twilight deepened oftener into 
eve before our steps were turned homeward. 
We watched till the bright star of Venus rose 
high over the ridge of Ben Ericht, and then 
we knew that it was time to bend down the 
glen, so as to reach the Cottage before the hour 
of our simple supper. Then, after a blessing 
from the grey-haired-father—for both of us he 
ealled his children—we went off with the light 
spirit of youth to our beds, to dream of the 
same walk to-morrow, and tosigh for the hour 
ef gloamin. Winter in the midst of this hap- 
piness came on—the third winter of our resi- 
dence at Glen Ora. Still, although we—that 
girl and ourself—were bound to each other by 


the deepest passion that ever spread its ont 


bling and purifying influences over the human 





gus to manage the boat !”’ 

We rushed with the speed of madness once 
more into the storm—we dashed our way amid 
the snow drifts and made directly for the lake. 
We reached the creek where the boat was 
generally moored—she was away—we knock- 
ed at Angus’s cottage—it was deserted. We 
strained our eyes if we could discover any 
moving object amid the strife of elements— 
we saw nothing but the sleet and snow driv- 
ing furiously over the loch. We listened— 
we shouted—but our own shout was lost to 
us in the now redoubled howlings of the Storm. 
Though the sun was yet in the heaven, dark- 
ness fell in a bodily shape upon the earth, and it 
seemed as if the shadow of the wrath of God 
were stretched across that black impenetrable 
sky. -Atlength we fancied that something ata 
great distance was moving upon the waters. 
But the loch was now trembling with unnum- 





bered waves, and even if the object were the 
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boat, how was she to come to land through all 
the surf ?— We saw her !—at last we saw her— 
making slowly forthe creek. In an agony of 
hope and doubt, and thanksgiving and fear, we 
watched her every motion. She was lost oc- 
casionally for a moment and then became visi- 
ble on the ridge of some vast billow. Nearer 
and neaver she came in her perilous course, 
and when about twenty yards from where we 
stood, she nded on the rock. The water 
sprung high above her into the air, and a death- 
shriek of agony and despair, made itself distinct- 
ly audible through the roaring of the wind. We 
saw but one flutter of the tartan plaid that Ma- 
rion always wore, and with a spring that carried 
us far into the loch we dashed through the 
breakers. By the exertion of all our strength 
we reached the boat. Joy, joy! we have that 
blessed one i:: our arms, and the timbers of the 
shattered pinnace are floating in broken pieces 
overthe lake. With our precious burden, in- 
sensible from fear and cold, we fought our way 
once more toshore. We landed, but no help 
was near. We, therefore, still keeping her 
close to our bosom, attempted tocarry her to the 
Cottage. We toiled, we strove—and what will 
not young limbs accomplish when love 
strengthens their sinews !—we reached the 
house at last. Hope, fear,and joy, joined to the 
fatigue, now overcame us, and laying our drip- 
ping and still fainting burden gently before the 
parlour fire, we sank at Marion’s side as insensi- 
ble as herself. But not long is youth in reco- 
vering its energies. That very night we saw 
our Marion pale, indeed, but beautiful as ever, 
presiding at the frugal but contented board. 
Yet did that widowed father seem to take no 
share in our rejoicing, no gladness seemed to 
mingle in his thanksgiving for her escape, and 
as he kissed her that night his eyes filled to the 
brim with tears, and he bent over her long and 
passionately in prayer, and said, “‘ God who 
hath stricken me and afflicted me aforetime, 
hath seen meet to chasten me still farther. It 
hath been revealed to me, when solitude and 
fear gathered themselves around my spirit— 
even this night it hath been revealed to me, 
that I prepare for yet greater sorrow.” 

But these forebodings were lost upon hearts 
80 joyous, so buoyant, so devoted as ours. Again 
we wandered— 


“From morn till noon, from noon till dewy 
eve ;" 


no longer as mere boy and girl, for that hour of 
peril and of deliverance had given to our love 
the maturity and strength of many years ; and 
we felt that there was now a tie between us 
which no earthly power could break. Months 
past away, and now the fourth spring of our re- 
sidence at Glen Ora was deepening into sum- 
mer, when a letter came to inform us that we 
must prepare to leave it. Never till this com- 
munication had either ofus known how absorb- 
ing was our affection. Still more together 
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the prospect of separation; and vows—how 
truly and how fondly pledged !—were inter- 
changed, that nodistance, no time, should ever 
divide our hearts. 

It was this parlour, whose decaying floor we 
now tread—that embrazure of the window, 
now damp and clammy with the rain and dew, 
that witnessed our parting hour. In the little 
book-room—the scene of our former studies— 
we had received the adieus of her father — 
With solemn earnestness,he had thanked us for 
the preservation of his child, and he had said— 
‘* When you leave these walls and mingle in 
the race of life with men, look back on these 
days as on a dream. Forget us. Above all 
forget my Marion as one who is sealed unto a 
higher doom. She is spared yet to me a little 
longer, but her day of fate draws near. Suffer 
us then, the father and his child, to go down 
into the grave without adding to the sorrow of 
their only friend. Forget us—forget us. It 
will save you much grief in aftertime.’’ Sub- 
dued into tears by the misery of our kind 
and indulgent father, we came into this very 
parlour, how different then! All our wretch- 
edness, as we entered, rushed in a full stream 
into our heart—our love, our hap piness !— 
and grief was too powerful for words. 

Pressing that pale and trembling girl to our 
bosom, we kissed her but once, as tearful and 
voiceless she lay within our arms, and rushed 
into the open day ! 

Removed to new scenes, engaged i n the ac- 
tive pursuits of men, did our heart for one mo- 
ment wander from Glen Ora? Never, oh! 
never! Still amidst all our thoughts rose that 
one surpassing dream of youth and happiness ; 
still glowed that pure and holy flame in the 
sanctity of our inmostsoul. Other skies were 
over our head—we were far in another land, 
holding commune with the great minds of anti- 
quity, beneath the shadow of academic towers, 
and in the silence of old umbrageous groves, 
when, startled from our dream of ancient days, 
we were called back to the dearer interests of 
our Marion and Glen Ora, by a letter which 
reached us about three months after our sepa- 
ration. And was she—so young, so loved, so 
beautiful—indeed to die ?—Had the destroyer, 
who had withered all beside, at last laid his hand 
on this last blossom of the tree? Fast, fast as 
space could be traversed, we journeyed by day 
and by night to Glen Ora. No where did we 
stop in our headlong course, till we reached the 
well-known scenes. Wildly, as we came 
near, we sped along the heather, and rushed, 
careworn and breathless, into the well remem- 
bered Cottage. All within was silent. A 
dread of some undefined, yet unendurable ca- 
lamity oppressed our spirit, and we entered 
the parlour half sinking with the thought; 
and there—pale, emaciated—so changed from 
what she was when last we saw her'!—our Ma- 
rion was supported on the arm of her father, 
and gazing on us with a long last look of deep 





than before, we felt how love is hallowed by 
Museum, Vol. XIX. 


cherished and devoted love.—“ Did I not tel] 
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you,” she said with sudden joy—* did I not 
tell you he would come—that I should see him 
yet before I died? come near me—nearer— 
nearer yet.—Let me but lay my head upon 
your shoulder, as it used to lie long, long ago, 
when we looked not to such an ending of all 
our hopes as this. You love me still—I see you 
do—oh ! what a happy life has mine been—a 
long bright dream of joy—and now, while I 
nestle thus—thus—into your bosom—how hap- 
pily, how contentedly I die ! 

Back, back into thy cell, O Memory! Away ! 
and disappear from our vision, thou time-shat- 
tered, life-forsaken Cottage, seen dimly glist- 
ening through our tears! for lo! even as we 
form the wish, there rises to our retina the pre- 
sentiment of another home. Half hid amongst 
a grove of sheltering Oaks—above which curls 
in many colored wreaths into asky of spotless 
blue, the smoke from the white-walled cottages 
of a happy and secluded village, it presents to 
our imagination the image of that 


‘ Blest retirement, friend to life's decline,’ 


which forms the charm, and value of English 
country-life. The Church, a short way down 
the valley, just shews itself through the young 
leaved trees, with a flood of light poured on its 
venerable grey tower.—And hark ! as we drop 
off into a sleep beneath this Sycamore, we are 
wafted into Elysium by the sound of its musical 
and heaven-seeking bells! 


—s>— 


From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


BY JOHN MALCOLM. 
‘BYRON'S PRAYER. 


Mr soul is sick of this long day, 
I'm weary of its lingering light— 
And, loathing life, I turn away 
To weep and wish for night. 
I long to hay me gently down 
In slumber on my mother’s breast— 
And would exchange an empire’s crown 
For everlasting rest. 


Though but in manhood's morn I stand— 
I've lived the laurel wreath to gain— 
My songs are heard in every land, 
And beauty breathes the strain. 
Her smiles and sweeter tears are mine, 
And yet of love—youth—fame possest— 
Oh! gladly would my heart resign 
All—all for endless rest. 


The dreams for which men wish to live, 
Or dare to die—the gilded cloud 
Of glory o'er the tomb I'd give 
For silence and a shroud. 
] ask no paradise on high— 
With being’s strife on earth opprest— 
The only heaven for which | sigh 
is rest—eternal rest ! 


My natal day with tears I keep, 
hich I rejoiced in when a child, 
And each return the birth I weep 


O'er which my mother smiled. 
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Bid heaven take back the breath it gave, 
That I, a cold and silent guest, 

Within my father’s house, the grave, 
May find a long—long rest. 


Without my own consent I came, 
But with my wildest wish I go— 
For I would fairly be the same 
I was—ere born to woe. 
My cold hush’d heart, with no pale gleams 
Of consciousness to wake and waste, 
I would have sleep without its dreams, 
And rest—eternal rest! 
net 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 


KILINSKI, THE SHOEMAKER OF 
WARSAW. 


Tue new constitution of the third of May, 
1791, was hailed by the Polish people with de- 
light. A new era had commenced—the citi- 
zens were placed on a level with the nobles, and 
they proved themselves worthy of the trust re- 
posed. Their expectations of public happiness 
and improvement were, however, crushed in the 
bud by a perjured king, who had joined the 
worst enemy of his native country, in a conspi- 
racy against its independence. 

The Polish capital, at this time, exhibited a 
singular spectacle. The second iniquitous di- 
vision of Poland had been perpetrated, and 
what remained nominally independent, was lit- 
tle better than a Russian province. The faith- 
less king, shunning the public eye, had retired 
with his mistresses into the recesses of his pa- 
lace. Summoning, for his protection, a body 
of Russian troops under General Igelstrom he 
dismissed the Polish regiments then in Warsaw, 
and intrusted the command of the smal] rem- 
nant of troops called the Polish army, to Oza- 
rowski, a pliant and contemptible courtier.— 
Meanwhile the brave General Madalinski had 
raised the standard of revolt in a province 
swarming with enemies, and Kosciuszko had 
issued at Cracow, a proclamation, calling up- 
on all Poland to rise against its oppressors. 
The Russian troops in Warsaw, now found 
themselves in a situation of imminent peril ; 
being hemmed in by a large and hostile popu- 
lation, and dependent on a treacherous and va- 
cillating king for sanction and support. Con- 
scious that they could only escape destruction 
by prompt and vigorous measures, they deter- 
mined to avail themselves of the Empress’s or- 
ders, which authorized them, in case of need, 
to fire the city, and put all the inhabitants to 
the sword. Before, however, their intention 
became public, a master shoemaker in Warsaw, 
named Kilinski, to whom the murderous scheme 
was revealed by an accident, determined to in- 
tercept it by a revolt. He lost not an instant, 
but, diffusing his own energy amongst the peo- 
ple, accomplished a general insurrection in 
Warsaw, two days before the intended plunder 
and destruction of the city. General Igelstrom 
and his Russians were compelled to make a 





hasty retreat; the constitution of the third of 


























May was re-established, and the honest shoe- 
maker, who had been the head and front of 
this timely revolt, relinquished his command 
to another, and declining all distinctions and 
rewards, contented himself with becoming an 
active member of the upper council of the re- 
gency, appointed at thattime. At a later pe- 
riod, when the enraged people demanded the 
head of their perjured monarch, the shoemaker 
again interfered, and saved the king’s life at the 
risk of hisown. He did more—for he shielded 
even the king’s minions from the fury of the 
people, and prevailed upon the multitude to 
patiently await the event of a regular trial be- 
fore the appointed tribunal. In after times the 
patriotic and high-minded Kilinski experienced 
much persecution, and was often taunted with 
his occupation by the oppressors of Poland. 
His fellow countrymen, however, revered him 
for the genuine nobility of his soul, and the pa- 
triotic shoemaker, who died about 1816, was la- 
mented throughout Poland. 

A memoir of this extraordinary man, drawn 
up by himself, was circulated by numerous co- 
pies in manuscript, but never published, in 
Warsaw, until lately, having been forbidden by 
the censor. From the printed work, which is 
accurately copied after the original manuscript 
in the hand-writing of Kilinski, we have made 
the following extracts :— 


“ Having been informed against by some 
spies of the Russian general, I received one 
morning a peremptory summons to attend him. 
The bearer fas a Russian officer, who told me 
{ should be dragged through the streets by 
horses if] did not readily follow. I immediate- 
ly dressed myself, and put a dagger into my 
boot unobserved. I found the General, [gelstrom, 
waiting for me in the hall of audience. ‘ Thou 
art Kilinski?’ he began. ‘ Yes, your excellen- 
cy |’ ‘Syndic of the municipality ?’ ‘ Yes, your 
excellency !’ ‘ Accursed rebel, villain, traitor,’ 
&e., he pursued, until he had exhausted his ca- 
talogue of abuse, and at length he told me that 
he would have me hanged upon the new gal- 
lows before the Capuchin monastery. This tor- 
rent of abuse made me so indignant, that I felt 
strongly disposed to plunge my dagger into the 
tyrant’s breast. Recovering, however, my self- 
possession, I told him, that I had mistaken his 
spies for real Polish traitors, and had designedly 
drawn them on to get a knowledge of their in- 
tentions, with a determination to apprize him of 
the conspiracy. I reminded him too, that the 
municipality had received his express orders to 
visit all places of public resort, and to report all 
suspicious words or appearances. This expla- 
nation pacified him considerably, and when I 
assured him that all the syndics were well dis- 
posed towards Russia, and determined to pre- 
serve order, his anger vanished, he brought a 
bottle of brandy from his closet, and made me 
drink with him. Growing more cordial with 
every glass, he put many questions to me about 
the state of public feeling in Warsaw, which I 
answered to his satisfaction. At length he in- 
quired if I had many friends in the city. See- 
ing no danger in a frank reply, I told him that 
even a rumour of my arrest would soon show 
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him how many friends I had; nor did I hesi- 
tate to say, when farther questioned, that, 
through the workmen who had chosen me as 
their syndic, I could in a few hours raise thirty 
thousand men. The Russian smiled at this in- 
telligence, but I could see that he was startled, 
and, indeed, he almost instantly dismissed me, 
fearing, probably, that my arrest had transpired, 
and would collect a numerous body of my ad- 
herents around his hotel. Thus did I escape 
from a situation of imminent peril. 

“‘ Soon after my return home, I received a 
visit from the patriotic Abbe Meier, who came 
to concert with mea rising of the peuple against 
the Russian garrison. Without loss of time, we 
drew up the form of an oath to be taken by all 
who joined our sacred cause. Then, after an 
earnest prayer to the Almighty for assistance, 
we sallied forth. I called upon many citizens 
and artizans on whose patriotic feelings I could 
rely, while the Abbe undertook to sound the 
nobles resident in Warsaw, amongst whom 
were many brave and high-minded men, and of 
these, only one refused to join us with heart and 
hand. 


After detailing many instances of oppression 
and cruelty inflicted by the savage Russians 
upon the citizens of Warsaw, the narrator thus 
proceeds :-— 


«‘ Meanwhile the festival of Easter was at 
hand, and our preparations were far adyanced 
when accident revealed to me a diabolical con- 
spiracy, which was almost ready for explo- 
s10n. 

“[ had some time been acquainted with a 
brave and warm-learted Russian officer, who 
seemed to take a pleasure in conversing with 
me, and oceasionally we took a glass of brandy 
together. On the Tuesday before Easter, he 
called upon me to buy a pair of shoes, and af- 
ter sorne conversation on indifferent matters, he 
exacted from me a pledge of secrecy, and then 
earnestly advised.me to take my wife and chil- 
dren out of Warsaw without any delay, and not 
to return until a fortnight had elapsed. 1 en- 
treated further explanation, and heard that the 
Russians intended to plunder the city, and mas- 
sacre the people, on the following Saturday 
evening, at eight o'clock, when most of the in- 
habitants rahe. be collected in the churches, 
to celebrate the resurrection of the Saviour.— 
Thunderstruck at this intelligence, I plied my 
Russian friend with brandy ; he became more 
communicative, and informed me that the infa- 
mous Bishop Kossakowski was the contriver of 
this plot, and that the dastard Ozarowski, com- 
mandant of Warsaw, had received instructions 
from the King to join the Russians as soon as 
the massacre commenced. He added that pre- 
parations for the attack were in rapid progress, 
that many Russian soldiers, out of uniform, 
were already in the city, and that they would 
be provided with arms from the depot in the su- 
burb of Praga. 

* Soon after the Russian officer had quitted 
me, I hastened to every man upon whom I 
could rely, and happily there were very many 
Poles who could trust each other. I apprized 
them of the approaching peril, and as they 
were too numerous to be concealed in my own 
dwelling, I told them to meet me at four o’cloc: 
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on the following morning at the — bar- | napkins, [ carried them to the soldiers of the 
racks in the suburb. I knew that the Polish | city-guard, who were as yet ignorant of the 
soldiers would join us to a man, but I doubted | intended rise. These brave fellows intaey 
the superior officers, many of whom were young | and joyfully promised their assistance, - 
nobles of cowardly and effeminate habits. I did | ly accepting my offer ofammunttion, and promis- 
not hesitate, however, to trust the subalterns, | ing to defend the entrance into one of the main 
who readily engaged to bring the privates over | streets. 
to usin the hour of need. During the night, however, a subaltern of 
“ Wken the conference took place at the | the city-guard, who had been panic-struck 
barracks, the assembled master-tradesmen and | when he heard that a struggle with our savage 
subalterns offered to me the command of the oppressors was close at hand, hastened to the 
Polish troops and people. Doubting much my | president of the city, and betrayed all he knew. 
capacity to undertake the charge, | hesitated Th ‘d : : the ki 
awhile to consent. Pressed, however, by the = ont proceeded instantly to the king, 
; : who dispatched an aid-de-camp to General 


whole assembly, and recollecting the bright ex- 
ample of the Roman shoemaker, who, without | [gelstrom, and thus our purpose was revealed 


military science, had defeated the enemies of | to one who lost no time in preparing for resist- 
his country, | took heart and accepted the com- | ance and aggression. Happily, however, this 
mand, trusting that courage, patriotism, and re- | intelligence did not reach him until within an 
liance on the aid of Providence, would supply | hour of the time appointed for the signal gun, 
the want of military tactics. and the Asiatic slowness of the Russian sol- 

“ After havin — another conference | diery was greatly in favour of the citizens. 
at eleven o'clock the following night, and ar- | wij. my friends and I were arming for the 
ranged various preparations, I went home, and, | strife, the report of artillery pealed over the 


the better to qualify myself for so great an en-| -. : 
terprize, I received, after confession, the holy | city, and I rushed out, armed with a musket 


sacrament from the Abbe Meier, and then join- | 24 @ short huntsman’'s sword given to me by 
ed him in fervent r= opgme to God, to bless | the Abbe Meier. A Russian captain was pass- 
our patriotic undertaking. ing at the moment; I levelled and shot him 

“ At the appointed hour of eleven at n‘ght, 1 dead. A Cossack then attacked me with his 
went to meet my friends at the barracks, and long pike ; I succeeded, however, in parrying 
gave them final instructions to be on the alert | his thrust, closed upon him and dispatched 
all night, and to apprize all their adherents to him also. My wife, roused by the eannon, 
be in readiness to repair to their posts atthe re- | had from her window seen me kill these men, 
port of the tirst cannon, after which all the fire- | 4 immediately ran out into the street.— 


bells ip the city were to ring up the entire po- | , ‘ ; . 
pulation. The lancers of the royal guard had | | Dearest husband,’ she exclaimed in breathless 


arrived that day in Warsaw. They knew no- | ‘Tor, ‘ Why expose your own precious life 
thing of the intended insurrection, but I was | by killing those Russians? Ah, Kilinski! re- 
enabled by God's mercy to obtain their hearty | member our children!’ In vain I besought her 
co-operation in our sacred cause, as will pre- | to return into the house. ‘If you are deter- 
sently appear. Not having a sufficiency of | mined,’ she said, ‘to die for our country, I 
horses for the artillery, | gave orders to my will die with you.’ Her presence in this scene 
friends to have a hundred and fifty cart-horses of peril, and her refusal to leave it, were pain- 
pig vee pd pe oe: eagle pempeemaag: os fully embarrassing. Instead of attacking the 
es ly ‘ - : 

in my own cart, and caaatanel homeward. earn aeonen’ be a yer - 
On my way | met a party of lancers of the | ~"° W@S Gearer to me than life, w Bo was tle 

mother of my six children, and again advanc- 


guard, taking the nightly round through the . : . 
eS j see, an the men to be true Poles, and | ¢4 in pregnancy. For a moment my heart fail- 
rig t 


willing to aid an attack upon the savage | ed me ; recollecting, however, the urgency of 
the occasion, I compelled her to retire into 





and lawless Russians, I got out of my car, ad- 
dressed the commanding officer, and begged | the house, locked her up in her bed-room, and 
et ave me a vor ya Fyre ag be " left her sinking and half dead with apprehen- 
and. e consented, and there, althoug | sions for ifety.”” 
knew him not, | revealed to him our intention oer cee ne 
and our resources. He was a true Pole, his Here follows a description of the battle, 
eyes flashed as he listened, and he swore to as- | which lasted the whole day. The details are 
sist our great purpose by every means in his | very interesting, but they exceed our limits, 
power. Tn short, this brave man promised his | and are also intelligible only to those well ac- 
best endeavours to bring over the whole reyi- | quainted with the streets of Warsaw. It is 
—_ pretend gr y fy — for the | enough to state that our noble shoemaker and 
—- ad reposed in his honour and patrio- | hig followers were every where victorious ; 
a After my return home I made my will, and nt = — of the Russian —— ppt 
: : : “ compelled to make a precipitate retreat, an 
placed it under the pillow of my wife, who was that Igelstrom himeclf was only caved from 


tastasleep,and had no knowledge of the impend- : 
ing struggle. Two hundred of my adherents, | Capture by a treacherous maneuvre of King 


for whom I had room in my house and work- | Stanislaus Augustus. 

shops, now successively arrived, and] provided| Kilinski led on and directed the attacks of 
them with ball-cartridges and flints. Folding| the indignant Poles, with signal intelligence 
up the remaining flints and cartridges in two | and bravery ; and when the strife was done, 
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this Polish Washington immediately resigned 
the military command of Warsaw to General 
Mokronoski, who had hastened to join him: 
then, after re-establishing the popular consti- 
tution of the third of May, he resigned the 
presidency of the city into the hands of Zar- 
zewski. 


i 
From the Edinbuigh Literary Journal. 
LOCHEND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY.’ 


Arrera long and gloomy tract of inclement 
season, there are, perhaps, few enjoyments more 
delightful than the first warm breath of a spring 
day—the first awakening, as it were, of nature 
—with all the green budding of vegetation, 
the song of birds, and the bounding joy of the 
animal creation. 

Few such days, unfortunately for us, have 
we had this ungenial spring—yet we have had 
a few; and in such it is pleasing to steal from 
the smoke and din of the city, to wander into 
the fields, and with Milton, “ taste the smell of 
dairy." Towards “the dairy,”’ however, I 
would not advise the rural rambler to proceed ; 
for however poetical be the smell of country 
dairy, the rural retreats of our city cows will 
be found to be no more than prosaic. Besides, 
the traveller going eastward, encounters the 
full odours of a stagnant and pestilent, though 
we will allow a most profitable, grass meadow, 
or rather, morass. We would advise him, 
therefore, to accompany us to the left, and it 
will bring him to a calm and secluded retreat 
ycleped Lochend. 

The day is not sunny, but the air is soft and 
balmy. There is somewhat ofa haze, and the 
landscape is steeped in a calm, still and deep 
blue. The lake is as smooth as a mirror—there 
is acow standing on the bank, inhaling its pure 
waters—a boy, sitting cross-legged on a few 
stakes some way into the loch, is busily employ- 
ed angling for little fishes—and towering above, 
in the background, is the projecting rocky 
mound, with the antiquated house or castle it 
may be, on the top, surrounded with its few 
ecraggy trees. 

Though the air be still, it is not altogether si- 
lent. A few insects, the earliest of their race, 
have already roused themselves from their 
wintry tomb-—and here is an humble bee al- 
ready out and plying her busy labours; she 
has slept all winter, the only tenant of a deso- 
late nest ; her summer family of workers and 
drones, and her diminutive daughters, all 
perished at the commencement of winter, hav- 
ing lived and enjoyed their regular age of one 
season. On her alone now devolves the im- 


portant task of constructing new combs, laying 
eggs, and rearing up the young of a future ge- 
neration, so that the race of humbles may not 
become, like many of our greater and mightier 
families on earth, extinct. 

Among the green springing clover is also 
heard the well-known cry of the corn-rail, 





Lochend, 
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(Ralluscrez.) Many a one has traversed these 
and many other fields, we doubt not, and lis- 
tened to the rail’s incessant sound, and yet, 
strange to say, very few of those you meet 
with will tell you they have ever seen the bird 
itself—perhaps not one out of twenty may 
have chanced in a lifetime to have seen them. 
And yet yearly, when the proper season arrives 
—when the spring is so far advanced that thick 
vegetation has covered the ground—on a sud- 
den—in one single night—the whole fields are 
tenanted with great numbers of these birds. All 
night long, for many weeks, they ply their shrill 
pipe, busy themselves in rearing up their 
young, and then, when the chills of autumn 
commence, as suddenly—at one general signal 
and agreement—they make a moonlight flit- 
ting, and young and old decamp and are heard 
no more. 
The rail isa beautiful bird, gracefully form- 
ed, finely and delicately streaked, with a mel- 
low, chaste, and subdued colouring, not vul- 
garly and gaudily decked out ;—perhaps the 
only objection to its claim to be considered 
graceful consists in its legs, which may be 
reckoned too long. Yet this form is suited to 
its habits ; it runs along in quest of fast-creep- 
ing insects, and rarely flies, which is the 
reason of its being so very seldom visible. 
Its colour, too, corresponds remarkably with 
the brownish mottled earth and decayed grass 
among which it creeps, so that unless very 
hard pressed by dogs or inen, it rarely or never 
takes to theair. Its ery, constantly heard as 
if very near, yet as constantly shifting as 
you approach, has perplexed and tired out 
many a juvenile pursuer. It is curious, too, 
that a bird so little inclined to fly, and with 
wings small in proportion to its body, should, 
twice a year take such long journeys or 
flights, as from the south of Europe to these 
northern regions and back again. That they 
do so, however, is indubitable, for the vague 
stories of their lying dormant in holes, and 
even under water, are utterly unfounded.* 
If we turn to the water of the loch, we shall 
find it too beginning to swarm with new life. 
The frogs are croaking in innumerable multi- 
tudes, and both ladies and gentlemen popping 
up their heads above water in all the gay flir- 
tation of love. But the marriages of the sea- 
son are utterly beyond the limits of the fa- 
shionable list, and the lawyers have nothing to 
do here with their long rolls of settlements 
and pin-monies. The surface of the water 
swarms with various minute animals, each of 
which, if attentively examined, would afford 
no little curious speculation. There is here a 
* The distances passed over by migratory birds 
are perhaps not so immense asis often imagined. 
At all events the tract of ocean is not so great. For 
instanee : no transatlantic birds come to this coun- 
try, or to Europe; the migrations of American 
birds are only from the south to the north of that 
wide-spreading continent—they follow the tract of 
the land, and most likely take advantage of it for 








resting at intervals, 
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small species of shell snail, which floats along 
on the waves by a very simple contrivance— 
it withdraws itself entirely from the spiral part 
of the shell, fills the space with air, and closes 
up the mouth or entrance of its shell with its 
whole expanded body; in this manner, the 
shell, filled with air, becomes buoyant and 
floats on the surface ; when the animal chooses, 
it retracts its body and sinks. Many little 
fishes sport amid the transparent waters ; 


among others, the stickleback (Gasterosteus | 


aculeatus) in great numbers. These diminn- 
tive fishes, considering their helpless condition 
and their liability to be constantly preyed upon 
by larger ones, are furnished by the all-boun- 
tiful Creator with very efficacious means of 
defence. Whenever they are attacked, or ap- 
prehend danger, they thrust out from their 
back and sides five sharp, bony spines, which 
deter their foes from seizing on them ; hence, 
probably, they derive the name of sticklebacks. 
They must not be confounded with the min- 
now, which is quite a distinct species, and a 
gayer and more brilliant tinted little fish. 

Pike are found here, and the silvery perch 
are in abundance. Were this loch in the 
neighbourhood of enterprising London, it 
would soon be converted into a regular fish- 
pond, and stocked with numerous inhabitants 
for the supply of city aldermen. But, thank 
Heaven, it is not likely to be appropriated to 
such vile purposes; the active and intelligent 
occupier of the domains around, has sufficient 
employment in the superintendence of his 
highly-cultivated farm, so that the lake is left 
in its pristine simplicity, to delight the occa- 
sional passenger. But ‘ 

“ Jf, for me, some spot like this did smile,"’ 


I would thus dispose of it:—Around the mar- 
gins, 1 would plant the silver willow and pop- 
‘lar, and such trees as delight to bend and 
drink the translucent wave. I would grub up 
the seeds and bushes of the muddy and oozy 
banks, and strew gravel around, and place 
rocky juttings at convenient distances. I 
would rear up one small island in the midst, 
from whence would spring a little grove of 
trees. These would form inviting habitations 
for the blackbird and the linnet. A tiny skiff 








croaking, and laughed at as such, by those 
who are “ awearied of the painful round of 
life,”’ and are on the look-out for their dismissal 
from it; but be learnt off by heart, and remem- 
bered as having the force and truth of gospel, 
by all those who would “ measure out their 
span upon the earth,’’ and are conscious of any 
constitutional flaw or feebleness ; who are dis- 
tinguished by any such tendency death-ward, 
as long necks, narrow, chicken-chests—very 
fair complexions—requisite sympathy with at- 
mospheric variations; or, in short, exhibit any 
symptoms of an asthmatic or consumptive cha- 
racter, 1F they choose to NEGLECT A SLIGHT 
COLD. 

Let not these complain of being bitten by a 
reptile, which they have cherished to maturity 
in their very bosoms, when they might have 
crushed it in the egg! Now, if we call “7 
slight cold” the egg,” and pleurisy—inflamma- 
tion of the lungs—asthma—consumption, the 
venomous reptile—the matter will be no more 
than correctly figured. There are many ways 
in which this “egg’’ may be deposited and 
hatched. Going suddenly, slightly clad, from 
a heated into a cold atmosphere, especially if 
you can contrive to be in a state of perspira- 
tion; sitting or standing in a draught, how- 
ever slight: it is the breath of Death, reader, 
and laden with the vapours of the grave! Ly- 
ing in damp beds—for there his cold arms shal] 
embrace you ; continuing in wet clothing, and 
neglecting wet feet—these and a hundred 
others, are some of the ways in which you 
may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely cherish 
the creature, that shal! at last creep inextrica- 
bly inwards, and lie coiled about your very 
vitals. Once more, again—again—again—J 
would say, arreNp to this, all ye who think it 
asmall matter to—NrGLECT A SLIGHT COLD! 

So many painful—I may say dreadful illus- 
trations of the truth of the above remarks, are 
strewn over the pages of my Diary, that I 
scarce know which of them to select. The fol- 
lowing melancholy “ instance’’ will, I hope, 
prove as impressive, as I think it interesting. 

Captain C had served in the Peninsular 
campaigns with distinguished merit; and on 
the return of the British army, sold out, and 
determined to enjoy in private life an ample 











vould be kept moored at the side for skimming 
over the waters. And high above would be 
the home smiling over the scene ; sufficiently 
removed from the noise, and yet within hail of 
the amoky city. 
— pa 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
LATE PHYSICIAN. 
A Slight Cold. 
Gonsoer “ a slight cold” to be in the na- 


fortune bequeathed him by a distant relative. 
At the period I am speaking of, he was in his 
twenty-ninth or thirtieth year; and in person 
one of the very finest men I ever saw in my 
life. There was an air of ease and frankness 
about his demeanour, dashed with a little pen- 
siveness, which captivated every body with 
whom he conversed—but the ladies especially. 
It seemed the natural effect produced on a 
bold but feeling heart, by frequent scenes of 
sorrow. Is not such an one formed to win 





ture of achill, caught by a sudden contact with 
your grave: or, as occasioned by the damp fin- ! 
ger of Death laid upon you, as it were to mark 
you for urs, in passing to the more immediate 
object of his commission. Let this be called | 


over the heart of woman? Indeed it seemed 
so—for at the period I am speaking of, our 


* Omnium jbus affigimur morborum 
origo et quate, oars es ichettigeat medical 
writer of the last century. 
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English ladies were absolutely infatuated about 
the military ; and a man who had otherwise 
but little chance, had only to appear in regi- 
mentals, to turn the scale in his favour. One 
would have thought the race of soldiery was 
about to become suddenly extinct; for in al- 
most every third marriage that took place 
within two years of the magnificent event at 
Waterloo—whether rich or poor, high or low, 
a redcoat was sure to be the “ principal per- 
former.’ Let the reader, then, being apprized 
of this influenza—for what eise was it—-set be- 
fore his imagination the tall commanding figure 
of Captain C , his frank and noble bearing 
—his excellent family—his fortune, upwards 
of four thousand a-year—and calculate the 
chances in his favour. I met him several times 
in private society, during his stay in town, 
and have his image vividly in my eye as he 
appeared on the last evening we met. He 
wore a blue coat, white waistcoat, and an am- 
ple black neck-kerchief. His hair was very 
light, and disposed with natural grace over a 
remarkably fine forehead, the left corner of 
which bore the mark of a slight sabre-cut. 
His eye, bright hazel—clear and full—which 
you would in your own mind instantly com- 
pare to that of 





*“ Mars—to threaten and command,” 


was capable of an expression of the most win- 
ning and soul-subduing tenderness. Much 
more might I say in his praise, and truly—but 
that I have a melancholy end in view. Suf- 
fice it to add, that wherever he moved, he 
seemed the sun of the socia! cirele, gazed on 
by many a soft, starlike eye, with trembling 
rapture—the envied object of 


Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles,”’ 


from all that was fair and beautiful ! 

He could not remain long disengaged. In- 
telligence soon found its way to town of his 
having formed an attachment to Miss Ellen 
, a wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, 
whose heart soon surrendered to its skilful as- 
sailant. Every body was pleased with the 
match, and pronounced it suitable in all 
respects. I had an opportunity of seeing 
Captain C and Miss together at an 
evening party in London ; for the young lady's 
family spent the season in town, and were, of 
course, attended by the Captain ; who took up 
his quarters in Street. A handsome cou- 
ple they looked ! 

This was nearly twelve months after their 
engagement; and most of the preliminaries 
had been settled on both sides, and the event 
was fixed to take place within a fortnight of 
Miss and family's return to ——shire. 
The last day of their stay in town, they form- 
ed a large and gay water party, and proceed- 
ed up the rivera little beyond Richmond, in a 
beautiful open boat, belonging to Lord ,a 




















cousin of the Captain’s. It was rather late 
before their return ; and long ere their arrival 


A Slight Cold. 


at Westminster stairs, the wind and rain com- 
bined against the party, and assailed them withs 
fury against which their awning formed but 
an insufficient protection. Captain C——— 
had taken an oar for the last few miles; end as 
they had to pull against a strong tide, his task 
was not a trifling one. When he resigned his 
oar, he was in a perfect bath of perspiration : 
but he drew on his coat, and resumed the seat 
he had formerly occupied beside Miss . 
at the back of the boat. The awning unfortu- 
nately got rent immediately behind where they 
sat; and what with the splashing of the water 
'on his back, and the squally gusts of wind 
which incessantly burst upon them, Captain 
C got thoroughly wet and chilled. Miss 
grew uneasy about him, but he laughed off 
| her apprehensions, assuring her that they were 
| groundless and that he was ‘“ too old a soldier” 
| to suffer from such a trifling thing as a little 
“wind and wet.’’ On their leaving the boat, 
he insisted on accompanying them home to 
Square, and stayed there upwards of 
an hour, busily conversing with them about 
their departure on the morrow. While there 
he took a glass or two of wine, but did not 
change his clothes. On returning to hislodg- 
ings, he was too busily and pleasantly oceupi- 
ed with thoughts about his approaching nuptials, 
to advert to the necessity of using more precau- 
tions against cold, before retiring to bed. He 
sat down in his dressing room, without order- 
ing a fire to be lit, and wrote two or three let- 
ters; after which he got into bed. Now, how 
easy would it have been for Captain C to 
obviate any possible ill consequences, by sim- 
ply ringing for warm water to put his feet in, 
and a basin of gruel, or posset? He did not do 
either of these, however; thinking it would be 
time enough to “cry out when he was hurt.” 
In the morning he rose, and, though a little 
indisposed, immediately after breakfast drove 
to Square, to see off his lady and 
the family ; for it had been arranged that he 
should remain behind a day or two, in order 
to complete a few purchases of jewellery, &c., 
&c., and then follow the party to shire. 
He rode on horseback beside their travelling car 
riage a few miles out of town; and then took 
his leave and returned. On his way home he 
called at my honse, but finding me out, left 
his card, with a request that I could come and 
see him in the evening. About seven o'clock 
I was with him. I found him in his dressing- 
gown, in an easy chair, drinking coffee. He 
looked rather dejected, and spoke in a despond- 
ing tone, He complained of the common 
symptoms of catarrh ; and detailed to me the 
account which I have just laid before the 
reader. I remonstrated with him on his last 
night's imprudence. 

“ Ah, Doctor , I wish to heaven I had 
rowed on to Westminster, tired as I was!"’ said 
he—“ Good God, what if I have caught my 
death of cold ?—You cannot conceive how sin- 
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gular my sensations are |” 
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“That's generally the way with patients 
after the mischief’s done,” 1 replied with a 
smile-——“‘ But come! come! only take care of 
yourself, and matters are not at all desperate !”’ 
—* Heigh-ho !""—* Sighing like furnace,” I 
continued gaily, on hearing him utter several 
sighs in succession—** You sons of Mars make 
bad hot work of it, both in love and war !"’— 
again he sighed. “ Why, what's the matter, 
Captain ?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” he replied lan- 
guidly, “1 suppose a cold generally depresses 
one's spirits—is it so? Is it a sign of a severe’’-- 

“Tt is a sign that a certain person” 

* Pho, Doctor, pho !’’"—said he, with an air 
of lassitude—* don’t think me so childish !— 
I'll tell you candidly what has contributed to 
depress My spirits. For this last week or so, 
I've hada strange sort of conviction that” 

“‘ Nonsense !—none of your nervous fan- 
cies” 

“Ah, but I have, Doctor,’ he continued, 
scarce noticing the interruption, “ I've felt 
a sort of presentiment—a foreboding that—that 
—that something or other would occur to pre- 
vent my marriage !” 

“ Oh, tush—tush !—every one has these low 
nervous fancies that is not accustomed to sick- 
ness.”’ 

“ Well—it may be so—I hope it may be no- 
thing more; but I seem to hear a voice whis- 
pering—or at least, to be under an influence 
to that effect, that the cup will be dashed brim- 
ful from my opened lips—a fearful slip !—It 
seems as if my Ellen were too great a happi- 
ness for the Fates to allow one”’ 




















just within reach of your object would sudden- 
ly smite you down?” 

** Ay, to be sure,”’ said I, smiling, “‘a mere 
flutter of feeling—which you see others have 
besides yourself ; but that you—trained to con- 
front danger—change—casualties of all sorts 
—that you—you with your frame of Herculean 
build”’ 

“* Well—a truce to your banter !”’ he inter- 
rupted me somewhatimpatiently ; “ I shouldn't 
mind taking you ten to one that I don’t live to 
be married after all !”’ 

* Come, this amounts to a symptom of your 
indisposition. You have got more fever on 
you than [ thought—and you grow light-head- 
ed!—you must really go to bed, and in the 
morning all these fantasies will be gone.” 

Well—I hope in God they may! But they 
horridly oppress me ! I own that, latterly, I’ve 
given in a little to fatalism.” 

“This won't do at all,” thought I, taking 
my pen in hand, and beginning to write a pre- 
scription. 

** Are you thirsty at all? any catching in the 
side when you breathe? Any cough?” &c., &c., 
said I, asking him the usual routine of ques- 
tions. | feared from the symptoms he deserib- 
ed, that he had caught a very severe, and pos- 
sibly obstinate, cold—so I prescribed active 
medicines. Among others, | recollect order- 
ing him one-fourth of a grain of tartarized an- 
timony every four hours, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the insensible perspiration, and 
thereby determining the flow outwards. I 
then left him, promising to call about noon the 
next day, expressing my expectations of find- 








* Too great a fiddlestick, Captain !—so your 
schoolboy has a fearful apprehension that he 
¢annot outlive the day of his final leaving 
echool—too glorious and happy an era!” 

“ ] know well what you allude to—but mine 
is acalm and rational apprehension” 

* Come, come, Captain C——, this is going 
too far. Raillery apart, however, I can fully 
enter into your feelings’”—I continued, per- 
ceiving his morbid excitement—* Tis but 
human nature—to feel trepidation and appre- 
hension when approaching some great crisis 
of one’s existence. One is apt to give unfavour- 
able possibilities,an undue preponderance over 
probabilities ; and it is easily to be account- 
ed for, on the known tendency we find within 
ourselves, on ordinary occasions, to shape 
events according to our wishes—and in ofr 
over-anxiety to guard against such’”’ 

“Very metaphysical—very true, I dare 
aay” 

‘““ Well—to be matter-of-fact—J had all your 
feelings—perhaps greatly aggravated—at the 
time of my own marriage” 

“ Eh ?— indeed ?—Had you really? he en- 
quired eagerly, laying his hand on ae", “4 
tinuing with an air of anxious curiosity—*“ Did 
you ever feel a sort of conviction that some 
mysterious agency was awaiting your ap- 
proach towards the critical point, and when 




















ing him perfectly recovered from his indisposi- 
tion. | found him the following morning in bed, 
thoroughly under the influence of the medicines 
I had prescribed, and, in fact, much better in 
every respect. The whole surface of his body 
was damp and clammy to the touch, and he 
had exactly the proper sensation of nausea— 
both occasioned by the antimony. 1 content- 
ed myself with prescribing a repetition of the 
medicines 

* Well, Captain, what has become of your 
glorious forebodings of last night?’ I enquired 
with a smile. 

‘“ Why—hem! I'm certainly not quite so 
desponding as I was last night ; but still, the 
goal—the goal’s not reached yet! I’m not 
well yet—and even if I were, there's a good 
fortnight’s space for contingencies !"'* * [ 
enjoined him to keep house for a day or two 
longer, and persevere with the medicines du- 
ring that time, in order to his complete reco- 
very, and he reluctantly acquiesced. He had 
written to inform Miss , that, owing to 
‘a slight cold,”’ and iis jeweller’s disappoint- 
ing him about the trinkets he had promised, 
his stay in town would be prolonged two or 
three days. This circumstance had fretted 
and “ worried” him a good deal. 

One of the few enjoyments which my pro- 
fessional engagements permitted me, was the 























opera, where I might for a while forget the 
plodding realities of life, and wander amid the 
magnificent regions of music and i ination. 
Few people, indeed, are so disposed to “ make 
the most’’ of their time at the opera as medical 
men, to whom it is a sort of stolen pleasure ; 
they sit on thorns, liable to be summoned out 
immediately—to exchange the bright scenes 
of fairy-land for the dreary bedside of sickness 
and death. I may not perhaps speak the feel- 
ings of my more phlegmatic brethren ; but the 
considerations above named always make me 
sit listening to what is going on in a state of 
painful suspense and nervousness, which is 
aggravated by the slightest noise at the box- 
door—by the mere trying of the handle.—On 
the evening of the day in question, a friend 
of my wife's had kindly allowed us the use of 
her box; and we were both sitting in our 
places at a musical banquet of unusual splen- 
dour, for it was Catalani’s benefit. In looking 
round the house, during the interval between 
the opera and ballet, I happened to cast my 
eye towards the opposite box, at the moment 
it was entered by two gentlemen of very fa- 
shionable appearance. Fancying that the per- 
son of one of them was familiar to me, I raised 
my glass, my sight being rather short. I al- 
most let it fall out of my hand with astonish- 
ment—for one of the gentlemen was—Captain 
Cc ! He whom I had that morning left ill 
in bed ! Scarce believing that I had seen aright, 
I re-directed my glass to the same spot, but 
there was no mistaking the stately and hand- 
some person of my patient. There he stood, 
with the gay and even rather flustered air of 
one who has but recently adjourned thither 
from the wine-table ! He seemed in very high 
spirits—his face flushed—chatting incessantly 
with his companion, and smiling and nodding 
frequently towards persons in various parts of 
the house. Concern and wonder at his rash- 
ness—his madness—in venturing out under 
such circumstances, kept me for some time 
breathless. Could I really be looking at my 
patient, Captain C ? Him whom I had 
left in bed, under the influence of strong sudo- 
rifics? Who had faithfully promised that he would 
keep within doors for two or three days lon- 
ger? What had induced him to transgress the 
order of his medical attendant—thus to put 
matters in a fair train for verifying his own 
gloomy apprehensions expressed but the even- 
ing before ?—Thoughts like these made me so 
uneasy, that, after failing to attract his eye, I 
resolved to go round to his box and remon- 
strate with him. After tapping at the door se- 
veral times without being heard, on account 
of the loud tones in which they were laughing 
and talking, the door was opened. 

Good God! Doctor ! exclaimed Cap- 














tain C , in amazement, rising and giving 
me his hand. “ Why, what on earth is the 
matter? What has brought you here? Is any 


thing wrong? Heavens! have you heard any 
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thing about Miss ?” he continued, all ina 
breath, turning pale. 

“ Not a breath—not a word—but what has 
brought vou here, Captain? Are you stark 
staring mad?’ I replied, as I continued 
grasping his hand, which was even then damp 
and clammy. 

“ Why—-why nothing particular,” he 
stammered, startled by my agitated manner. 
‘“* What is there so very wonderful in my com- 
ing tothe opera? Have I done wrong, eh?” 
after a pause. 

“ You have acted like a madman, Captain 
Cc , in venturing even out of your bedroom, 
while under the influence of the medicines you 
were taking ‘”’ 

“Oh nonsense, my dear Iortor—nonsense ! 
What harm can there be? I felt infinitely 
better after you left me this morning ;” and he 
proceeded to explain that his companion, to 
whom he introduced me, was Lieutenant " 
the brother of his intended bride ; that he had 
that morning arrived in town from Portsmouth, 
had called on the Captain, and, after drinking 
a glass or two of champaigne, and forcing the 
Captain to join him, had prevailed on him to 
accompany him to dinner at his hotel. Lieu- 
tenant overcome all his scruples—laugh- 
ed at the idea of his “ slight cold,” and said it 
would be “ unkind to refuse the brother of El- 

















‘len !’’—So, after dinner, they both adjourned 


to the opera. I nodded towards the door, and 
we both left the box for a moment or two. 
“ Why Doctor , you don’t mean to say 
that I’m running any real risk ?” he enquired, 
with some trepidation. “ What could I do, 
you know, when the Lieutenant there—only 
just returned from his cruise—Ellen’s brother, 
you know” 

*“ Excuse me, Captain Did you take 
the medicines I ordered regularly, up to the 
time of your going out ?"’ I enquired anxiously. 

“To be sure I did—punctual as clockwork ; 
and, egad! now, I think of it,” he added ea- 
gerly, “I took a double dose of the powders, 
just before leaving my room by way of making 
‘assurance doubly sure,’ you know—ha, ha! 
Right eh ?” 

“ Have you perspired during the day as 
usual ?”’ 

“Oh, profusely—profusely ! Egad, I must 
have sweated all the fever out long ago, I 
think ! I hadn't been in the open air half an 
hour, when my skin was as dry as yours—as 
dry as ever it was in my life. Nay, in fact, I 
felt rather chilled than otherwise.” 

“ Allow me, Captain—did you drink much 
at dinner?” 

“ Why—I own—I think I'd my share: 
these tars, you know—such cursed soak- 
ers 

“Let me feel your pulse,” said I. It was 
full and thrilling, beating upwards of one hun- 
dred a minute. My looks, I suppose, alarm- 














ed him ; for while I was feeling his pulse, he 
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gtew very pale, and leaned against the box- 
door, saying in a fainter tone than before, 
“I'm afraid I've done wrong in coming out. 
Your looks alarm me.” 

“ You have certainly acted very—very im- 
prudently, but I hope the mischief is not irre- 
mediable,’’ said I in as cheerful a tone as I 
could, for I saw that he was growing exces- 
sively agitated. “ At all events, if you'll take 
my advice” 
.. “* If!—there’s no need of taunting one”’ 

* Well, then, you'll return home instantly, 
and muffle yourself up in your cloak as closely 
as possible.” 

“IT will! By the way, do you remember the 
bet I offered you,”’ said he, with asickly smile, 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
** [—I—I fear you may take it, and win! Good 
God ! what evil star is over me? Would to 
Heaven this Lieutenant had never cross- 
ed my path!—lI'll return home this instant, 
and do all you recommend ; and, for God's 
sake, call early in the morning whether I send 
for you or not!—By ! your looks and 
manner have nearly given me the brain-fe- 
ver !"'—I took my leave, promising to be with 
him early ; and advising him to take a warm- 
bath the moment it could be procured—to per- 
severe with the powders—and lie in bed till I 
called. But, alas, alas, alas! the mischief had 
been pone ! 

“* Dear me, what a remarkably’ fine-looking 
man that Captain C is," sau my wife, as 
soon as I had reseated myself beside her. 

** He is a dead man, my love, if you like !"’ 
I replied, with a melancholy air. The little 
incident just recorded, made me too sad to sit 
out the ballet, so we left very early, and I do 
not think we interchanged more than a word 
or two in going home ; and those were “ Poor 
Miss !"—** Poor Captain C !" 1 do 
not pretend to say that even the rash conduct 
of Captain C , and its probable consequen- 
ees, could in every instance warrant such 
gloomy fears; but in his case, I felt with him- 
self a sort of superstitious apprehension, I knew 
not why. 

I found him, on calling in the morning, ex- 
hibiting the incipient symptoms of inflammation 
ofthe lungs. He complained of increasing diffi- 
culty of breathing—a sense of painful oppres- 
sion and constriction all over his chest, and a 
hard harassing cough, attended with excru- 
ciating pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled 
under the finger, like a tense harp-string after 
it has been twanged ; the whole surface of his 
body was dry and heated ; his face was flush- 
ed, and full of anxiety. 
constitution, and plethoric habit, was one of 


























the very worst subjects of inflammation ! I took | 
from the arm, myself, a very large quantity of | 





| to protect Miss 
| the weather ; and the expressions of moving 
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impression on the complaint, so I ordered him 
to be{bled again. Poor Captain C——! From 
that morning he prepared himself for a fatal 
termination of his illness, and lamented, in the 
most passionate terms, that he had not acted up 
to my advice in time! 

On returning home from my evening visit, I 
found an express, requiring my instant attend- 
ance on a lady of distinction in the country, an 
old patient of mine ; and was obliged to hurry 
off, without having time to do more than com- 
mit the care of Captain C , and another 
equally urgent, to the care of Dr. D——,a 
friend of mine close by, imploring him to keep 
up the most active treatment with the Captain 
—and promising him that I should return du- 
ring the next day.—I was detained in the coun- 
try for two days, during which I scarcely left 
Lady ’s bedroom an instant ; and before I 
left for town she expired, under heart-rending 
circumstances.—On returning to town, I found 
several urgent cases requiting my instant at- 
tention, and first and foremost that of poor Cap- 
tain C . Dr. D was out, so I hurried to 
my patient's bedside at once. It cannot injure 
any one at this distance of time, to state plainly, 
that the poor Captain's case had been most de- 
plorably mismanaged during my absence. It 
was owing to no fault of my friend, Dr. D . 
who had done his utmost, and had his own large 
practice to attend to. He was therefore under 
the necessity of committing the case to the 
more immediate superintendence of a young 
and inexperienced member of the profession, 
who, in his ignorance and timidity, threw aside 
the only chances for Captain C ’s life—re- 
peated blood-letting. Only once did Mr. 
bleed him ; and then took away about four 
ounces! Under the judicious management of 
Dr. D {the inroads of the inflammation had 
been sensibly checked ; but it rallied again, and 
made head against the languid resistance con- 
tinued by the young apothecary ; so that I ar- 
rived but in time to witness the closing scene. 

He was absolutely withering under the fe- 
ver; the difficulty with which he drew his 
breath amounted almest to suffocation. He had 
a dry, hacking cough—the oppression of his 
chest was greater than ever; and what he ex- 
pectorated was of a black colour! He was de- 
lirious, and did not know me. He fancied him- 
self on the river, rowing—then endeavouring 
from the inclemency of 





























tenderness which he coupled with her name, 
were heart-breaking. Then again he thought 
himself in ————shire, superintending the al- 
terations of his house, which was getting ready 
for their reception on their marriage. He men- 
tioned my name, and said, ‘“‘ What a gloomy 
man that Dr. is, Ellen ! he keeps one stew- 





blood—which presented the usual appearance | ing in bed for a week, if one has but a common 
in such cases—and prescribed active lowering | cold !”’ 


remedies. But neither these measures, nor the 


Letters were dispatched into ——shire, to 


application of a large blister in the evening— | acquaint his family, and that of Miss ——, with 


when I again saw him—seemed to make any 





the melancholy tidings of his dangerous illness. 

















Several of his relations soon made their appear- 
ance ; but as Miss ’s party did not go di- 
rect home, but staid a day or two on the way, 
I presume the letters reached House long 
before their arrival, and were not seen by the 
family before poor Captain C——had expired ! 
I called again on him in the evening. The 
first glance at his countenance sufficed to shew 
me that he could not survive the night. I found 
that the cough and spitting had ceased sudden- 
ly; he felt no pain; his feeble, varying pulse, 
indicated that the powers of nature were rapidly 
sinking. His lips had assumed a fearfully livid 
hue, and were occasionally retracted so as to 
shew all his teeth ; and his whole countenance 
was fallen. He was quite sensible, and aware 
that he was dying. He bore the intelligence 
with noble fortitude, saying, it was but the 
fruit of his own imprudence and folly. He 
several times ejaculated, ‘“‘ Oh, Ellen—Ellen— 
Ellen !’’ and shook his head feebly, with a woe- 
ful, despairing look upwards, but without shed- 
ding a tear. He was past all display of active 
emotion! 
os — fs you call me a suicide, Doc- 











tor 2} said-he, mournfully, on seeing me 
sitting begde him. . 

“Oh, agsuredly not! Dismiss such thoughts, 
dear Captain, I beg! We are all in the hands 
of the Almighty, Captain. It is He who 
orders our ends,” said 1, gently grasping his 
hand, which lay passive on the counterpane. 
“ Well, I suppose itis so! His will be done !"’ 
he exclaimed, looking reverently upwards, and 
closing his eyes. 1 rose, and walked to the 
table on which stood his medicine, to see how 
much of it he had taken. There lay an 
unopened letter from Miss ! It had arriv- 
ed by that morning's post, and bore the post- 
mark of the town at which they were making 
their halt by the way. Captain ’s friends 
considered it better not to agitate him, by in- 
forming him of its arrival; for as Miss 
could not be apprized of his illness, it might be 
of a tenor to agitate and tantalize him. My 
heart ached to see it. I returned presently to 
my seat beside him. 

“« Doctor,” he whispered, “ will you be good 
enough to look for my white waisteoat—it is 
hanging in the dressing-room, and feel in the 
pocket for a little paper parcel ?”’ I rose, did as 
he directed, and brought him what he asked 
for. 

“Open it, and you'll see poor Ellen’s wed- 
ding-ring and guard, which I purchased only 
a day or twoago. I wish to see them,” said 
he, in a low but firm tone of voice. I removed 
the wool, and gazed at the glistening trinkets 
in silence, as did Captain C 

“ They will do to wed me to the worm!” 
said he, extending towards me the little finger 
of his left hand. The tears nearly blinding 
me—I did as he wished, bat could not get 
them past the first joint. « : 

“ Ah, Ellen has a little finger-———”’ said he. 
A tear fell from my eye upon his hand. He 
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looked at me for an instant with apparent 
surprise. ‘‘ Never mind, Doctor—that will 
do—I see they won't go farther. Now, let 
me die with them on; and when I am no 
more, let them be given to Ellen. I have 
wedded her in my heart—she is my wife!” 
he continued, gazing fixedly at the finger on 
which the rings were. 

“Of course, she cannot know of my ill- 
ness ?” looking at me. I shook my head. 

“Good. "Twill break her little heart, I'm 
afraid !'’ Those were the last words I ever 
heard him utter; for finding that my feelings 
were growing too excited, and that the Captain 
seemed disposed to sleep, I rose and left the 
room, followed by Lieutenant , who had 
been sitting at his friend's bedside all day long, 
and looked dreadfully pale and exhausted. 
** Doctor,"’ said he, in a broken voice, as we 
stood together in the hall, “I have murdered 
my friend, and he thinks I have. He won't 
speak to me nor look at me! He hasn't opened 
his lips to me once, though I've been at his 
bedside night and day. Yes,” he continued, 
almost choking, “I’ve murdered him; and 
what is to become of my sister 2” | made him 
no reply, for my heart was full. 

In the morning I found Captain C—— laid 
out ; for he had died about midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solem- 
nity and awe, none more chilling to the heart, 
than the chamber of the recent dead. It is 
like the cold porch of eternity ! The sepulchral 
silence, the dim light, the fearful order and 
repose of all around—a sick-room, as it were, 
suddenly changed into a charnel-house—the 
central object in the gloomy picture, the bed 
—the yellow effigy of him that was, looking 
coldly out from the white unruffled sheets— 
the lips that must speak no more—the eyes 
that are shut for ever! 

The features of Captain C were calm 
and composed; but to see that fine counte- 
nance surrounded with the close crimped cap, 
injuring its outline and proportions ?—Here, 
reader, lay the victim of a stigut coLp ! 
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ADVENTURES IN SPAIN, 
morning, we proceeded towards the 
headquarters, provided with horses 

through the kindness of the Captain of the 

outpost, and preceded by a guide on an ass. 

He was a moreno, or man of colour, who, in 

place of bestriding his beast, gathered his limbs 

under him, and sat cross-legged on it like a 

tailor ; so that when you saw the two “ end on,” 

the effect was laughable enough, the flank and 
tail of the ass appearing to constitute the lower 
part of the man, as if he had been a sort of 
composite animal, like the ancient satyr. The 
road traversed a low swampy country, from 
which the rank moisture arose in a hot palpa- 
ble mist, and crossed several shallow lagoons, 
from two to six feet deep of tepid, muddy, 
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brackish water, some of them halfa mile broad, 
and swarming with wild water fowl. On these 
oceasions, our friend the Satyr was signalled 
to make sail ahead on his donkey to pilot us ; 
and as the water deepened, he would betake 
himself to swimming in its wake, holding on 
by the tail, and shouting, “ Cuidado Burrico, 
Cuidado que no te ahogas.”’ 

While passing through the largest of these, 
we noticed several calabashes about pistol-shot 
on our right; and as we fancied one of them 
bobbed now and then, it struck me they might 
be Indian fishing-floats. To satisfy my curio- 
sity, | hauled my wind, and leaving the track 
we were on, swam my horse towards the group. 
The two first that I lifted had nothing attached 
to them, but proved to be what I thought they 
were, merely empty gourds floating before the 
wind; but when I tried to seize the largest, it 
eluded my grasp in a most incomprehensible 
manner, and slid away astern of me with a 
curious hollow, gabbling sort of noise, where- 
upon my palfrey snorted and reared, and nearly 
capsized me over his bows. Whata noble fish, 
thought I, as | tacked in chase, but my Buce- 
phalus refused to face it. I therefore bore up 
to join my companions again; but in requital 
of the disappointment, smashed the gourd in 
passing with the stick I held in my hand, 
when, to my unutterable surprise, and amidst 
shouts of laughter from our moreno, the head 
and shoulders of an Indian, with a quantity of 
sedges tied round his neck, and buoyed up by 
half-a-dozen dead teal fastened by the legs to 
his girdle, started up before me. “ 4ve Maria, 
purisima! you have broken my head, senor.” 
But as the vegetable helmet had saved his 
scull, of itself possibly none of the softest, a 
small piece of money spliced the feud between 
us; and ashe fitted his pate with another cala- 
bash, preparatory toresuming his cruise, he join- 
ed in our merriment, although from a different 
catse.—‘‘ What can these English simpletons 
see so very comical in a poor Indian catching 
wild-ducks ?” 

Shortly after, we entered a forest of magnifi- 
cent trees, whose sombre shade, on first passing 
from the intolerable glare of the sun seemed 
absolute darkness. The branches were alive 
with innumerable tropical birds and insects, 
and were laced together by a thick tracery of 
withes, along which a guana would occasionally 
dart, coming nearest of all the reptiles I had 
seen to the shape of the fabled dragon. 

But how different from the clean stems, and 
beautiful green sward of our English woods! 
Here, you were confined to a quagmire by im- 
pervious underwood of prickly pear, penguin, 
and speargrass ; and when we rode under the 
drooping branches of the trees, that the leaves 
might brush away the halo of musquitoes, fly- 
ing ants, and other winged plagues that buzzed 
about our temples, we found, to our dismay, 
that we had made bad worse by the introduc- 
tion of a whole colony of garapatos, or wood- 
ticks, into our eyebrows and hair. At iength 





we reached the headquarters at Torrecilla and 
were well received by the Spanish commander- 
in-chief, a tall, good-looking, soldier-like man, 
whose personal qualities had an excellent foil 
in the captain-general of the province, whom 
at first I took for a dancing-master, or at the 
best, perruquier en general to the staff. 

After being furnished with food and raiment, 
we retired to our quatres, a most primitive sort 
of couch, being a simple wooden frame, with a 
piece of canvass stretched over it. However, 
if we had no mattresses, we had none of the 
disagreeables often incidental to them, and fa- 
tigue proved a good opiate, for we slept sound- 
ly until the drums and trumpets of the troops, 
getting under arms, awoke us at daylight. The 
army was under weigh to occupy Carthagena, 
which had fallen through famine, and we had 
no choice but to accompany it. 

I knew nothing of the misery of a siege but 
by description ; the reality even to me, case- 
hardened as I was by my own recent sufferings, 
was dreadful. We entered by the gate of the 
raval, orsuburb. There was not a living thing 
to be seen in the street; the houses had been 
pulled down, that the fire of the place might 
not be obstructed in the event of a lodgement 
in the outwork. We passed on, the military 
music echoing mournfully amongst the ruined 
walls, to the main gate, or Puerto de Tierra, 
which was also open, and the drawbridge low- 
ered. Under the arch-way, we saw a delicate 
female, worn to the bone, and weak as an in- 
fant, gathering garbage of the most loathsome 
description, the possession of which had been 
successfully disputed by a carrion crow. A 
little farther on, the bodies of an old man and 
two small children were putrifying in the sun, 
while beside them lay a miserable, wasted, dy- 
ing negro, vainly endeavouring to keep at a 
distance with a palm branch, a number of the 
same obscene birds that were already devour- 
ing the carcass of one of the infants; before 
two hours, the faithful servant, and those who 
he attempted to defend, were equally the prey 
of the disgusting gallinaso. The houses, as 
we proceeded, appeared entirely deserted, ex- 
cept where a solitary spectre-like inhabitant ap- 
peared at a balcony, and feebly exclaimed, 
“ Viva, los Espanolas! Viva, Fernando Septi- 
mo !"’— We saw no domestic animal whatsoever, 
not even a cat or a dog; but I will not dwell 
on these horrible details any longer. 

One morning, shortly after our arrival, as 
we strolled beyond the land gate, we came to 
a place where four Lanquillos (a sort of short 
bench or stool, with an upright post at one end 
firmly fixed into the ground,) were placed op- 
posite a dead wall. They were painted black, 
and we were not left long in suspense as to 
their use; for solemn music, and the roll of 
muffled drums in the distance, were fearful in- 
dications of what we were to witness. 

First came an entire regiment of Spanish 
infantry, which, filing off, formed three sides 
of a square—the wall near which the banquillos 
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were placed forming the fourth; then eight Some time after this we were allowed to go 
ts, and as many choristers chanting the | to the village of Turbaco, a few miles distant 
service for the dying; next came several | from the city, for change of air. On the third 
mounted officers of the staff, and four firing | morning after our arrival, about the dawning, 
parties of twelve men each. Three Spanish- | I was suddenly awakened by a shower of dust 
American prisoners followed, dressed in white, | on my face, and a violent shaking of the bed, 
with crucifixes in their hands, each supported, | accompanied by a low, grumbling, unearthly 
more dead than alive, by two priests ; but when | noise, which seemed to pass immediately un- 
the fourth yictim appeared, we could neither | der where I lay. Were I to liken it to any- 
look at nor think of any thing else. thing I had ever experienced before, it would 
On enquiry we found he was an Englishman, | be to the lumbering and tremour of a large 
of the name of S , English that is, in all | wagon in a tempestuous night, heard and 
except the place of his birth, for his whole | felt through the thin walls of a London house. 
education had been English, as were his parents | —Like—yet how fearfully different. 
and all his family ; but it came out, accidental- In a few seconds the motion ceased, and the 
ly, I believe, on his trial, that he had been born | noise gradually died away in hollow echoes in 
at Buenos Ayres, and having joined the patri- the distance—whereupon ensued such a crow- 
ots, this brought treason home to him, which ing of cocks, cackling of geese, barking of 
he was now led forth to expiate. Whilst his | dogs, lowing of kine, neighing of horses, and 
fellow-sufferers appeared crushed down to the | shouting of men, women, and children, amongst 
very earth, under thetr intense agony, so that the negro and coloured domestics, as baffles all 
they had to be supported as they tottered to- | description, whilst the various white inmates 
wards the place of execution, he stepped firmly | of the house (the rooms, for air and coolness, 
and manfully out, and seemed impatient when, | being without ceiling, and simply divided by 
at any time, from the crowding in front, the | partitions run up about ten feet high) were, 


procession was obliged to halt. At length 
they reached the fatal spot, and his three com- 
panions in misery being placed astride on the 
banquilles, their arms were placed round the 
upright posts, and fastened to them with cords, 
their backs being towards the soldiers. Mr. 8— 


walked firmly ap to the vacant bench, knelt 
down, and covering his face with his hands, 


rested his head on the edge of it. 
space he seemed to be engaged in prayer, dur- 
ing which he sobbed audibly, but soon recover- 
ing himself he rose, and folding his arms 
across his breast, sat down slowly and delibe- 
rately on the banquii/lo, facing the firing party 
with an unshrinking eye. 

He was now told that he must turn his back 
and submit to be tied like the others. He re- 
sisted this, but on force being attempted to be 
used, he sprung to his feet, and stretching out 
his hand, while a dark red flush passed tran- 
siently across his pale face, he exclaimed, ina 
loud voice, “ Thus, thus, and not otherwise, 
you may butcher me, but ! am an Englishman 
and no traitor, nor will I die the death of one.” 
Moved by his gallantry the soldiers withdrew 
and left him standing. At this time the sun 
was intensely hot, it was high noon, and the 
monk who attended Mr. S held an umbrel- 
la over his head; but the preparations being 
completed, he kissed him on both cheeks, while 
the hot tears trickled down his own, and was 
stepping back, when: the unhappy man said to 
him, with the most perfect composure, “ Toda- 
via padre, todavia, mucho me gusta la sombra.” 
But the time had arrived, the kind-hearted 
monk was obliged to retire. The signal was 
given, and they were as clods of the valley— 
“Truly,” quoth old Splinter, “@ man does 
—. become a horse by being born in a sta- 

e.”” 
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| one and all, calling to their servants and each 
| other, in accents which did not by any means 

evince great composure, In a moment this 
| hubbub again sank into the deepest silence— 
| man, and the beasts of the field, and the fowls 
| of the air, became mute with breathless awe, 
| at the impending, tremendous manifestation of 
the power of that Almighty Being in whose 


For a brief | hands the hills are as a very little thing—for 


' the appalling voice of the earthquake was once 
| more heard growling afar off, like distant thun- 
der mingling with the rushing of a mighty 
wind, waxing louder and louder as it approach- 
ed, and upheaving the sure and firm-set earth 
| into long undulations, as if its surface had 
been the rolling swell of the fathomless ocean. 
| The house rocked, pictures of saints fell from 
| the walls, tables and chairs were overturned, 
| the window frames were forced out of their 
embrazures and broken in pieces, beams and 
rafters groaned and screamed, crushing the 
tiles of the roof into ten thousand fragments. 
In several places the ground split open into 
chasms a fathom wide, with an explosion like 
a cannon shot; the very foundation of the 
house seemed to be sinking under us; and 
whilst men and women rushed like maniacs 
naked into the fields, with a yell as ifthe Day 
of Judgment had arrived, and the whole brute 
creation, in an agony of fear, made the most 
desperate attempts to break forth from their 
enclosures into the open air, the end wall of 
my apartment was shaken down ; and, falling 
outwards with a deafening crash, disclosed, 
in the dull-grey, mysterious twilight of morn- 
ing, the huge knarled trees, that overshadow- 
ed the building, bending and groaning, amidst 
clouds of dust, as if they had been tormented 
by a tempest, although the air was calm and 
motionless as death. 
No. 110—S 














From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE FOREWARNING. 

In the wilder part of Cornwall, lived towards 
the earlier part of the last century, a beautiful 
girl, whom I will here call by the name of 
Clara Tregothick. She was an orphan; but 
her fortune had been left to her on the sole 
condition of marrying with the consent of her 
unele, a man of an ambitious and scheming 
temper. This fortune was such as, had Clara 
been as old and hideous as she was young and 
lovely, would have brought to her feet half the 
proudest gallants of Cornwall. Among her 
numerous suitors, two were, however, espe- 
cially favoured above the rest: their names 
were Bayntun, and Vavasour. The former 
had won the consent of the uncle ; the latter 
had only paid successful court to the bright 
eyes of the beautiful niece. 

Bayntun was the heir to high but impover- 
ished rank. Accustomed to the intrigues of 
cities, a wily and deceitful habit of mind made 
his chief characteristic; deep, shrewd, self-in- 
terested, he seldom engaged in any pursuit 
without bringing to it al! the arts of experience 
and address, or without foreseeing the exact 
chances for andagainst him. It had thus been 
observed of him, that he was always fortunate 
in whatever he undertook. He was so—Pru- 
dence and Energy united command Fortune. 
In his early years he had been a daring and 
successful libertine. Approaching now to- 
wards the confines of middle age, the interests 
of the world had become to him more power- 
ful than its pleasures: there is a lustre in gold 
that lasts longer undimmed by time, than the 
smile of women or the sparkle of the wine-cup. 
Fearful of sinking into that equivocal and de- 
spised state—rank, without the means to sup- 
port it, he had, for some time, looked abroad 
for a wealthy marriage. He had prepared 
himself to disregard youth and beauty : but he 
found them both united in the object of his 
choice : for the object was Clara Tregothick. 
She did not, it is true, regard him with much 
favour: once, she had actually refused him. 
But Sir Frederick Tregothick, her uncle, had 
pledged himself that the courtier's addresses 
should ultimately succeed ; and Bayntun, hav- 
ing once remarked the character of Clara, gave 
full credence to the assertion. She was, in- 
deed, of a singularly soft and timid nature ; 
nor did there appear any sacrifice which a con- 
sistent violence might not extort from her. 
Tregothick was deep in the petty cabals which, 
at that time, constituted politics. Step by 
step he was feeling his way onwards to public 
honours ; and he saw, in the alliance of Bayn- 
tun—a man destined to one of the oldest of 
the English Earldoms, and connected with 
some of the most powerful families in the 
State—a rapid and certain method of attaining 
his objects, which should not, he resolved, at 
whatever risk, be neglected. Living with his 
niece, who was barely eighteen, he had, the 
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instant the young man's designs were appa- 





rent, forbidden Vavasour access to the house. 
In spite of this prohibition, the lovers met, 
however, often, though in secret. Vavasour 
was an only son. His father had died many 
years since, and he resided with his mother, 
a bed-ridden and infirm old woman, in one of 
the mouldering and ancient residences common 
in that part of England ; the dilapidations of 
which his rent-roll did not suffer him to re- 
pair. He was a man of generous dispcsitions, 
but haughty and fierce in temper; his early 
poverty, and an ambition constantly crossed 
and baffled, had given a dark and menacing 
shade to the brighter qualities of his character. 
Somewhat of this might be easily discernible 
in his bearing and aspect; and, though he 
was small and spare of person, there was that 
in his dark eyes, his proud forehead, and an 
air at once shy and imperious, which testified 
those angrier and more vindictive properties 
of nature that prudent men will not willingly 
arouse. Be this as it may, he could, at least, 
be softened ; and he loved Clara with a fervour, 
a depth and a passion, of which she, in return- 
ing his affection, could not even dream. 

There was a retired and remote spot at one 
end of the wild chase which surzounded 
Clara's abode, in which the lovers were accus- 
tomed to meet: hither, Vavasour, who resided 
several miles distant, would ride on a black 
horse, whose speed and beauty are yet tradi- 
tionally presetved ; and tying his steed within 
a thick wood, at a little distance, proceed to 
the trysting spot. It was a deep and rugged 
glen, surrounded by old trees, chiefly pollards, 
and overrun with fern, which grew in that 
place with a peculiar and rank luxuriance. 
None ever disturbed them in this place of ren- 
dezvous ;—even the deer seemed to shun it. 
No path was within nearly a mile of its vicini- 
ty, and the neighbouring peasants attached to the 
glen had some ghostly fable, which tended yet 
farther to preserve its wonted solitude. It was 
broad noon, in July, when one day, after an 
absence of more than ordinary duration they 
had again met. The transport that Vavasour 
evinced heightened the spirit of Clara from its 
usual fearfulness; and her lover perceiving his 
advantage, did not neglect to press it. 

“ My beloved Clara,” said he, as her head 
leaned upon his bosom, “let me prove to the 
world the sincerity of my love. If you marry 
without your uncle's consent, you will lose 
your fortune. Can you, dearest, consent to the 
sacrifice? Show that you love me beyond 
these calculations, and let us fly. I do not con- 
ceal from you my poverty, but at least, I have 
quite sufficient to support us. I offer you an 
honourable name, a peaceful obscurity, and a 
heart that will seek to recompense you for 
every thing you will have bartered for its love ; 
—speak, dearest !”’ 

“ Indeed, indeed,” said Clara, sighing hea- 
vily, “ it is much better to wait. My uncle must 
be conquered by our constant attachment—by 
my own dejection and unhappiness. Let us 
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wait. Consider, dear Walter, it is but a few 
months since we have loved; and my uncle 
has, perhaps, a right to appeal to time.” 

“Name him not,” said Vavasour fiercely ; 
“ he has no right to contemn the alliance with 
one equal to himself in birth, with the rude- 
ness and disdain that he has evinced, to me. 
But for your sake, | had—but no matter. 
What I would say, Clara, is this—every one 
sees your uncle's partiality to Henry Bayntun ; 
every one believes that that ruined profligate 
will ultimately marry you. Do, Clara, have 
pity upon me. I do not mistrust you—I will 
not—I cannot ;—but if, when I hear this said, 
and see Bayntun every day received at your 
house, consorting with you, boasting of his fa- 
vour—if I fee] distracted and maddened, can 
you wonder, or can you blame me? Release 
me, Clara, from these fears and this agony, so 
inseparable from my present situation. Come 
with me away from them all—come.”’ 

* Nay, nay,” said Clara, “ you know your 
power—this is ungenerous.”’ 

“ Can you,” muttered the lover, struck with 
her refusal, “can you (it is natural !) prefer 
your fortune, these lands, yonder mansion, to 
my love? if so, speak openly, and at once—I 
will bless you, and depart.”’ 

“You are more to me than all!” said Clara, 
tenderly. 

“ Then fly!” 

Clara wept, and did not answer. So bold a 
step seemed, to her young fancy, unmaidenly, 
and exposed to a thousand interpretations, 
which she recoiled from encountering. At 
length, a compromise was made ; and it was 
agreed, that Clara should communicate with 
her uncle once more, and should firmly assure 
him, that if he persisted in withholding his 
consent, slre should conceive herself compelled, 
in justice to the disinterested suit of Vavasour, 
to submit to all sacrifice, and marry without an 
approbation, which she could not forfeit happi- 
ness to obtain. With this they parted. 

The singular will which bequeathed her pro- 
perty to Clara, had decreed the estates, if for- 
feited by her marriage without Sir Frederick's 
consent, to a distant relative ; so that in nei- 
ther case was the uncle benefited by the niece's 
conduct. It was this which gave to both the lo- 
vers some hope that he might, at length, be per- 
suaded to withdraw an opposition, unavailing at 
all hazards, and in no event advantageous to 
himself. That very evening, Clara summoned 
courage, and represented to her guardian all 
that she had promised Vavasour to attempt. 
He was astonished by the firm and desperate 
tone she assumed—for she had been deeply 
wrought upon by Vavasour’s remonstrances ; 
and, fresh from his exhortation, she displayed 
a courage and decision wholly contrary to her 
character. Love makes miracles—though, alas ! 
they are brief ones! Sir Frederick at first 
attempted the imposing and severe manner he 
had hitherto found successful with his niece. 
Convinced, at last, of ita failure at the present 
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time, he dissembled his chagrin, and observ- 
ing, with a constrained kindness in his tone, 
that he must give the subject mature conside- 
ration, that he was actuated solely by the de- 
sire of his niece's happiness and what he knew 
must have been the wishes of his brother, he 
left the apartment. 

He found Bayntun below, in the room gene- 
rally appropriated to Sir Frederick, and lost no 
time in communicating to him the strange 
and unlooked-for determination that Clara had 
evinced. The more cold and possessed suitor 
listened to him at first with incredulity, and 
even at the last with indifference. ‘“ These 
fancies of resolution,’’ said he, ‘‘ are common 
to women: they never last long. Asstune @ 
frowning brow and a harsh tone to-morfow, 
and you will subdue her again; but why ad- 
vise you, who know your policy so well ? 

This policy, severe as it was, Sir Frederick 
Tregothick then relentlessly put in practice. 
But Clara had been so exalted beyond herself 
by the generosity and the pleadings of her 
lover, and that exaltation was so maintained by 
interview and letter, that threats, taunts, an 
ger, contempt, were all and utterly in vain. 
Worn out with them, however, she did, at 
length, allow them to produce their effect upon 
her temper ;—not the effect which Sir Fre- 
derick hoped for. 

“One month,” said she, retreating from 
the room in which their altercation had been 
held ; “‘ one month I give you, to retract your 
opposition ; if not retracted, I will be swayed 
by it no more ; and the house and lands, over 
which you now hold influence, and where, 
should I be mistress and Vavasour lord, you 
would always be honoured and welcomed, 
shall pass away from you, as myself, into the 
hands of a stranger. Mark, one month—not a 
day more!” 

Closing the door, she left Tregothick motion- 
less with rage and disappointment. He had 
not recovered himself, when Bayntun was an- 
nounced. While he related the past scene, 
Bayntun employed himself in carelessly turn- 
ing over some books on the table. 

“ Do, for Heaven's sake,” cried Tregothick, 
“put those foolish books aside, and listen to 
me !”’ 

“Stay,” said Bayntun, “are these your fa- 
vourite volames, or do they amuse the solitude 
of your niece ?”’ 

‘* Pshaw ! novels, I suppose ; they are hers, 
to be sure.” 

“ Very well; do you observe their charac- 
ter? They are nearly all of the superstitious 
order of romance :—ghosts, witches, sorce- 
rers. Nay, she must be curious in the matter ; 
for here is one book, dragged from your musty 
shelves below, that treats of witchcraft scien- 
tifically, (pointing to Glanvil’s celebrated vo- 
lume ;) and pray observe, her pretty mark is 
set in one of the most interesting records of the 
impossible.” 

“ And if it be so, what, in Heaven's name, 
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is that to us? We have nothing to do with 
witches !” 

“No; but not so fast—we may have! Let 
us ascertain whether Clara is really of a na- 
ture to delight in, and to be worked upon by, 
these legends: if so, we may hit on a scheme 
that shall drive her into my arms. You know, 
Tregothick,” continued Bayntun, “that a 


friend of mine, a noted man of pleasure and of 


wit, having arrived at that pass in which an 


heiress is a pill to be taken as a necessary pre- 


ventive against the terrible disease called ruin, 
by means of a juggling quean, a black cloth, 
and a large mirror, exhibited himself to a rich 
lady of quality, as the shadow of her intended 
husb#nd. And the fool was deceived, and did 
actually marry the man, because she fancied 
herself destined to him. Now, some scheme 


or other of that nature might not work ill for | 


” 


us—ehi ? 

* Now you speak of it,” said Tregothick 
slowly, “I recollect that Clara always has 
been under strong impressions of the superna- 
tural: when she was a child she could not 
sleep alone without shrieking aloud, and fan- 
cying she saw spectres. Her maid, to this 
day, sleeps in the same chamber with her. 
And I remember well, too, that in her rides 


she can never pass a gipsy without having her | 


fortune told her—a girlish infatuation !"’ 

“ True, but a powerful handle: let us con- 
sider—let us consult—let us devise.”’ 

From that day, Sir Frederick Tregothick 
laid aside his severity to his niece; he seemed 
to seek every opportunity toconciliate her af- 
fection ; his voice, look, manner, were al! soft- 
ened into an urbanity, that was the more effect- 
ive, inasmuch as his bearing was usually ab- 
rupt and hard. Bayntun, too, as if his sujt were 
now hopeless, absented himself from the house. 
Tregothick even spoke to her of Vavasour: he 
allowed his merits; but he dwelt on his de- 
fects ;—above all, he enlarged on the ferocity 
and heat of his temper, artfully, perhaps, se- 
lecting, above all others, a charge which was 
peculiarly calculated to appal and stagger in 
her love, a creature so habitually timorous as 
poor Clara, and which, it must be owned, was, 
perhaps, juster, in the main, than any other ac- 


cusation Tregothick could have alleged against | 


her lover. Various little impetuosities that 
had often jarred fearfully on Clara's nerves, 
now occurred to her with double force. She 
even shuddered as she recalled them; and 
every day Tregothick had some new anecdote 
of Vavasour's irritability or sternness, which 
he seemed to drop into her ear in the kindest 
manner and for the most friendly purpose. 

One day, after a conversation of this sort, 
Clara walked alone and musingly into the 
park. When she had got at some little dis- 
tance from the house, she perceived a strange 
figure approaching towards her; it was an old 
man, in a Moorish, or, at least, eastern dress ; 
his face was sallow, but not bronzed to the 
colour that should have corresponded with 
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| his attire: his eyes, deep sunk in his head, 
were black and penetrating; and his teeth, 
| despite his advanced years, and a worn and 
| sickly appearance, of a dazzling and bony 
| whiteness; they gave, indeed, something 
| ghastly rather than prepossessing to his aspect, 
'and resembled, from their rat-like length and 
colour, the grinders of a carnivorous animal, ra- 
ther than the comely instruments of a human 
appetite. Stopping, as he reached the young 
lady, with a deferential air, he swung from his 
| shoulders a box, containing trinkets, lace, &c., 
/and asked respectfully, and in an aecent that 
was rather Italian than Eastern, if he could 
tempt her to purchase. 

The dress, manner, and person of this sin- 

gular itinerant forcibly arrested Clara's atten- 
| tion, and, in some measure, aroused her fears 
She glanced towards the house, to see that 
| she was within hearing of the servants, some 
| of whom, ata little distance, were at that mo- 
ment exercising Tregothick’s horses : satisfy- 
ing herself on that point, she gave way to her 
curiosity, and inspected the gontents of the 
box. The trinkets were of quaint and foreign 
workmanship, and to each that she noted, the 
| pedlar, if so he might be called, assared her 
| some occult and peculiar virtue belonged: one 
was a talisman against poison, another against 
| fever, a third preserved the constancy of a be- 
loved object, and a fourth gave a quartan ague 
}toan enemy. As she listened with a smile 
to these assurances, the man, lowering his 
voice, said, “* And, madam, by means of this 
small machine,”’ pointing to a little square 
black box, “ which I would on no account 
part with, I can call up the shadow of future 
events, and declare, to one so desiring, the or- 
dinances of Fate ; more especially,”’ he added, 
as he saw the interest he had excited, “ more 
especially, I can forewarn the unconscious of 
the unseen dangers with which they are threat- 
ened, so that they may be enabled to shun the 
perils that would otherwise ensnare them.” 

“ Indeed !"’ said Clara, seriously, in spite of 
herself, ‘that must be the most valuable of 
all the arts of divination ; generally, seers pro- 
fess only to show us what inevitably must hap 
pen.” 

“A ceremony painful without benefit,” said 
the stranger ; “one that I never counsel the 
mass of the world to undergo ; only those des- 

|tined to great acts or great eminence should 
|foresee the inevitable future; in them such 
foresight produces the solemn and_high- 
| wrought tone of mind that becomes the part 
| they are to play on earth. But who is there 
that stands not in need of a warning ?” 

“True!” said Clara, wistfully, “and in 

| what manner can you foretel the dangers by 
which we are threatened ?”’ 

“ By what is the type of substance, shadow. 
Within the womb of time lie certain dim and 
vague embryos—uncertainties, on which Fate 
hath, as yet, set no seal—these I can evoke. 
May I give you, madam, a proof of my art?” 








« Will it not greatly terrify me,’’ said Clara, 
giving way to her curiosity. 

“ Nay, scarcely, if you are prepared for it. 
Besides, it is better to feed terror for a danger 
we may prevent, than to sleep in security till 
we are appalled by an evil we are too late to 
avert.” 

“ Well,” said Clara, “ can you exhibit your 
art this evening ?”’ 

“ Yes, madam, assuredly.” 

“Come, then, to the Hall, and we will put 
you to the proof.” 

The man bowed low, and Clara continued 
her walk ; but her mind was restless and dis- 
turbed. Her thoughts could dwell only on the 
coming exhibition; she longed, yet dreaded 
the arrival of the fatal hour. It was true, as 
Tregothick had said, that she was weakly alive 
to the influence of aught that appeared to be- 
token a preternatural agency. In her first 
childhood, the tales of nurses bad instilled in 
her ductile imagination that fascinating poison, 
which the mental frame can never afterwards 
wholly cast from its system. Her fancy, easi- 
ly excited, had peopled the dark with spectres. 
In every moodier impulse of nature, she yet 
tremblingly shuddered at the wrath of the cloud- 
fiend; and the lonely churchyard, instead of 
the quiet and holy haven for the wearied and 
the sorrowing, seemed to her saddened eredu- 
lity but the haunt of the restless spectre and 
the pining ghost. As she grew up, this early 
and unhappy bias of temper was strengthened 
by the books which she pored over with a ter- 
rified delight ; and, being left to pursue her 
studies without a guide or corrector, she but 
rarely recurred to those healthier and divine 
works which, whether by fiction or precept, 
rectify the fancy by enlightening the reason. 
When fear is once indulged, it easily becomes 
a predominant passion ;—felt by her at first 
for the supernatural it was, at length, felt in 
the most common occurrences in life ; and a 
harsh sound, an angry look, was, at any time, 
sufficient to banish the delicate blood from the 
beautiful cheek, or shake into trembling the 
frail nerves of this poor victim to her own ima- 
gination. 

From his window, Tregothick watched with 
secret satisfaction the figure of his niece, as 
she now turned homeward, her eyes bent on 
the ground, and her whole air and motion be- 
traying the intenseness of abstraction and 
thought. He turned to Bayntun, who, for 
the first time for several days, was his visitor. 

“You perceive,” said he smiling, ‘“ that 
your plan already promises success. I saw 
the Moor enter the house some minutes since, 
and, note now, how mysterious our young lady 
looks !"” 

“Ay,” said Bayntun, “I met my friend 
the impostor, as he entered, and he told me 
Miss Clara had bespoke his tricks for the even- 
o had 

“ And are you sure of his skill in the jug- 
gling work ?” 
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“ Quite ; he almost made me tremble, when 
he gave me a specimen.” 

‘** And he has undertaken to foretell the bru- 
tality she would undergo, if united to the hate- 
ful Vavasour ?”’ 

“ Ay, at least to give her a warning of his 
ferocity."’ 

** But you say he will conjure up likenesses 
to Vavasour and herself how the deuce can he 
effect that?” 

*‘ Easily enough, I fancy. He will not, like 
other mountebanks, communicate his secret: 
but, if you reflect, he has only to draw a re- 
semblance to Vavasour and herself, and then, 
by means of a magic lantern, or some such 
contrivance, to reflect the resemblance on the 
wall.” 

** Ah! exactly so; but here comes Clara.” 
That day, before dinner, Tregothick found the 
opportunity to detail another anecdote of Va- 
vasour's fierce temper ; it produced due effect 
upon this unfortunate girl. “ Ifit were true!” 
thought she, doubtingly ; but then his soft en- 
dearment; his kind language to her; the re- 
membrance of the delicacy with which, aware 
of her infirmity, he smoothed his voice, which, 
indeed, was usually gentle, and curbed his 
anger, even when stung to the quick, darted 
across her, and she added, “‘ No—no; it is 
not true ; to me he is never cruel ;”’ and her 
soliloquy ended in tears. 

The night came on, and the stranger was 
introduced into Clara's drawing-room. He 
had before requested leave to make his prepa- 
rations in a solitary chamber in the house ; he 
chose one that adjoined her drawing-room, but 
which was usually shut up and uninhabited. 
It was a gloomy old chamber, with black old 
panels, and small narrow windows sunk in the 
massive wall, and suffering the light of day to 
enter only by dim and scattered beams. But 
it was now closed, and entirely dark. Thither 
he led the trembling Clara: she clung to the 
arm of her maid, who, a kind-hearted and live- 
ly girl, endeavoured, ineffectually, to sustain 
her spirits, and laughed in secret at ber credu- 
lity. They sat down in total darkness for a 
few moments, and the maid has since declared, 
that she literally heard the palpitation of her 
young mistress’s heart. The air, too, was 
chill and damp, and struck icily into the chan- 
nals of their blood. Suddenly, a faint light 
broke fitfully on the gloom ; it played vague- 
ly, and as a meteor to and fro, for some mo- 
ments, till, at length, gathering strength, it 
flashed full upon the opposite wall; and Clara, 
to her dismay and terror, beheld a shadowy re- 
semblance of herself, seated at a table, and 
above her a gigantic hand seemed to extend a 
pall. Ere she had time to recover from this 
threatening apparition, it had vanished. She 
saw a church crowded round with 
figures, seemingly in the attitudes of clamour 
and joy, and heard, modulated and softened, 
as by distance, the merry peal of a marriage 
bell. This also faded away. She saw herself 
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once more, and alone ; presently, the figure of | evening she, by a chilling rejoinder, discarded 
Vavasour darted forward; a knife was in his | Vavasour for ever. 
hand; with a wild gesture he threw himself| We may well conceive the effect which this 
upon her, and plunged it into her breast. She | blow, sudden as well as cruel, produced on a 
then heard a shriek and a wild and indistinct | man naturally so proud and so melancholy in 
hubbub ; and, as all faded once more into dark- | his habits as Walter Vavasour. Living as he 
ness and silence, she fell, overpowered and | did estranged from the world, his love to Clara 
appalled, senseless upon the earth. had been the great epoch of his existence ; her 
it would seem as if more of this hideous | very faults endeared her to him ; and his lofty 
pantomime had been prepared for the poor | and masculine nature took delight in her timi- 
young lady; but, on recovering, she refused ,| dity and weakness which made her seem ne- 
with shuddering, to witness a continuance of} cessitated to cling to his sterner qualities for 
the delusions. She asked the exhibitor but! protection. His mind recurring to the tender- 
one question ;—‘‘ You say this is a forewarn- | ness for her that had always controlled his na- 
ing ; have I yet the power to avoid so dreadful a} tive austerity—that had taught him, for the 


doom ?"’ first time, to curb the angry glance and the 
“ You have, madam!” said the stranger. hasty word—that had induced him to bear, 


Clara said no more. She offered her purse! without revenging, the insolence of Trego- 
to the real or pretended Moor: he took it, but| thick, and to submit to the indignity, bitterer to 
threw it carelessly aside, as she turned away.| his spirit than wormwood, of seeing Clara 
The two originators of thisdetestable plot were | clandestinely, and stealing to her alliance as 
waiting for their agent in another room. But} an inferior—recurring we say, to these sore 
he did not attend them. He left the house,! recollections, his mind darkened with an- 
and was never again seen in that part of the| gry, and even vindictive thoughts, the image 
country. which he ! id hitherto worshipped with the in- 

They were both a little surprised at this| cense of the gentlest, as well as the most im- 
negligence. “A strange fellow this,” said | passioned emotions. In the dreary plains and 
Tregothick ; “ he does not stay even for his re-| on the lonely Mills, that surrounded his home, 
ward.” he found the spirit of nature congenial to his 

‘Oh, I suppose he will want it doubled, on| own mood. He became an altered man; the 
account of his delicacy,’ rejoined Bayntun; | haste and fitfulness of his temperament dark- 
* but it is odd in a fellow like this to give one! ened into an unbroken gloom. He lived upon 
trust, especially as he knew so little of me.| one idea—a dangerous luxury, that ends usu- 
You recollect I never saw him till the other} ally in madness ! 
day. My servant informed me of the expert-| Delighted at the success of their iniquitous 
ness of his juggling, and 1 sent for him, and| scheme, Tregothick and Bayntun redoubled 
gave him his instructions accordingly.” | their exertions to complete it. Clara was not 

‘** Well,” said Tregothick, “ his confidence | at times without regretful and reproachful re- 
in our pay shows that he has dealt only with | collections of her forsaken lover ; to dissipate 
gentlemen. I dare say, ifthe truth were known, | hermelancholy, Tregothick, who had “ smooth- 
the impostor practices avery aristocratie pro- | ed the raven-down"’ of his character into the 
fession.”’ gentlest simulation of affection, filled the old 

‘* All cheating is aristocratic, more or less,’ | hall with gaiety and revel. At these festivites, 
answered Bayntun, sneeringly, and turning the | the polished and courtly Bayntun appeared to 
conversation. the greatest advantage ; he exerted himself to 

From that time, Clara's mind and affection | please and dazzle; yet Clara could not but 
had evidently undergone a great revulsion: in | note that, in spite of her former rejection, she 
fact, she now never thought of her unfortunate | was the only one whose approbation seemed to 
lover without trembling at his image ; he be-| elatehim. Deeply skilled in women, the wary 
came associated in her mind with an uncon-| libertine assumed, in the presence of the timid 
querable dread ; she could not prevail on her- | Clara,ademeanour at once so gentleand cheer- 
self to see him again; by means of her maid,| ful that she began to like his companionship, 
who carried on their correspondence, she} and at length to esteem himself; she was flat- 
wrote short and cold excuses to his prayers| tered, too, by the homage of one whom so ma- 
for an interview. Agonized, and yet enraged,| ny admired—and when, at length, seizing his 
by the tone of one of these short letters, more | opportunity, he renewed his suit, it was not 
than usually estranged and indifferent, the} to meet with a rejection. Clara did not, in- 
haughty and sensitive Vavasour replied by a| deed, love him; nay, within an hour after her 
letter full of vehement and even menacing ex-| consent, she repented; she wept bitterly at 
pressions. Clara's blood ran cold as she read| her acquiescence—the image of Vavasour re- 
it; the shadows she had seen recurred to her| appeared before her in all the strength of her 
with full and irresistible force. “I yet have,’’| early affection—but again that night—that su- 
said she, “the power te avoid a doom that| pernatural scene—that hideous warning, chas- 
would subject me to this violent man.” The | ed away the returning softness of emotion. 
thought inspired her actions, and that very} The day was fired for their marriage—the 
































news came to Vavasour’s ears—he received it 
with silence and a gloomy smile. On the 
morning before their wedding, Bayntun and 
Clara were riding through one of the green 
lanes in the demesnes which the intended 
bride-groom hoped soon to call his own, when 
an unexpected turn of the road brought them 
abruptly within a few yards of Walter Vava- 
sour. He was mounted on his favourite black 
steed. Few were the cavaliers who in noble 
bearing and gallant horsemanship could com- 
pete with him. Startled by their appearance, 
he seemed at first disposed to turn back his 
horse’s head; but, after a moment's irresolu- 
tion, he adopted the prouder conduct and rode 
past them. But he scorned to assume an in- 
difference he did not feel; his eye beneath the 
dark brow, which at all times gave a severity 
to his features, flashed bright and fierce upon 
the faithless Clara, who, pale and breathless, 
cast down her eyes, and could scarcely main- 
tain her seat. But Bayntun, exhilarated by 
his approaching triumph, and delighted that 
his rival should witness his happiness, stopped 
short, and saluting Vavasour with feigned re- 
spect, said— 

“By the way, I trust we shall see you 


among our guests to-morrow—none will be | 


more welcome.” 


The blood rushed over Vavasour’s dark | 


cheek, and then as suddenly faded away, save 
in one round, bright hectic spot,in which a skil- 
ful observer might have read all the peril of 
the raging passions within. 

“To-morrow! said he, with a hollow 
voice ; “ be it so—I will not fail—trust me, 
I will not.” He waved his hand; Bayntun 
smiled disdainfully ; Vavasour noted the smile, 
and rode away. ‘That bitter invitation, that 
look of scorn, had turned his heart to iron. 

After his departure, Clara bursting into tears, 
reproached Bayntun for the insolence of his 
indiscretion. It was long before she could be 
pacified. She felt for her unfortunate lover— 
she would have given worlds to have saved 
him an insult she knew he must have felt so 
deeply. The instant she reached home, she 
even wrote to Vavasour an apology, and min- 
gled with it many kind and affectionate ex- 
pressions. She gave the note to her maid to 
have itsent to her former lover. 

The groom who took it neglected to set off 
till night. At that time the roads were infest- 
ed with highwaymen; the man was robbed 
and tied to a tree, where he remained till the 
next morning; nor was he released time 
enough to return home, or proceed to Vava- 
sour’s prior to the ceremony. So does link 
after link eke out the chain of fatality. 

That night, as Clara sat alone before she 
retired to rest—her lover's splended bridal 
presents before her on the table—her maid ex- 
patiating on their beauty, herself gratified by 


their magnificence, she happened to raise her 


eyes, and looking on the opposite glass, she 
turned suddenly pale and gasped for breath. 


The Forewarning. 
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“ What ails you, Madam ?” cried the attend- 
ant in alarm. 

“Oh! Margaret,” said Clara, faintly, “as 
I looked in that dim, old glass, I appeared ex- 
actly as I seemed on that horrid night, when 
the Moor raised up my resemblance—and see, 
the pall that hung over me is there now !”’ 

The maid hastened to show the supersti- 
tious girl that the pall was but the reflection 
of the héavy and sombre curtain on the oppo- 
site bed that had been accidently drawn aside 
towards the foot. Clara was satisfied, but 
made the maid drag her own little couch nearer 
to her mistress’s bed before she retired to rest. 
You will imagine that the attendant did not 
let slip so favourable an opportunity of insinu- 
ating a bridal jest. 

The next day was uncommonly bright and 
clear ; the sun shone out: the birds sang; all 
nature seemed in unison with that rite which 
custom always honours with joy, though ex- 
| perience usually condemns its cclebrators to 
disappointment. 

Ina numerous and blithe cavalcade, the mar- 
riage procession swept to the old-fashioned 
church where the ceremony was to be per 
| formed. It was distant only one mile from 
the hall. The country around was flat and 
open, and just as they arrived within sight of 
the church, a horseman, on a well-known black 
steed, was perceived by the whole company 
| riding towards them across the broad and de- 

solate plain, at full speed. As the bride's 
| carriage stopped at the church-door, the horse- 

man had reached the procession ; he dismount- 
'ed; his horse stood quiet and motionless by 
the little gate of the churchyard. Vavasour's 
hand—for need we say who was the horseman 
—was the first stretched out toassist Clara (who 
| was with her bridemaids) to descend from the 
carriage. She trembled as she saw him, and 
looked round for Bayntun—his carriage had 
not yet arrived, 

‘* Fear not,’ said Vavasour with a smile, 
| which re-assured and deceived her; “ you 
| have bid me to your bridal as a friend—as a 

friend I attend them. Will you reject my ser- 

vices, even in a form, a common courtesy ?”’ 
| “Nay,” said one of the bridemaids, laugh- 
ing, “if the bridegroom cannot manage to be 
| in time, you serve him right to take the arm 
of another ;’’ and she whispered Clara that it 
| would only seem strange to play the prude. 

Clara, therefore, collecting her spirits, and 
| with an air in which distress was mingled with 
dignity, descended the steps of the carriage, 
just lightly touched Vavasour’s arm as he ex- 
tended it. They were in thé church-yard. 
The bell’s rang merrily and loud; and with 
their peal, mingled the laughter and voices of 
the cavalcade behind. Vavasour cast one glance 
round him, then fixed his dark and piercing 
eye upon the bride. ‘ You forsook me, Clara, 
and Iwas wretched—you insulted me, I am 
avenged!’ With these words he plunged a 
knife that he had worn concealed, into her bo- 
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esom—she fell upon the green—rank mound of 
the dead! “ Behold!” cried he, raising his 
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augmented and augmenting ; horse, foot, and 
dragoons, the universal produce, yet every ca- 


voice till its deep and hollow tone pierced to} binet protesting its most profound reliance on 


the very aisle of the church, and repeated by 
a dreary echo, smote the ear of the priest as 
he stood prepared by the altar—* behold, Clara, 
your bridal bed!’ Then brandishing his knife, 
all streaming with the heart's blood of the bride, 
he strode away fiercely through the midst of 
the guests, who scattered themselves, panic- 
stricken, on either side. With a bound, he 
cleared the slight fence round the church-yard, 
and as he gained his steed, Bayntun, who, 
with all his vices, was at least brave, grasped 
him by the arm. 

“ Fiend!” he cried, “ you shall not escape. 
What ho !—help here !—seize the murderer !" 

Twice Vavasour raised his armed hand. 
** No,”” he muttered the second time, “ I strike 
only for justice. Thou didst as I would have 
done—thou didst not, at least, deceive me— 
thou art sufficiently punished!’ Then dash- 
ing off the weaker grasp of his rival, he sprang 
on his horse, and made across the country in 
the same direction as that in which he had ar- 
rived at the fatal spot. 

Clara was already lifeless; the guests ga- 
thered around—-the false uncle, the plotting 
bridegroom. Even at that awful hour, the 
two most connected to the dying woman 
thought only of themselves. So perishes my 
hope of this alliance—so fades my dream of 
ambition !”” muttered Tregothick. ‘“ Had the 
stroke been delayed but another hour, these 
lands had been mine,” thought the lover—* I 
am a ruined man.” 

At the side of his bed-ridden mother Vava- 
sour appeared abruptly. “ Give me your bless- 
ing, mother! Quick !—quick !—the blood- 
hounds are after me! Quick, if you wish not 
for my death ! 

* Bless thee, Walter! thou hast been a 
good son tome. But what means “ 

“Ha! ha!” shouted Vavasour, lifting up 
his bloody hands. ‘“ Enough !—enough !” 
He flung from the chamber—threw himself 
again on his panting steed—baffled the hot 
pursuit of the avengers—in disguise and by 
stealth he reached Scotland, and claimed pro- 
tection from the Chief of G , with whose 
blood he bore connection. Some years after- 
wards, the name of Walter Vavasour was 
found amongst the list of slain, in the cause 
of Charles Edward at the battle of Culloden. 


+ | 
From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

Tue great powers are not yet plunged into 
a general war; the kingdoms of the continent 
are not yet turned into republics, and the Bri- 
tish Empire is not yet revolationized : but the 
time for all will come. At this moment Europe 
presents the most singular anomaly ; all safe 
on the surface, and all notoriously hollow be- 
low it; the standing armies of the continent 





peace ; discontent in every nation, and dread 
on every throne, yet all professing the utmost 
complacency; and the spirit of overthrow 
sharpening and strengthening by circles of lon- 
gitude and latitude, yet no explosion, or none 
which has not been speedily extinguished bya 
few gensdarmes, or the march of a troop of 
Austrian hussars. 

The changes of France, Belgium, and Po- 
land are of a higher character, and already be- 
long to history. 

The Poles have certainly made a most ex- 
traordinary and most honourable campaign.— 
To have even dared to think of rising against 
Russia was a conception of heroism. Europe 
was already either trembling at the colossal 
power of Russia, or preparing to summon its 
whole strength to resist it. The remotest cor- 
ner of the continent, a year ago, would have 
dreaded to hear that a Russian army was on 
its march, let its direction be where it would; 
while Poland, a broken state, depressed in its 
resources, with all its public employments in 
Russian hands, with Russian armies equal to 
the invasion ef Europe on its borders, with 
Russian troops and governors in its bosom, had 
the gallantry to rise, defy the danger, in which 
every eye must have contemplated utter ruin, 
and face the incalculable military force of the 
oppressor on his own frontier. It did more; with 
every bond of its administration cast loose, 
it formed a government, reconciled parties, 
and wisely and vigorously conducting its ener- 
gies in a period when we might have expect- 
ed nothing but treachery, timidity, inexperi- 
ence, and confusion, presented to Russia a 
popular foree equal to contest with its most 
distinguished generals and its most victorious 
and disciplined troops in the field. It is im- 
possible to confound those noble efforts with 
the frenzy and riot of revolution. Poland has 
exhibited none of the features which have 
characterized the triumphs of democracy from 
the beginning of the world. It has confiscat- 
ed no property of the helpless and unoffend- 
ing, it has driven none of its people into exile ; 
it has filled no dungeons, it has erected no 
scaffolds. It has summoned the strength of 
the country to rise in a generous attempt; 
and if ever oppression and treachery justified 
such a rising, it was then, against a power 
which had no right of possession but the sword, 
and no hold on allegiance but the chain. 

Poland has succeeded miraculously; for, 
three months ago, when it was an 
that the Russian armies were marching upon 
Warsaw, the cause was universally declared 
to be lost ; military men declared on all hands, 
that the first conflict must shatter the Polish 
levies to pieces ; and politicians looked for no 
hope of saving the people from massacre, but 
in the immediate submission and final servi- 
tude of the country. Yet the ruin which was 
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to have swept Poland from the list of nations 
in December, has not yet fallen in June. 

The struggle is still sustained, and if some 
of her detached armies have been driven off 
the field by the force of an empire which boasts 
of half a million of men under arms, the 
main body still continues entire, the govern- 
ment is unshaken, the capital is unattacked, and 
the spirit of the country is as resolute as ever. 

But the Poles have wisely not been insensi- 
ble to the aspect which their contest must as- 
sume in the eyes of foreign states. They hav 
sent deputies to the principal powers, and haye 
seconded their representations by natural and 
manly addresses. In an appeal to Europe by 
the Secretary of State at Warsaw, after de- 
claring that the capital and the whole right bank 
of the Vistula had been cleared from the ene- 
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great trials of national patriotism has teemed 
with extraordinary changes, and in the mo- 
ment when the strength of man seems air, and 
the hope of valour and fidelity seems undone, 
the arm of a mightier than man interposes, and 
vindicates the justice of heaven. 

Belgium still exhibits the disasters of an un- 
settled administration ; and nothing could be 
easier than to point out the blunders, and de- 
tail the miseries which the Belgian insurrec- 
tion has brought upon the people of Brussels. 
But let the truth be told: the Belgians have 
accomplished their chief object, and we must 
learn our principles of justice in some new 
school, before we question its justice. They 
hated the government of a Dutchman. They 
were given over to it by the allies in the mo- 
ment of irresistible victory. We have never 


my, he claims the recognition of the rights of | been told that the will of the nation was con- 


Poland, in language full of the eloquence of 


ranked among states—if Greece, whose poli- 
tical existence has been annihilated for ages— 
have obtained, among all the uncertainty of 
war, the recognition of their independence, Iask 
if Poland have not stronger grounds for her 
pretensions—that Poland, whose national ex- 
istence, extinguished for a moment revives 
with so much vigour, sustains itself with so 
much energy, and at the price of so many 
sacrifices—that Poland, which, alone and with- 
out aid, has dared to combat with the Giant 
of the North, and has already overthrown the 
illusion of his power.”’ ‘The argument has re- 
ceived a noble confirmation from the swords 
of the people. One of the comments. upon 
this is equal to the original. ‘If,’ says the 
Polish Statesman, “‘ it may be urged in the 
forceful language of the secretary, in opposition 
to this, that Russia, that power so redoubtable 
to all Europe, can, even after a desperate con- 
test, reduce us to submission, and pacify, by 


exterminating us; the peace of slavery+the | 


peace of the tomb—a peace of such a nature 
as to excite a terrible war on the first favour- 
ble opportunity—can such a peace meet the 
noble and dignified intentions of the European 
Powers ?”’ 

It can never be the policy of England, nor 
of any wise and honest nation, to interfere in 
every petty quarrel of foreigners. But if ever 
there was a ground for intervention, it is here. 
We see a nation of brave men, rising against 
a sullen slavery, and defying it with a vigour 
in the field, utterly disproportioned to its re- 
sources, and matched by nothing but its de- 
termination to be free from the unrighteous 
yoke of a barbarian oppressor. On this sight 
it is impossible for any being who has a heart 
in his bosom to look without the strongest 
sympathy. Hitherto this sympathy has been 
inert ; it has limited itself to words, and neither 
the remonstrances of England nor the menaces 
of France will check Russia in its devastation. 
But the cause of patriotism should do all 
things but despair. The history of all the 


| sulted in the transfer. 
reason. “ If,’ he says, “ Belgium, which never | has escaped Europe. 





If it were, the secret 
The Belgians, whether 
injured in their actual interests, or offended in 
their feelings, or simply uneasy under a 
foreign government which they had not chosen 
for themselves, threw off the yoke. What man 
will decide that a Dutchman could be the only 
legitimate sovereign of Flemings ? We must, 
at least, hear his reasons, before we can ac- 
knowledge their validity. 

In the mean time Belgium is consolidating. 
Trade is returning to the towns; agriculture 
is prospering in the country. The luxuriance 
of a soil, which has endured more of the ha- 
voce of war, than all Europe besides; and yet 
has almost overpowered its traces almost at the 
moment, by the extraordinary fertility of the 
land, and the matchless industry of the people, 
is already working its effects; and unlessa 
most unhappy concurrence of misfortunes shall 
make Belgium a prize to be contested for by 
France, Prussia, and Holland, another year 
will see it, as it has been for many an age, the 
most flourishing portion of Europe. In Italy 
and its insurrections oll has been failure. — 
There was no plan, no summons to the dead 
spirit of the peninsula. A figure of Italian 
freedom was dressed up, but it was not in the 
means of those who displayed it, to breathe life 
into its nostrils. Insurrection was paraded from 
city to city with aragged band of poissardes and 
profligates dancing round its car. It was pun- 
chinello in arms; the first Austrian drum put 
the whole political shew to flight, their shew- 
men were put into irons, and their insurrec- 
tion hung in effigy. No Italian Revolution will 
ever be decisive, without the aid of a foreign 
force. Italy is priest-ridden, and therefore 
immoral, indolent, and nerveless. The limbs 
steeped in idleness will never bear the weight 
of armour. The mind clouded by superstition 
can never discover those principles of liberty 
which, like the sun, are always in existence, 
and always ready to pour life and brightness 
on nations, when the cloud is taken away.— 
The only hope for the Italian is in some great 
shock which shall break open the walls of the 
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dungeon built by his own hands, some sweep- 

ing invasion which shall first overwhelm his 

oppressors, and then, by the example and ne- 

cessity of the time, rouse him to moral courage. 

It is in no contempt of a people who once led 

the way in all that was great in arts and arms, 

and to whom Europe has been twice indebted 

for its civilization, that we say, the cause of 
Italy is hopeless, but in some general and 

mighty change of Europe; some new and 

vast subversion of the old habits and policy of 
the continent, some moral deluge which, after 
utterly sweeping away and punishing the 

guilt and superstition of the past, may retire, 

leaving the soil impregnated for a new race of 
opinions, habits, and knowledge, a revived 

creation. 

In Portugal an act of manly policy has dis- 
tinguished the British government. Disclaim- 
ing all desire to see England interfering in 
the private quarrels of foreigners, and esteem- 
ing the rights of Don Miguel and Don Pedro 
as equally beneath the publie concern, it is a 
matter of high policy that the name of English- 
man should be held as a protection wherever 
it is heard, against the caprice, extortion or 
violence of foreign kings. The seizure of 


English merchants, and still more, the insults 
to the persons of English subjects, demanded 


the direct interference of our government. 
Cromwell raised his name highest among sove- 
reigns by this wise and unhesitating protection 
of the Englishman in all parts of the globe. 
Against the justice due to his people, under 
whatever capacity, he suffered no eonsidera- 
tion, however grave, to interfere. In London, 
Don Pantaleon de Saa, the Portuguese ambas- 
sador’s brother, had, insome personal irritation, 
drawn his sword and slew a man in the street. 
This would have been nothing in Portugal. 
So the murderer turned on his heel, and walk- 
ed to the ambassador's house, where he would 
have been safe in any other country of Europe. 
Cromwell instantly demanded him. The am- 
bassador pleaded his privilege, threatened 
Cromwell with the vengeance of his govern- 
ment, and refused to give him up. A troop 
of soldiers were sent, who dragged the cri- 
minal from the ambassador's house. He was 
found guilty, and in scorn of all remonstrances 
from the foreigner, was hanged in front of the 
Exchange, amid the acclamations of the people. 
From this time forth there were no stabbing 
by Dons in London. 

This was the great sovereign who declared 
that “he knew no ambassador like a man of 
war ;"’ and who would have sent the whole 
navy of England, at an hour’s notice, to batter 
the King of Portugal's palace about his ears 
for an injury to one of his nation. Whatever 
may be our general opinions of the Whig 
government, we give them full credit for fol- 
lowing the maxim of the Protector. With 
the faithlessness of foreigners, who ean get 
absolution for every lie, diplomacy is but the 
art of delay and deception. The only point 
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worth ascertaining is the extent of material 
injury, and the only diplomatist who wastes no 
time, and can be neither tricked nor sent back 
with his errand, is a seventy-four. The man 
of war is the true ambassador of England. 

Don Miguel, by the mission of no formal 
embassy, sent to write interminable despatches, 
and demand interviews, and exhibit its laced 
uniforms at levees and balls, but of a simple 
consul, seconded by the simple presence of a 
squadron of the line, has been compelled to do 
what justice ‘would have done at once—to 
make a full apology for the insolence, to re- 
lease the property seized by him, to dismiss 
the tools which he employed in those inso- 
lences, and to make atonement to the English 
individuals in whose instance he had dared to 
offend the majesty of the empire. 

Spain is still lethargic, or giving signs of 
life only in the occasional struggles of some 
partizan, too rude to be reckoned among politi- 
cal instruments, and too feeble to work any 
public change. The priesthood, the most sul- 
len, stern, and imperious of all that bear the 
impress of popery, are still masters of the land ; 
the nobility are cyphers, the army is a non- 
entity, the scholars are monks, and the banditti 
seem to be the only representatives of the 
national vigour. 

France is what she was in the last days of 
Louis the Fifteenth ; gay, poor and restless ; 
dancing at fetes du Roi, and dreaming at once 
of universal monarchy, and of universal revo- 
lution ; of realizing the vision of matchless 
power which the wizard Napoleon summoned 
from the grave of the Republic, and of enjoying 
the full feast of democracy, without its drunk- 
enness, riot and blood. 

The popularity of Louis-Philip, and the new 
moderation of his ministry, have hitherto kept 
down this passion for change, but the character 
of a people is not within the hands of kings 
or ministers. France loves the prizes of war, 
and disregards their terrible purchase. A few 
years of peace will cover over the ruins left 
by the Revolution, and then will revive the 
old national desire of aggrandizment. With 
the finest soil, the most numerous population, 
and the most fortunate and central position 
in Europe, France will covet some barren frag- 
ment of Germany, some desert rock in the 
Mediterranean, or some nest of pestilence in 
the West Indies ; and for this glory she will 
waste more treasure than would have covered 
her territory with canals, and more lives 
than would have turned every barren league 
from the Rhine to the Pyrenees into a garden. 

The partizans of the exiled government oc- 
casionally murmur. A few old priests in the 
provinces, cankered with prejudice, or em- 
bittered by finding that sectarian violence and 
kingly persecution are no longer the law of 
France, exhibit a ridiculous opposition to the 
government, and vaunt the virtues of the Bour- 
bons. But the day of the Bourbon dynasty is 
over. They exhibited none of the qualities 
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essential to government. 
been suffered in the dark ages, when the monk 
was the monarch, and the monarch the monk ; 
when the p were beasts of burthen, and 
the man who wore the diadem was occasionally 
the demon, and occasionally the god. But the 
race was burned out. The mild virtues of 
Louis the Sixteenth were caricatured by the 
sensual impotence of his successor, as the 
haughty tyranny of Louis the Fourteenth was 
burlesqued by the shallow and capricious vio- 
lence of Charles the Tenth. But their history 
has closed. The famous “ ordonnances”’ were 
an insult which no nation could endure, and 
hope to be accounted among the brave, the 
rational, or the free. The audacity of the 
threefold declaration, that the liberty of the 





press was abolished, that the parliament was at | 


an end, and that the rights and privileges of 
the electors were to be revised by the will of 
the minister, was even less an injury than a 
challenge—less a violation of the charter, than 
a summons to every man in France to protest 
against arbitrary power, and by his resistance 
vindicate the general character of human na- 
ture. The claim of the Bourbons is buried in 
a grave from which there is no resurrection. 


Se 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 

BY MKS. HEMANS. 
————"* All the train 

Sang Hallelojab, as the sound of seas.”—Mutrton. 

Acatn! oh, send those anthem-notes again ! 
Thro’ the arch'd roof in triumph to the sky ! 
Bid the old tombs give echoes to the strain, 
The banners tremble, as with victory ! 


Sing them once more !—they waft my soul away, 
High where no shadow of the past is thrown ; 
No earthly passion, thro’ th’ exulting lay, 
Breathes mournfully one haunting under-tone. 


All is of Heaven !—yet wherefore to mine eye, 
Gush the quick tears unbidden fromjtheir source, 
E’en while the waves of that strong harmony, 

Sweep with my spirit on their sounding course ¢ 


Wherefore must rapture its full tide reveal, 
Thus by the signs betokening sorrow's power? 
—Oh ! is it not, that humbly we may feel 

Our nature's limits in its proudest hour ! 


ee - 
From the Moathly Magazine. 


NOTES ON THE MONTH. 


Every man of fame must pay for it, and one 
of the penalties*of a notorious wag is, to bear 
the scandal of all the jokes, wicked and witty, 
that are born while he is in the meridian.— 
Every body knows the reverend wag of the 
Whigs. Some one remarked to him, that Co- 
lonel P. was a man of great ‘ mental quali- 
fications.’ ‘ Which do you mean?’ was the 
Divine’s reply, sentimental or regimental ” 

Qn the Chancellor's talking over with him 
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ther he did not think the rebuke was deserv- 
ed? “ Perfectly,” said the wag, “only that 
the dish might not have been the worse for 
your mixing a little less pepper with your 
mace.” 

On its being rumoured, that an individual, 
who has at length been brought into the peer- 
age, was so discontented at the delay of the 
step, that he had intended to renounce his 
name. ‘* That would be contrary to Pope and 
prudence together,” said the wag, “ for he is 
every thing by Fitz—.” 

The Bishop of Exeter's elevation had asto- 
nished all men but the Duke of Wellington, 
whom nothing astonishes, but his own tamble. 
“That he should be Fill-pot, might be expect- 
ed,”’ said the wag, “ from his birth, education 
and manners; the wonder is, that he should 
be Fill-mitre.”’ 

Why should the Duke of Beaufort be so an- 
gry with the Sunday paper for talking of his 
settlements? “ Did you ever,” said the wag, 
‘“* hear of a Duke who liked to have Spectators 
of his family secrets ?”’ 

When the second reading of the Reform Bill 
was carried by the majority of one ; somebody 
observed, that the premier should be much 
obliged to number one. “ It was mere grati- 
tude,” said the wag; “ for there is not a man 
in England who has always taken better care 
of number one.” 

“ What will become of the whippers-in 
now,”’ said a sage of Brookes’s the other even- 
ing, “‘ when the people will take the lash into 
their own hands, and drive us from our news- 
papers and coffee-rooms to the house ?”’ “ Ne- 
ver fear,”’ said the wag, “ the office will be 
always useful; party always hunts in packs; 
the only difference in the Whigs now and fifty 
years ago is, that then they were foz-hounds, 
and now they are grey-hounds.”’ 


Europe has lost another crowned head.— 
And the newspapers mention the epochs of 
this illustrious personage’s life, as— 

“ Strange Coincidences—All the particular 
events of the late King of Sardinia’s life occur- 
red in the month of April. He was born on the 
6th of April, married on the 6th of April, as- 
cended the throne on the 19th of April, and 
died on the 27th of April.” 

So much for the grand events of a king's 
life; he was born, married and died! The 
same might be said of any cobbler in his ma- 
jesty’s dominions. But why, among so many 
memorable days of his favourite month, did 
the historian omit the day that threw its influ- 
ence over his whole reign, the first of April ? 


The Literary Gazette says, that Decimus 
Burton is appointed permanent architect to the 
Zoological Society, with a salary of one-hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. 

The Age asks, “ What in the world has a 
society for the propagation and support of fu- 
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reign and domestic birds, beasts, fishes, and in- 
sects, to do with a premanent architect—and 
what can that permanent architect have to do 
to merit one-hundred and fifty per annum !” 
We answer, that an architect is evidently 
wanting for the purpose. Lions and tigers, 
boa constrictors, and blue-rumped baboons, 
though long-lived, are not immortal, and who 
but a regular architect could make any resem- 
blance of them sufficient to satisfy the eyes of 
the nursery-maids through the bars of a cage ; 
while in those matters a practised hand can do 
wonders. When Sheridan carried Johnson, 
the monster-manufacturer of Dury Lane, to 
Exeter Change, to treat for the hire of the ele- 
phant there for Bluebeard: the monster-man’s 
memorable answer, full of the offended dignity 
of his art, was, “‘ Mr. Sheridan, you may cut 
me down to half salary, if I don’t make you a 
better elephant than this brute.” We have 
no doubt that the new architect will accom- 
plish the point, and as the show is every 
thing, hé will more than repay his salary by 
the saving in forage ; a wooden tiger, or a lion 
of cradle-work and straw, will answer the 
purpose of the cockney naturalists, full as 
well as if he had come roaring from the de- 
serts of the Great Zahara, while the expendi- 
ture of beef and bones may be diverted to 
more valuable purposes. Besides, it must be 
obvious to every person of taste, that the ma- 
king of the cages themselves, the twisting of 
so many bundles of wires, the peeling of so 
many faggots of osier, and the juxta-position 
of so many planks of deal, or as the great Lexi- 
cographer says, “ the reticulation and decus- 
sation of the ligneous fabric with interstices 
between the intersections,” must all require 
an architect of the first dimensions, and one 
whose services would be wretchedly under- 
paid by one-hundred and fifty a year; no more 
than the salary of three curates. 


A Character.—* He isa very surprising person 
--take his military services—his consistent po- 
liey—his official activity—his universal know- 
ledge—his general readiness—the quickness of 
his conception, and the clearness of his under- 
standing ;—take them altogether, I say—and— 
and—you may put them all into his duchess’s 
thimble 

Who on earth can this distinguished person 
be? He must be known among the memora- 
bles of a country rich in statesmen, both he- 
roes and dukes. Which of the dukes is he? 
Not the duke of Buckingham, for he is only a 
colonel of militia. Not the Duke of Bedford, 
for his public services have hitherto extended 
no further than firing a shot at the Duke of 
Buckingham’s belly, which, incredible as it 
may appear, he actually missed. Not the 
Duke of Beaufort, for he disclaims, under his 
hand, all public service. The “ readiness, 
quickness of conception, and clearness of un- 
derstanding” render it so applicable to all 
dukes whatever, that we feel ourselves puzzled 
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more and more. It cannot be the Duke of 


Richmond. 


The Irish militia behaved gallantly in the 
field, in the rebellion of 1798, but all the colo- 
nels were not Alexanders and Napoleons.—A 
certain Colonel, at the battle of Vinegar-hill, 
found out, just before the action commenced, 
that his horse wanted ashoe. An aid-de-camp 
of the general met him retiring, and observing 
his body well covered under the near side of 
his horse’s neck, drew his sabre, and applied 
it heartily to the seat of the withdrawing sol- 
dier, accompanying it with the exclamation— 
““ Heads up, my boy! what the devil are you 
afraid of?’ The Colonel, smarting with the 
pain of the blow, could not resist rising in the 
saddle, when the wild Pat burst into a loud fit 
of laughter, singing out, “ Ahha! ahha! Is 
it you? I hope I did not hurtyou? But, by 
my soul, it was a smart slap I gave you,” and 
away he galloped roaring to tell the adventure 
to his general. The story was too good not to 
be retold, and it got into general circulation. 
Soon after the Union, the Colonel came to 
England, as the wider field of action. At 
Carlton House, at which he was soon intro- 
duced, he was invited to a large dinner-party, 
one of whom had seen the affair. The Prince 
called upon him to relate the anecdote of Vi- 
negar-hill; he attempted to avoid it, but push- 
ed hard, he gave the whole relation with his 
national humour. “ Ah, ah, is that true?” 
asked the Prince: the Colonel, with great 
ease, replied, ‘‘ Please your Royal Highness, 
it is very true. My mare threw a shoe, and I 
rode away to find a farrier; and by Jupiter, 
before she was shod the action was over!” 


On the continent none but women take the 
veil, but an imported foreigner, like imported 
champagne, always improves by the London 
market. We give an instance: onthe day of 
the Derby much mirth was occasioned by the 
occasional appearance on the Epsom road of 
certain nondescript animals, with green veils 
over their heads. Those, at first, were taken 
to be females dressed in men’s clothes, for the 
purpose of adding to the gaiety of the scene ; 
but one object, upon inspection, proving to be 
a real bona fide man, he was destined to pro- 
ceed amidst the shouts and derision of the po- 
pulace : others of the same genus followed, and 
were received in a similar manner, it being 
ascertained that these gentle-men were so in- 
convenienced by the dust getting into “ their 
pretty eyesand whiskers,” that they were oblig- 
ed to wear veils to counteract its destructive 
effects, and also to guard their delicate com- 
plexions from the rays of the sun. The he- 
nuns were discovered to be half a dozen Mar- 
quises and Barons of the highest blood of the 
North of Europe, preserving their complexions 
for the quadrille at the Duchess of Conniza- 
ro’s, on the same evening. We hear that 
they fortunately escaped without a freckle. 





On Affairs in General, 


The political turbulence of the time is actu- | stance may be readily accumulated ; they are 
ally beginning to impede matters the most re- | the stone which catches the straws. The Poles 
mote from politics. It has been remarked, | have the form ofa constitution, a form agreed 
that fewer books, for instance, have been pub- on by the assembled powers of Europe ; they 
lished since it began, than within any six | call on these powers for the reality. How 
months of the -last twenty years. Yet some | they are to resist the call it is not easy to per- 
occasionally make their way: and one of the | ceive, backed as it is in the present instance 
most striking of the season, is a work, ‘On| by the same fears of barbarian domination 
the Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy.”’ | which first influenced them to offer the gua- 
An admirable volume, in every sense of the | rantee which they are now solicited to make 
word, clearing the subject from the greater | good. The Poles have appealed to Europe 
part of the difficulties which have hitherto | and its courts, in a very sensible and well-ar- 
made it one of the most deformed features of | gued paper, in which they press their claims 
ancient knowledge, completely excluding the | in a way that will hardly admit of denial. 
indelieate details which have so generally | France is every way inclined to aid them; 
stained the history of heathen idolatry, and | England is their fast friend ; Prussia may fear, 
bringing upon the topic a weight of classical | and so may Austria, the contagion of their ex- 
reference, acute inquiry and general illustra- ample, for if Polish Russia is to be emancipat- 
tion, which places the work immeasurably | ed, it is not easy to see why Polish Prussia 
above all its predecessors. The author, Mr.| and Polish Austria should remain enslaved, 
Keightly, himself an accomplished scholar, | but though they dread their own serfs much, 
and perhaps not inferior to any individual of | we suspect they dread the serfs of Nicholas 
his time, in his knowledge of the whole range | more. If Poland can continue to withstand 
of living Continental literature, has availed | her gigantic foe for three months longer—and 
himself largely, but judiciously, of the chief | his blunders and the cholera ate a powerful 
German authorities ; avoiding their mysticism, | diversion in its favour—the land of Kosciusko 
and admirably condensing and combining their | will again be free, and freedom’s shriek of woe, 
facts. The book forms a standard work, de- | be converted into a shout of triumph. 
serving of being adopted in every school and | 
college where classical learning is peculiarly | 
cultivated, and not less deserving of a place 
in the library of every man to whom the recol- 
lections of the poets, historians or philosophers 
of antiquity, are valuable. 


The Nile.—Among the announcements of the 
day, the most interesting is the solution of 


that long contended problem, the true course 
|of the Niger. Most of our readers are aware 
| that Mr. Lander, whose very interesting nar- 
rative was, a considerable time ago, submitted 
The Poles.—The successful stand of the Poles | to the public, has been, for several months 
against their brutal oppressors, bids fair to | past, engaged in an attempt to complete the 
place the great powers, as they are called, in a | discoveries which Lieutenant Clapperton, his 
dilemma. The Congress of Vienna, in 1814, | former master, began. A letter froni Fernan- 
little imagined, when they were parcelling out | do Po, which appeared in the Literary Gazette 
states and kingdoms, giving a province to this, | of Saturday se'nnight, states that he had at 
and taking a province from that, creating a | length happily succeeded. Having reached 
monarchy in one quarter, and annihilating a | Yaowri, he and his companions embarked in a 
republic in another, that they were cutting canoe on the Joliba, which bears at Yaowri 
out for themselves and their successors so | the name of Quolla, or Kowara. Their pas- 
much tough work as they have done. It will | sage down the stream was long and difficult ; 
not have escaped the recollection of our read- they were at one period of it taken prisoners 
ers, that in 1814, there was a great, if not | by a petty prince who commanded its banks, 
greater, jealousy entertained of the aggressive but happily obtained their freedom through the 
designs of the Czar than there is in 1831. | means of the king of Brasse, who happened to 
Lord Castlereagh was not the most foresight- | be inthe neighbourhood. Thus released, they 
ed of all ministers, but he seems to have seen | once more set out on their seaward voyage, 
that it would be necessary to make some pro- | and at length reached the mouth of the river 
vision “against a power, which might, if not | in the bight of Biafra, thus identifying it with 
checked, more seriously endanger the liber- | a stream hitherto but little noticed, which falls 
ties of Western Europe, than ever Napoleon | into the bight a short way to the east of Cape 
did. In this provident spirit, the concessions | Formosa. Lander afterwards sailed to the set- 
to the Poles were insisted on, and the consti- | tlement of Fernando Po, where, having wait- 
tution which they now claim, and which up to | ed a month for a passage to Europe, he grew 
this day has been a mere mockery, was gua- | impatient of the delay, and left the island in a 
ranteed. Forms are good things; they consti- | vessel bound for Rio Janeiro, whence he pro- 
tute a kind of frame-work round which sub- | posed to seek a passage to England. 
Museum, Vol. XIX. No. 110—T 








From the Englis):man's Magazine. 
THE MINERS OF BOIS-MONZIL, 


AN AFFECTING AND AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 
BY AN EYVE-WITNESS. 


On Tuesday, February 22, a violent detona- 


The Miners of Bois-Monzil. 


| use the expression of a person present) a veri- 


table delirium of joy, of fear, and of hope 

Without losing an instant, the engineers or- 
dered a hole to be bored in the direction of the 
galleries where the miners were presumed to 
be ; at the same time they directed, on another 


tion was suddenly heard in the coal mine of | noint, the formation of an inclined well, for 


Bois-Monzil, belonging to M. Robinot. The 
waters from the old works rushed impetuously 
along the new galleries. 
waters!’ such was the ery that resounded 
from the affrighted workmen throughout the 
mine. Only ten miners out of twenty-six were 
able to reach the entrance. One of them 
brought off in his arms, a boy eleven yearsold, 
whom he thus saved from certain death ; ano- 
ther, impelled by the air and the water, to a 
considerable distance, could scarcely credit his 
escape from such imminent danger; a third 
rushed forward with his sack fall of coals on 
his shoulders, which, in his fright, he had ne- 
ver thought of throwing down. 

The disastrous news, that sixteen workmen 
had perished in the mine of M. Robinot, was 
soon circulated in the town of St. Etienne.* 
It was regarded as one of those fatal and de- 
plorable events, unfortunately, too common in 
that neighbourhood, and on the ensuing 
Thursday it was no longer talked of. Politics 
and the state of parties in Paris, exclusively 
occupied the public attention. 

The engineers of the mines, however, and 
some of their pupils, who, on the first alarm, 
had hastened to the spot, still remained there, 
continuing their indefatigable endeavours to 
discover the miners who were missing. No- 
thing that mechanical science, manual labour, 
and perseverance, prompted by humanity, 
could perform, was left undone. 

Thirty hours had already elapsed since the 
fatal accident, when two workmen announced 
the discovery of a jacket and some provisions 
belonging to the miners. The engineers im- 
mediately essayed to penetrate into the galle- 
ries where these objects had been found, which 
they accomplished with much difficulty, by 
crawling on their hands and feet. In vain they 
repeatedly called aloud ; no voice, save the echo 
of their own, answered from those narrow and 
gloomy vaults. It then occurred to them to 
strike with their pick-axes against the roof of 
the mine. Still the same uncheering silence '... 
Listen! yes! the sounds are answered, by 
similar blows !—Every heart beats, every pulse 
quickens, every breath is contracted ;—yet, 
perhaps, it is but an illusion of their wishes— 
or, perhaps, some deceitful echo They again 
strike the vaulted roof.—There is no longer 
any doubt—The same number of strokes 
is returned. No words can paint the varied 
feelings that pervaded every heart! It was (to 





*St. Etienne, a manufacturing town for hard- 
ware, and ribbands, with a population of one hun- 
dred thousand souls ; the Birmingham and Coven- 
—— It is situated on the banks of the 

re. 


* The waters, the | 





the purpose of communicating with them. 

Two of the engineers’ pupils were now dis- 
patched to the mayor of St. Etienne, to procure 
a couple of fire-pumps, which they conducted 
back to the mine, accompanied by two fire- 
men. In the ardour of youthful humanity, 
those young men imagined that the deliver- 
ance of the miners was but the affair of a few 
hours ; and, wishing to prepare an “ agreea- 
ble surprise’ for the friends of the supposed 
victims, they gave strict injunctions at the 
mayoralty to keep the object of their expedi- 
tion a profound secret. 

Notwithstanding the untiring efforts made to 
place these pumps in the mine, it was found im- 
possible. Either they were upona plane too much 
inclined to admit of their playing with facility , 
or the water was too muddy to be received up 
the pipes; they were therefore abandoned. In 
the meantime, the attempts made to reach the 
miners by sounding, or by the inclined well, 
seemed to present insurmountable difliculties 
The distance to them was unknown; the 
sound of their blows on the roof, far from offer- 
ing a certain criterion, or, at least, a probable 
one, seemed each time to excite fresh doubts ; 
in short, the rock which it was necessary to 
pierce was equally hard and thick, and the gun- 
powder unceasingly used to perforate it, made 
but a hopeless progress. The consequent 
anxiety that reigned in the mine may be easily 
conceived. Each of the party, in his turn, 
offered his suggestions, sometimes of hope, 
sometimes of apprehension, and the whole felt 
oppressed by that vague suspense, which is, 
perhaps, more painful to support than the direst 
certainty. The strokes of the unfortanate mi- 
ners continued to reply to theirs, which added 
to their agitation, from the fear of not being 
able to afford them effectual help. They al- 
most thought that in such a painful moment, 
their situation was more distressing than those 
they sought to save, as the latter were, at anv 
rate, sustained by hope. 

While most of the party were thus perplex- 
ed by a crowd of disquieting ideas, produced 
by the distressing nature of the event itself, 
and by their protracted stay ina mine where 
the few solitary lamps scarcely rendered “ dark- 
ness visible,’ the workmen continued their 
labours with redoubled ardour; some of them 
were hewing to pieces blocks of the rock, 
which fell slowly and with much difficulty ; 
others were actively employed in boring the 
hole before named, whilst some of the engi- 
neers’ apprentices sought to discover new gal- 
leries, either by creeping on “all fours,” or by 
penetrating through perilous and narrow cre- 
vices and clefts of the rock. 
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In the midst of their corporeal and mental 
labours, their attention was suddenly excited 
from another painful source. The wives of 
the hapless miners had heard that all hope was 
not extinct. They hastened to the spot: with 
heart-rending cries, and through ‘tears alter- 
nately of despair and hope, they exclaimed, 
“ Are they a/i/there?’’ Where is the father of 
my children? Is he amongst them, or has he 
been swallowed up by the waters ?”’ 

At the bottom of the mine, close to the wa- 
ter-reservoir, a consultatton was held on. the 
plan to be pursued. Engineers, pupils, work- 
men, all agreed that the only prospect of suc- 
cess consisted in exhausting the water, which 
was already sensibly diminished, by the sole 
working of the steam-pump; the other pumps 
produced little or no effect, notwithstanding the 
vigorous efforts employed to render them ser- 
viceable. Somebody then proposed remedy- 
ing the failure of these pumps by une chaine a 
bras, viz. by forming a line, and passing buck- 
ets from one to the other; this method was 
adopted, and several of the pupils proceeded 
with all speed to St. Etienne. It was mid- 
night. The generale was beat in two quarters 
of the town only. The Hotel de Ville was as- 
signed as the place of rendezvous. On the 
first alarm a great number of persons hurried 
to the town-hall, imagining a fire had broken 
out, but on ascertaining the real cause, several 
of them returned home, apparently unmoved. 
Yet these very same persons, whose supposed 
apathy had excited both surprise and indigna- 
tion, quickly re-appeared on the scene, dress- 
ed in the uniform of the National Guard.—So 
powerful is the magic influence of organized 
masses, marching under the orders of a chief, 
and stimulated by l'esprit de corps. 

It was truly admirable to see with what ad- 
dress and rapidity the three or four hundred 
men, who had hastened to Bois-Monzil, passed 
and repassed the buckets, by forming a chain 
to the bottom of the mine. But their generous 
efforts became too fatiguing to last long. Ima- 
gine a subterranean badly lighted, where they 
were obliged to maintain themselves in a rapid 
descent, in a stooping posture, to avoid strik- 
ing their heads against the roof of the vault, 
and, most of the time, up to the middle in the 
water, which was dripping from every side ; 
some idea may then be formed of their painful 
situation. They were relieved from this labori- 
ous duty by the Garde Nationale of St. Etienne, 
whose zeal and enthusiasm exceeded all praise. 
But a more precious reinforcement was at 
hand: the workmen from the adjacent mines 
now arrived in great numbers. From their 
skill and experience every thing might be ex- 
pected; if they failed there was no further 
hope. 

The chaine a bras was again renewed by 
companies of the National Guard, relieved 
every two hours, who, at respective distances, 
held the lights, and under whose orders they 
acted. It was a cheering spectacle to behold 
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citizens of all ranks engaged in one of the no- 
blest offices of humanity, under the direction 
of poor colliers. 

The immense advantages of the organiza- 
tion of the National Guard, were never more 
strikingly exemplified than on this occasion. 
Without them there would have been no means 
or possibility of uniting together an entire po- 
pulation ; of leading the people from a distance 
of more than three miles, night and day, so as 
to insure a regular and continued service ; all 
would have been trouble and confusion. With 
them, on the contrary, every thing was ready, 
and in notion, atthe voice of asingle chief; and 
the whole was conducted with such precision 
and regularity as had never, on similar occa- 
sions, been witnessed before. 

The road from St. Etienne to Bois-Monzil, 
exhibited a scene of the most animated kind. 
In the midst of the motley and moving multi- 
tude, the National Guards were seen hurry- 
ing to and fro ; chasseurs, grenadiers, cavalry, 
and artillerymen, all clothed in their rich new 
costume, ason afieldday. Some of the crowd 
were singing la Parisienne, others were la- 
menting, praying, hoping, despairing, and, by 
** fits and starts,’’ abandoning themselves to 
those opposite extravagancies of sentiment so 
peculiarly characteristic of a French popula- 
tion. When night drew her sable curtains 
around, the picturesque of the scene was still 
more heightened. Fresh bands of miners, con- 
ducted by their respective chiefs, coming in 
from every side ; their sooty visages lighted up 
by glaring torches ; National Guards arriving 
from different parts of the country, to join their 
comrades of St. Etienne; farmers and pea- 
sants, on horseback and a-foot hastening to of- 
fer their humane aid ; sentinels posted—mus- 
kets piled—watch-fires blazing, and, in short, 
the tout ensemble rendered the approaches of 
Bois-Menzil, like a birouac on the eve of an ex- 
pected battle ; happily, however, the object of 
these brave men was to preserve life, and not 
to destroy it. Itis but just to render homage 
here to the worthy cure of St. Villars, who, 
in his simple clerical dress, mingled every- 
where with the anxious throng, exhorting and 
encouraging them in their “good work,”’ both 
by precept and example : 


“ He had no bigot’s pride—no sectary’s whim ; 


“ Christian and countryman were all to him.” 
On Saturday the chaine a bras was discon- 
tinued, as the engineers had now brought the 
pumps effectually to work. Suddenly a cry of 
joy was echoed from mouth tomouth : ‘ They 
are saved! they are saved! six of them are 
freed from their subterraneous prison !"’ shout- 
ed a person at the entrance of the mine. The 
rumour was instantly repeated along the 
crowd, and a horseman set off at full speed for 
St. Etienne, with the gratifying news ; another 
followed and confirmed the report of his pre- 
decessor. The whole town was in motion, 


and al] classes seemed to partake of the gene- 
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ral joy, with a feeling as if each person had 
been individually interested. In the exube- 
rance of their delight they were already delibe- 
rating on the subject of a fete, to celebrate the 
happy event, when a third horseman arrived. 
The multitude thronged round him expecting 
a more ample confirmation of the welcome ti- 
dings. But their joy was soon turned to sor- 
row, when they were informed that nothing 
had yet been discovered, save the dead bodies 
of two unfortunate men, who, together had left 
eleven children to lament their untimely fate ! 

On Sunday, the workmen continued their 
labour with equal zeal and uncertainty as be- 
fore. A sort of inquietude and hopelessness, 
however, occasionally pervaded their minds, 
which may be easily accounted for, from the 
hitherto fruitless result of their fatiguing re- 
searches. Discussions now took place on what 
was to be done; differences of opinion arose 
on the various plans proposed, and, in the mean 
time, the sounds of the hapless victims, from 
the recesses of the rocky cavern, continued to 
be distinctly audible. Every moment the em- 
barrassment and difficulties of the workmen in- 
creased. The flinty rock seemed to grow more 
impenetrable ; their tools either broke, or be- 
came so fixed in the stone, that it was frequent- 
ly impossible to regainthem. The water filter- 
ed from all parts, through the narrow gallery 
they were perforating, and they even began to 
apprehend another irruption. 

Such was the state of things on Monday 
morning, when, at four o'clock, an astounding 
noise was heard, which re-echoed throughout 
the whole extent of the mine. A general panic 
seized on every one; it was thought that the 
waters had forced a new issue. A rapid and 
confused flight took place ; but, luckily, their 
fears were soon allayed on perceiving that it 
was only an immense mass of rock, detached 
from the mine, which had fallen into a drain- 
ing-well. This false alarm, however, operated 
in a discouraging manner, on the minds of the 
workmen ; and it required some management 
to bring them back to their respective stations, 
and to revive that ardour and constancy, which 
they had, hitherto, so admirably displayed. 

They had scarcely renewed their endeavours 
to bore through the rock, when suddenly one 
of them felt the instrument drawn from his 
hands, by the poor imprisoned miners. It was 
indeed, to them, the instrument of deliverance 
from their cruel situation. Singular to relate, 
their first request was neither for food nor 
drink, but for light, as if they were more eager 
to make use of their eyes, than to satisfy the 
pressing wants of appetite! It was now as- 
certained that eight of the sufferers still surviv- 
ed; and this time an authentic account of the 
happy discovery was dispatched to St. Etienne, 
where it excited the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations of sympathy and gladness. But there 
is no pleasure unmixed with alloy ; no general 
happiness unaccompanied by particular excep- 
tions. Amongst the workmen, was the father 





of one of the men whe had disappeared in the 
mine. His paternal feelings seemed to have 
endowed him with superhuman strength. Night 
and day he never quitted his work but for a 
few minutes, to return to it with redoubled ar- 
dour: one sole, absorbing thought, oceupied 
his whole soul ; the idea that his son, his only 
son, was with those who were heard from 
within. In vain he was solicited to retire ; in 
vain they strove to force him from labours too 
fatiguing for his age. “ My son is amongst 
them,” said he; “I hear him; nothing shal) 
prevent my hastening his release ;"’ and, from 
time to time, he called on his son, in accents 
that tore the hearts of the bystanders. It was 
from his hand that the instrument had been 
drawn. His first question was, ‘* my child ?” 
Like Apelles, let me throw a veil over a fa- 
ther’s grief.—His Antoine was no more; he 
had been drowned. 

For four days several medical men were con- 
stantly on the spot, to contribute all the suc- 
cours that humanity, skill, and scienee could 
afford. It was they who introduced, through 
the hole, broth and soup, by means of long tin 
tubes, which had been carefully perpared be- 
forehand. The poor captives distributed it with 
the most scrupulous attention, first to the oldest 
and weakest of their companions, for, notwith- 
standing their dreadful situation, the spirit of 
concord and charity had never ceased for a 
single moment, to preside amongst them. The 
man who was appointed by the others to com- 
muniecate with, and answer the questions of 
their deliverers, displayed in all his replies, a 
gaiety quite in keeping with the French charac- 
ter. On being asked what day he thought it 
was, and on being informed that it was Monday 
instead of Sunday, as he had supposed, “ Ah!” 
said he, “ I ought to have known that; as we 
yesterday indulged ourselves freely in drink- 
ing water.’ Strange that a man should 
have the heart to joke, who had been thus 
“ eabin'd, cribb’d, confined,’ during five days, 
destitute of food, deprived of air, agitated by 
suspense, and in jeopardy of perishing by the 
most horrible of all deaths ! 

There still remained full sixteen feet of solid 
rock between the two anxious parties ; but the 
workmen's labours were now, if possible, re- 
doubled by the certainty of complete success 
At intervals, light nourishment in regulated 
quantities, continued to be passed to the mi- 
ners ; this, however, they soon rejected, ex- 
pressing but one desire, that their friends would 
make haste. Their strength began to fail them ; 
their respiration became more and more diffi- 
cult; their utterance grew feebler and fainter ; 
and towards six o'clock in the evening, the last 
words that could be distinguished, were— 
* Brothers make haste !”’ 

The general anxiety was now wound up to 
the highest pitch; it was, perhaps, the most 
trying crisis yet experienced since the com- 
mencement of these benevolent labours; at 
length the moment of deliverance was, all at 
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once, announced, and at ten o’clock it was ac- 
complished. One by one they appeared, like 
spectres, gliding along the gallery which had 
just been completed ; their weak and agitated 
forms supported by the engineers, on whom 
they cast their feeble eyes, filled with astonish- 
ment, yet beaming with gratitude. Accom- 
panied by the doctors, they all, with one single 
exception, ascended to the entrance of the mine, 
without aid ; such was their eagerness again 
to inhale the pure air of liberty. From the 
mouth of the mine to the temporary residence 
allotted them, the whole gray was illuminated. 
The engineers, pupils, and the workmen, with 
the National Guard under arms, were drawn 
up in two lines to form a passage ; and thus, in 
the midst of a religious silence, did these poor 
fellows traverse an attentive and sympathising 
crowd, who, as they passed along, inclined 
their heads, as a sort of respect and honour to 
their sufferings. 

Suchare the affecting particulars of anevent, 
during the whole of which, every kind of busi- 
ness was suspended at St. Etienne; an event 
which exhibited the entire population of a large 
town, forming, as it were, but one heart, enter- 
taining but one thought, imbued with one feel- 
ing, for the god-like purpose of saving the lives 
of eight poor obscure individuals. Christians, 
men of all countries, whenever and wherever 
suffering humanity claims your aid—Go ye and 
do likewise! 

—p———- 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


PAGANINI 

Nicoro Paganini was born at Genoa, in Feb- 
rurary, 1784; we are not informed as to his 
father’s profession, if indeed he had any, all 
that we are told is, that his chief pursuit was 
to improve his circumstances, which were not 
the best in the world, by speculating in the 
lottery, so that when his little son, Nicolo, be- 
gan atan unusually early age to give strong 
indications of musical talent, it seemed to him 
as ifthe wheel of fortune had at last been pro- 
pitious, and le accordingly lost no time in set- 
ting to work to make the most of his prize. 
Having some skill on the violin himself, he re- 
solved to teach him that instrument, and as soon 
as he could hold it, put one into his hands, and 
made him sit beside him from morning to night 
and practise it. The incessant drudgery which 
he compelled him to undergo, and the occasional 
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starvation to which he subjected him, serious- 
ly impaired his health, and, as Paganini him- 
self asserts, laid the foundation of that valetu- 
dinarian state which has ever since been his 
portion, and which his pale sickly countenance 
and his sunk and exhausted frame so strongly 
attest. As his enthusiasm was such as to re- 
quire no artificial stimulus, this severe system 
could only have been a piece of cool and wan- 
ton barbarity. He already began to show 
much promise of excellence, when a circum- 
stance occurred which not only served to con- 
firm these early prognostications, but to rouse 
him to exert all his energies. This was no 
other than a dream of his mother Theresa. An 
angel appeared to her, she besouglit him to 
make her Nicolo a great violin player, he gave 
her a token of consent, and the effect which 
this dream had upon all concerned we sober- 
minded people can have no idea of. Young 
Paganini redoubled his perseverance. In his 
eighth year, under the superintendence of his 
father, he had written a sonata, which, how- 
ever, along with many other juvenile produc- 
tions, he lately destroyed, and as he played 
about three times a week in the churches and 
at private musical parties upon a fiddle nearly 
as large as himself, he soon began to make 
himself known among his townsmen. At 
this time he received much benefit from one 
Francesco Gnecco, who died in 1811, and 
whom he always speaks highly of. 

In his ninth year, being applied to by a 
travelling singer to join him in a concert, he 
made his first public appearance in the great 
theatre at Genoa, and played the French air 
“ La Carmagnole,” with his own variations, 
with great applause. 

His father now resolved to place him under 
the tuition of the well-knowu composer, Rolla, 
and for that purpose took him along with him 
to Parma. The particulars of their interview 
afford a striking proof ofthe proficiency which 
he had by this time acquired. As Rolla hap- 
pened to be ill and lying in bed, the party 
were shown into the anti-chamber, when, ob- 
serving upon the table one of the composer's 
newest concertos, the father beckoned to his 
son to take up his violin and play it, which he 
did at sight, in such a way that the sick man 
immediately started up, demanded who it was, 
and could scarcely be prevailed upon to be- 
lieve that the sounds had proceeded from a 
little boy and his intended pupil, but as soon 
as he had satisfied himself that that was really 
the case, he declined to receive him—* For 
God's sake (said he) go to Paer, your time 
would be lost with me, I can do nothing for 
you. 

To Paer accordingly they went, who receiv- 
ed him kindly and referred him to his own teach- 
er, the oldand experienced ‘ Maestro di Capella’ 
Giretti, from Naples, who gave him instruc- 
tions for six months, three times a-week in 
counterpoint. During this period he wrote 
twenty four Fugues for four hands, with pen, 
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ink, and paper alone, and without an instru- 
ment, which his master did not allow him, and, 
assisted by his own inclination, made rapid 
progress. The great Paer also took much in- 
terest in him, giving him compositions to work 
out, which he himself revised, an interest for 
which Paganini ever afterwards showed him- 
self deeply grateful. 

The time was now come when Nicolo was 
destined, like other youthful prodigies, to be 
hawked about the country, to fill the pockets 
of his mercenary father, who managed to 
speculate upon him with considerable success 
in Milan, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, 
and most of the upper and central towns of 
Italy, where his concerts were always well 
attended. Young Paganini liked these excur- 
sions well enough, but being now about fifteen 
years of age, he began to be of opinion that 
they would be still more agreeable if he could 
only contrive to get rid of the old gentleman, 
whose spare diet and severe discipline had 
now become more irksome to him than ever. 
To accomplish this desirable object an oppor- 
tunity soon offered. It was the custom of 
Lucca, at the feast of Saint Martin, to hold a 
great musical festival, to which strangers were 
invited from all quarters, and numerous tra- 
vellers resorted of their own accord, and as 
the occasion drew near, Nicolo begged hard 
to be allowed to go there in company with his 
elder brother, and after much entreaty suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission. He made his 
appearance as a solo player, and succeeded so 
well, that he resolved now to commence yaga- 
bondising on his own account, a sort of life 
to which he soon became so partial, that not- 
withstanding many handsome offers which he 
occasionally received to establish liimself in 
severa! places as a concerto player or director of 
the orchestra, he never could be persuaded to 
settle any where. Ata later period, however, 
he lived for some time at the court of Lucca, 
but soon found it more pleasant and profitable 
to resume his itinerant habits. He visited all 
parts of Italy, but usually made Genoa his 
head-quarters, where, however, he preferred to 
play the part of the dilletante to that of the 
virtuoso, and performed in private circles with- 
out giving public concerts. 

It was not long before he had amaased about 
twenty thousand francs, part of which he pro- 





posed to devote to the maintenance of his pa- | 
rents. His father, however, was not to be put 
off with a few thousands, but insisted upon 
the whole. Paganini then offered him the | 
interest of the capital, but Signor Antonio 
very coolly threatened him with instant death 
unless he agreed to consign the whole of the 
principal in his behalf; and in order to avert 
serious consequences and to procure peace, he 
g2ve up the greater part of it. 

Those who know any thing of the gay, ro- 
mantic sort of life which artists in Italy, par- 
ticularly those connected with the all-engross- 
ing subject of music, usually lead, the diversifi- 
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d society in which they mingle, and the in- 
‘cident and adventure which they meet with, 
will not wonder that Paganini should have 
felt inclined to pass his daysthere, among his 
own countrymen, who felt and appreciated his 
talent, received him upon all occasions with 
the most enthusiastic applause, showered down 
upon him all the gold they could afford, be- 
sides flowers, garlands, and sonnets, 

“ Of such sweet breath composed, 
As made the things more rieh.”” 


He loved the manners and customs of his 
country, its beautiful scenery, its climate, but 
their kindred souls were still more congenial 
to his heart. He was their idol; wherever he 
went his fame had preceded his approach, 
and the multitudes poured in to hear him in 
streams as if he had been a worker of miracles, 
Having music at their command at all hours 
of the day, there is no country where concerts 
are worse attended than in Italy, and yet those 
which he gave never failed. People seemed 
never to be satiated with the delight of hearing 
him, and at Milan he gave with the most brilliant 
success, no fewer than nineteen concerts ra- 
pidly succeeding each other. The only place 
in the whole of his peregrinations where he 
was unsuccessful was at Palermoin Sicily. At 
Rome, Naples, and Florence he was eminently 
triumphant, and at the former of these places 
his Holiness the Pope was pleased to confer 
upon him the order of the Speron d'Oro. 
Much tohis credit, Paganini bore his honours 
with singular modesty. They never inflated 
him with exaggerated notions of his own pow- 
ers, and, above all, they never dazzled his vi- 
sion so as to blind him to the merit of his pro- 
fessional brethren. To Spohr, the German 
violinist, so celebrated for the excellence of his 
Cantabile, and whom he met at Naples, he 
gave full credit for being the greatest and most 
perfect singer upon his instrument. Conscious 
of his own immeasurable superiority in the 
aggregate of the qualities for which all the 
greatest masters have been distinguished, he 
could well afford to admit the claim of a bro- 
ther artist in one branch of the art. But when 
any of them appeared in the shape of rivals, 
no man ever felt more intense pleasure in beat- 
ing down all opposition. Whatever it was 
that his antagonist plumed himself on, to that 
Paganini directed his efforts, and never rested 
until he had come off victorious. Indeed if 
Spohr, instead of acting as he did, had perilled 
his boasted Cantabile in action, we very much 
doubt whether he would not have seen cause to 
have repented of his temerity. He would inall 
probability have shared the same fate with La- 
font, the Parisian violinist, who having, when 
at Milan, courted a public assault with the 
Genoese, (to borrow a fencing phrase,) receiv- 
ed so many palpable hits that he was glad to 
retrace his steps homeward, and leave the lat- 
ter in undivided possession of his own territo- 
ries. The challenge here proceeded from La- 
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font, at whose earnest request Paganini agreed 
to join him in a concert. At the rehearsal 
the wary Italian maneuvered in such a way 
that his adversary must have been quite unpre- 
pared for the discomfiture which awaited him, 
and very probably might have been misled to 
anticipate an opposite result. The hour of 
the concert arrived, and the public were breath- 
less with anxiety to witness the contest of the 
rival masters. Lafont played first. His fine 
tone and his graceful and elegant performance, 
as might be supposed, drew down much ap- 
plause. Next came Paganini; but now it 
was not merely the purity of the intonation, 
the beauty of the style, the neatness and 
distinctness of the execution. A more power- 
ful enchanter waved the magic wand, and it 
seemed to those present as if the soul of melo- 
dy itself stood before them, confessed in all 
her charms, her grace and tenderness, her 
grandeur and sublimity. Besides the superior- 
ity of his adagio playing, Paganini was deter- 
mined in feats of execution completely to out- 
stript his antagonist. The same passages ac- 
cordingly which the latter had performed in 
single stops, he executed in double ; rapid sue- 
eessions which the one had achieved in double 
ordinary sounds, the other produced in the 
most perfect manner in double harmonic 
sounds: where the one had accompanied his 


melody with chords, the other superadded to 


the chords the most rapid and distinct pizzica- 
tos with the left hand: where Lafont had as- 
tonished his audience with his octaves and 
tenths, Paganini amazed them still more by 
stretching with the same ease and certainty 
fourteenths and sixteenths. Having now rout- 
ed the foe at all points, he had amply made 
good his title to be proclaimed the victor. 

It was early in 1828 when Paganini arrived 
at Vienna, where he gave a great many concerts 
witha success equal if not superior to any which 
had hitherto attended his exertions. His per- 
formance excited the admiration and astonish- 
ment of all the most distinguished professors 
and connoisseurs of this critical city. With 
any of the former all idea of competition was 
hopeless ; and their greatest violinist, Mayse- 
der, as soon as he had heard him, with an in- 
genuousness which did him honour, as we our- 
selves have reason to know, wrote to a friend 
in London, that he might now lock up his vi- 
olin whenever he liked. 

In estimating the labour which it must have 
eost a performer like Paganini to have arrived 
at such transcendent excellence, people are 
often apt to err in their calculations as to the 
actual extent of time and practice which has 
been devoted to its acquisition. That the per- 
fect knowledge of the mechanique of the in- 
strument which his performance exhibits, and 
his almost incredible skill and dexterity in its 
management, must necessarily have been the 
result of severe discipline, is beyond all ques- 
tion ; but more, much more, in every case of 
this kind, is to be ascribed to the system upon 
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which that discipline has proceeded, and to 
the genius and enthusiasm of the artist. The 
miraculous powers of Paganini in the opinion 
of his auditors were not to be accounted for in 
the ordinary way. To them, it was plain that 
they must have sprung from a life of a much 
more settled and secluded cast than that of an 
itinerant Italian musical professor. It was 
equally clear, from his wild, haggard and mys- 
terious looks, that he was no ordinary person- 
age, and had seen no common vicissitudes.— 
The vaults of a dungeon accordingly were the 
local habitation which public rumour in its love 
of the marvellous, seemed unanimously to as- 
sign to him, as the only place where “the 
mighty magic” of his bow could possibly have 
been acquired. Then, as to the delinquency 
which led to his incarceration, there were va- 
rious accounts. Some imputed it to his having 
been a captain of banditti; others, only a car- 
bonaro; some to his having killed a man ina 
duel: but the more current and generally re- 
ceived story was, that he had stabbed or poi- 
soned his wife, or, as some said, his mistress ; 
although, as fame had ascribed to him no fewer 
than four mistresses, it was never very clearly 
made out which of his seraglio it was who had 
fallen the victim of his vengeance. The story 
not improbably might have arisen from his 
having been confounded with a contemporary 
violin-player of the name of Duranowski, a 
Pole, to whom in person he bore some resem- 
blance, and who, for some offence or other, 
having been imprisoned at Milan, during the 
leisure which his captivity afforded, had con- 
trived greatly to improve himself in his art; 
and when once it was embodied into shape, 
the fiction naturally enough might have ob- 
tained the more credence, from the fact that 
two of his most distinguished predecessors, 
Tartini and Lolly, had attained to the great 
mastery which they possessed over their in- 
strument during a period of solitude—the one 
within the walls of a cloister—the other in 
the privacy and retirement of a remote country 
village. At all events, the rumours were uni- 
versally circulated and believed, and the inno- 
cent and much-injured Paganini had for many 
years unconsciously stood forth in the eyes of 
the world as a violator of the laws, and even a 
convicted murderer—not improbably, to a cer- 
tain extent, reaping the golden fruits of that 
‘*bad eminence ;’’ for public performers, as 
we too often see, who have once lost their 
* good name,’’ so far from finding themselves, 
in the words of Iago, “ poor indeed,” general- 
ly discover that they have only become objects 
of greater interest and attraction. How long 
he had lived in the enjoyment of this supposed 
infamy, and all the benefits accruing from it, 
we really cannot pretend to say ; but he seems 
never to have been made fully aware of the for- 
midable position in which he stood until he had 
reached Vienna, when the Theatrical Gazette, 
in reviewing his first concert, dropped some 
pretty broad hints as to the rumoured misdeeds 
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of his earlier life. Whereupon he resolved at 
once publicly to proclaim his innocence, and 
to put down the calumny ; for which purpose, 
on the 10th of April, 1828, there was inserted 
in the leading Vienna journals, a manifesto, 
in Italian as well as German, subscribed by 
him, declaring that all these widely circulated 
rumours were false ; that at no time, and under 
no government whatever, had he ever offended 
against the laws, or been put under coercion ; 
and that he had always demeaned himself as 
became a peaceable and inoffensive member of 
society ; for the truth of which he referred to 
the magistracies of the different states under 
whose protection he had till then lived in the 
public exercise of his professsion. 

The truth of this appeal (which it is obvious 
no delinquent would have dared to make) was 
never called in question, no one ever ventured 
to take up the gauntlet which Paganini had 
thrown down, and his character as a man 
thenceforward stood free from suspicion. 

That such fictions should have got wind, is 
not at all to be wondered at; for, besides the 
circumstances which we have above noticed, 
the romantic gaiety of his disposition, and his 
love of gallantry in his younger days, were 
constantly prompting him to seek adventures 
and amusement by assuming different dis- 
guises and characters. Indeed the pleasure 
which he felt in making his audience stare 
and gape with astonishment was not always 
confined to the concert-room ; it would seem 
that he would sometimes draw a long bow of 





another description, and enliven the conversa- 
tion by retailing humorous anecdotes of his | 
own invention. [iis masquerading propensi- 
ties frequently found vent in travelling, and | 
among strangers where he was not known; | 
and we are told that, upon one occasion, find- 
ing himself seated vis-a-ris in a diligence 
with a very rich but not very bright fellow- | 


passenger, he contrived to dispel the tedium 


of the journey by passing himself off for a 
certain well-known brigand, whose name at 
that time spread consternation and alarm 
throughout all Romagna—an announcement 
which, as it was any thing but belied by his 
personal appearence, produced an effect upon 
his companion of which, perhaps, we may form 
some idea by figuring to ourselves a condemned 
ériminal on his way to execution. 

His whimsicalities, his love of fun, and many 
ether points of his character, are sometimes 
euriously exemplified in his fantasies. He imi- 
tates in pertection the whistling and chirrup- 
ping of birds, the tinkling and tolling of bells, 
and almost every variety of tone which admits 
of being produced ; and in his performance of 
Le Streghe (The Witches,) a favourite interlude 
ef his, where the tremulous voices of the old 
Women are given with atruly singular and 
laughable effect, his vis comica finds peculiar 
scope. 

Hia command of the back-string of the in- 
strument has always been an especial theme 








of wonder and admiration, and, in the opinion 
of some could only be accounted for by resort- 
ing to the theory of the dungeon, and the 
supposition that his other strings being worn 
out, and not having it in his power to supply 
their places, he had been forced from necessity 
to take refuge in the string in question; a 
notion very like that of a person who would 
assert that for an opera dancer to learn to stand 
on one leg the true way would be—to have 
only one leg to stand upon. We shall give 
Paganini’s explanation of this mystery in his 
own words. 


“ At Lueca, I had always to direct the opera 
when the reigning family visited the theatre ; 
I played three times a week at the court, and 
every fortnight superintended the arrangement 
of a grand concert for the court parties which, 
however, the reigning princess, Elisa Bacciochi 
Princess of Lucca and Piombino, Napoleon's 
favourite sister, was not always present at, or 
did not hear to the close, as the harmonic tones 
of my violin were apt to grate her nerves, bat 
there never failed to be present another much 
esteemed lady, who, while I had long admired 
her, bore (at least so I imagined) a reciprocal 
feeling towards me. Our passion gradually in- 
creased, and as it was necessary to keep it con- 
cealed, the footing on which we stood with each 
other became in consequence the more interest- 
ing. One day I promised to surprise her with 
a musical jeu d’esprit, which should have a re- 
ference to our mutual attachment. I accord- 
ingly announced for performance a comic 
novelty, to which I gave the name of “ Love 
Scene.’ All were curiously impatient to know 
what this should turn out to be, when at last [ 
appeared with my violin, from which I had 
taken off the two middle strings, leaving only 
the E and the G string. By the first of these 
i proposed to represent the lady, by the other 
the gentleman, and | proceeded to play a sort 
of dialogue, in which fattempted to delineate 
the capricious quarrels and reconciliations of 
lovers; at one time scolding each other, at 
another sighing and making tender advances, 
renewing their profession of love and esteem, 
and finally winding up the scene in the utmost 
good humour and delight. Having at last 
brought them into a state of the most perfect 
harmony, the united pair lead offa pas de deuz, 
concluding witha brilliant finale. This musical 
scena went off with much eclat. The lady, who 
understood the whole perfectly, rewarded me 
with her gracious looks, the Princess was all 
kindness, overwhelmed me with applause, and, 
afler complimenting me upon what I had been 
able to effect upon the two strings, expressed a 
wish to hear what I could execute upon one 
string. | immediately assented, the idea caught 
my fancy ; and as the emperor's birth-day took 
place a few weeks afterwards, 1 composed my 
Sonata ‘ Napoleon’ for the G string, and per- 
formed it upon that day before the court with 
so much approbation that a cantata of Cimarosa, 
following immediately after it upon the same 
evening, was completely extinguished, and pro- 
duced no effect whatever. This is the first and 
true cause of my partiality for the G string, 
and as they were always desiring to hear more 
of it, one day taught another, until at last my 
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Paganini. 


proficiency in this department was completely 
established.” 

We know no one who has been more cruelly 
misrepresented than the subject of this notice. 
In reality a person of the gentlest and most 
inoffensive habits, he is any thing rather than 
the desperate raffian he has been described. In 
his demeanour he is modest and unassuming, 
in his disposition liberal and generous to a fault. 
Like most artists, ardent and enthysiastic in 
his temperament, and in his actions ¥. much 
a creature of impulse ; he is full of all that un- 
affected simplicity which we almost invariably 
find associated with true genius. He has an 
only son, by a Signora Antonia Bianchi, a 
singer from Palermo, with whom he lived for 
several years until the summer of 1828, when 
he was under the necessity of separating from 
her in consequence of the extreme violence of 
her temper, and in this little boy all his affec- 
tions are concentrated. He is a very preco- 
cious child, and already indicates strong signs 
of musical talent. Being of a delicate frame 
of health, Paganini never can bear to trust him 
out of his sight. ‘“ If] were to lose him,” says 
he, “I would be lost myself; it is quite im- 
possible that I can ever separate myself from 
him; when I awake in the night, he is my 
first thought.” Accordingly, ever since 
he parted from his mother, he has himself 
enacted the part of the child's nurse; and that 
our readers may form some idea of the manner 
in which he acquits himself in this new capa- 
city, and of the character of the young Paganini, 
we shall here insert a description with which 
we are furnished bya friend of his who happen- 
ed to call upon him at his lodgings at Prague, in 
1828, in order to take him out to dinner. We 
may mention that the youth goes by the clas- 
sical cognomen of Achilles, Lyrus, Alexander. 

“ Every thing was lying in its usual disorder ; 
here one violin, there another, one snuff-box on 
the bed, another under one of the boy's play- 
things. Music, money, caps, letters, watches 
and boots were scattered about in the utmost 
confusion. The chairs, tables, and even the bed 
had all been removed from their proper places. 
In the midst of the chaos sat Paganini, his black 
silk nighteap covering his still blacker hair, a 
yellow handkerchief carelessly tied round his 
neck, and a chocolate coloured jacket hanging 
loose upon his shoulders. On his knees he 
held Achillino, his little son of four years of age, 
at that time in very bad humour, because he had 
to allow his hands to be washed. 

“His affectionate forbearance is truly ex- 
traordinary. Let the boy be ever so trouble- 
some, he never gets angry, but merely turns 
round and observes to those present, ‘ the poor 
child is wearied, I do not know what I shall do, 
I am already quite worn out with playing with 
him. I have been fighting with him all the 
morning, I have carried him about, made him 
chocolate, I do not know what more to do.’ It 
was enough to make one die of laughing, to see 
Paganini in his slippers fighting with his little 
son, who reached to about his knee; sometimes 
the little Achillino would get intoa rage, draw 
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his sabre upon his father, who would retreat 
into the corner of the room and call out 
‘enough, enough! I am wounded already,’ but 
the little fellow would never leave off until he 
had had his gigantic adversary tottering and 
prostrate on the bed. 

* Paganini had now finished the dressing of 
his Achillino, but was himself still in sad dis 
habille. And now arose the great difficulty, 
how to accomplish his own toilette; where to 
find his neckcloth, his boots, his coat. All 
were hid, and by whom? By Achillino. The 
urchin laughed when he saw his father pacing 
with long strides through the apartment, his 
searching looks glancing in all directions. And 
upon his asking him where he had put his 
things, the little wag pretended astonishment, 
and held his tongue, shrugged up his shoulders, 
shook his head, and signified by his gesture that 
he knew nothing about them. After a long 
search the boots were found, they were hid un- 
der the trunk ; the handkerchief lay in one of 
the boots ; the coat in the box ; and the waist- 
coat in the drawer of the table. Every time 
that Paganini had found one of his things, he 
drew it out in triumph, took a great pinch of 
snuff, and went with new zeal to search for the 
remaining articles, always followed by the little 
fellow, who enjoyed it vastly when he saw his 
papa searching in places where he knew noth- 
ing was hid. At last we went out. Paganini 
shut the door of the apartment, leaving behind 
him, lying about on the tables and in the cup- 
boards, rings, watches, gold, and, what I most 
wondered at, his most precious violins. Any 
idea of the insecurity of his property never 
entered his head ; and fortunately for him, in 
the lodgings which he occupied the people were 
honest.” 

We must not omit the remainder of the 
scene, 

“ The day being cold, Paganini had pyt on a 
monstrous cloak. And as he was afraid that 
Achillino might catch cold, he took him up in 
his arms and carefully lapped him over and over 
with it. The little one, who wanted to breathe 
more freely, soon poked his head out—it was 
like a fine spring day in the arms of winter.”’ 


In the discharge of his filial duties, Paganini 
has always shown himself to be quite as ex- 
emplary asin that of his parental. The wealth 
which he has amassed has been partly appli- 
ed to provide for the comforts of his aged 
mother, and not unfrequently dispensed in acts 
of bounty towards his more necessitous rela- 
tions and friends. Having now traversed Ger- 
many, Paris and London will complete his pro- 
fessional tour, after which he intends to revisit 
his native city and to see his mother once more. 
In this anticipation, during his stay at Vienna 
in 1828, she wrote to him as follows : 


« T assure you that I pray to God every | 
to keep me in good health, as well as yourself, 
that our wishes may be accomplished. The 
dream has been realized ; what heaven predicted 
has come to pass Your name flies from mouth 
to mouth, and art, through God's grace, has 

rocured for you a comfortable livelihood. 
eloved and esteemed by your countrymen, and 
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in the arms of your friends, enjoy at last that 
quiet which your health requires. Your por- 
trait, which you sent me in the letter, gave me 
great pleasure, and I have already read all the 
particulars in the newspapers. “You can easily 
believe that such news afford extraordinary 
pleasure toa mother. Take care and do your 
utmost that your name may be immortal ; guard 
against the effects of the bad climate of those 
great cities, and remember that you have a 
mother who loves you from her heart.” 


Upon his return to Italy, however, it is not | 


his intention to settle in Genoa, where, as Mr. 
Ludolph Vineta emphatically observes, “ both 
he and Columbus were born.’’ He proposes 


to spend the remainder of his days in Tuscany, | 


the spot, to which Catalina and other great 
artists have retired—the Val d' Arno—the cli- 
mate of which he prefers to all others. 


“ There,’’ says he, “prevails the eternal 
spring of Eden, (rather a flattering description 
of a Florentine winter). “‘ There, under that 
sweet azure sky, and among that highly cultivat- 
ed and polite people, will | await my last hour, 
and cheerfully will | die, having first inhaled 
the air of Dante and ot Petrarch.” 


Unwilling to impair the force of these exalt- 


ed and classical sentiments by any comments 


of ours, we now respectfully take leave of the 
Chevalier Paganini, and in doing so we again 
recur to the emphatic words of Mr. Vineta. 


* Adieu Paganini, confide in Apollo, he will 


give ear unto thy prayer, and the last sigh of 


thy breast will die away as calmly and as 
easily in the Italian sky as the softest flageolet- 
tone of thy heaven-inspired immortal Cremona. 
Adieu Paganini! |” 

<a 


From the Englishman's Magazine. 


SONG. 
that he loves me.” 

I xsow that he loves me—I could not live on, 

Though loved by a thousand, if his love were 
gone ; 

But my soul with the thought bounds in rapture 
no more, 

For alas! though he loves me, ‘tis not as of 
yore! 

No wonder the shadow oft steals o'er my brow. 

When I think what he was, and see what he is 
now ! 

Tho’ they say his is true as heart e’er was be- 
fore, 

I feel that he loves me—ah ! not as of yore ! 


Time was when he watch'd every glance eve- 
ry tone, 

And made my emotions the guide of his own ; 

When he look'd fond alarm if I heaved but a 
sigh, 

And his cheek lost its rose when a tear dimmed 
my eye! 

But now, if | weep, he just asks, why so sad ? 

And says when | sorrow he cannot be glad ; 

Oh! so calmly he speaks of the gloom of my 
mind, 

His voice never falters—it only is kind. 


Yet I know that he loves me—I feel there is 
none 
That he loves half as well, or could love were 
gone > 
But in solitude often my tears will run o’er, 
| To think, tho’ he loves me, ‘tis not as of yore. 


| Oh! why does the rainbow so soon fleet away, 
| And affection’s fresh beauty so quickly decay! 
| Why must time from the spirit its summer glow 
steal, 
| Why, as @ice we have felt, can we not ever 
feel! 
Though lovely the fall of mild evening may be, 
O! the light and the glory of morning for me ' 
Twas a vision of bliss, but its brightness is 
o'er, 
| And I weep that he loves me—ah! not as of 
yore! 
anions 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


HISTORICAL DETAILS OF THE 
POLISH REVOLUTION.* 


Tue first symptoms of a plan formed to ex- 
| cite the Poles to open rebellion against their 
| Muscovite oppressors, occurred on the 24th of 
October, when printed handbills began to be 
circulated in Warsaw, calling upon them to 
vindicate their national honour, and enume- 
rating a variety of grievances, for the correc- 
| tion of which it was shown that no alternative 
| was left but a desperate effort to shake off the 

Russian yoke. Placards were put up on the 
night of the some day, against the walls ofthe 
| Grand Duke Constantine's palace, announc- 
| ing that by the first day of the new year, that 
house would be “to let.” The Grand Duke 
was at first far from thinking that anything se- 
rious could be the consequence of such means 
of excitement ; but he thought it was as well 
to endeavour to make himself more popular 
among the Poles than he had good reason to 
believe he had till then been. He therefore 
| appeared in public more frequently than he 
| had done since his last marriage, entered into 
familiar conversation with persons of all condi- 
tions, and infused a suavity into his tone and 
|} manners which did not naturally belong to 
them. At the same time he deemed a few 
precautions not unnecessary, in order to arrive 
at some conclusion as to the real state of the 
public mind and adopt such measures as cir- 
cumstances might call for. His Russian guard 
was increased ; his own Russian regiment put 
in astate of readiness to act at a moment's no- 
tice ; the number of his spies was considerably 
multiplied, and the ordinary price set on their 
| services doubled. The excitement, however, 
| was becoming very general, and the Grand 
Duke in a short time thought that measures 
| of severity must be resorted to in order to 
strike terror among those who mostly partici- 


| ©The foll \wing aceount has been transmitted 
| to us by a gentleman actively engaged in the serviee 
' of the Poles from the commencemeut of the Revolu- 


| tion to theypresent time. 
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pated in it. Thirty students of the university 
were arrested under suspicion of being among 
the chief promoters of a general conspiracy, 
and a military commission, composed of five 
general officers, was appointed to examine 
them, and report to the Grand Duke the re- 
sult of their investigation. Far from denying 
the truth of the charge of seditious designs 
brought against them, the students admitted 


all the facts upon which they were questioned. | 


They even informed the president of the com- 
mission, General Roznietzki, that if the plot 
formed for the attainment of Polish liberty had 
succeeded, he (General Roznietzki) would 
have received the punishment awarded to 
traitors to their country for his blind devotion 
to the Russians, and his memorable treachery 
in passing over to them with four regiments 
during Napoleon's last campaign. On the Ge- 
neral’s asking the young conspirators what 
they intended doing with him, supposing they 
had made him their prisoner, they unhesitat- 


ingly declared that they would have hanged | 
him immediately in the principal square of | 


Warsaw. These youths were all sent to St. 


Petersburgh, there to abide by the decision of | 


the Emperor. 

Meanwhile, the other conspirators foresaw 
that strict orders would soon arrive from the 
Russian capital to arrest all who were suspect- 
ed of being concerned in any intended attempt 
against Russian authority, so that there was 
no other chance of escape but by hastening 
the signal of general revolt. On the night of 
the 29th (October,) a party of young men, ac- 
companied by thirteen students, all armed with 
pocket pistols and daggers, proceeded to the 
Grand Duke's country house, at Jelvedere,si 


tuated about two miles from the city, where | 


they obtained admission by killing the two 


sentinels, and overpowering all who came in | 


their way. In the hall of the chateau they 
were met by Generals Legendre and Fench, 
and the vice president Lubowedeczki, who, on 
asking what brought them thither, were an- 
swered by a general attack which covered 
them with wounds, and laid them prostrate on 
the floor. Some of the conspirators, who 
were well acquainted with the localities of the 
chateau, and the Grand Duke's habits of living 


without loss of time. 
ever, on hearing the noise made by the scuille 
in the hall, immediately locked his door, and 
then jumped out of a window into the garden 
and ran towards a camp formed by his own re- 
giment, half-way on the road between Belvi- 
dere and Warsaw. Here he found his sol- 
diers defending themselves against another 
party of about one hundred and fifty confede- 
rates, who had attacked them so suddenly and 
with such vigour, as to throw the whole camp 
into confusion. The Grand Duke, not know- 
ing the numbers of the assailants, and believ- 
ing that a general movement among the po- 


| de-Camp, Colonel Mectzoffski ; 
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| pulace had taken place in Warsaw, ordered 
| his regiment to retire, and left the daring hand- 
| ful of assailants masters of the field, a couple 
of pieces of cannon, and a good number of 
arms withammunition. The victors instantly 
returned to the city, where already another 
band of their associates had called upon the 
people to rise and assert their independence. 
Most of the men composing the party who had 
so boldly and successfully attacked the whole 
regiment of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
were young men of respectability, who held a 
rank in the Polish regiments raised “by the 
Grand Duke, and to whom he had given les- 
sons in military tactics, which this occasion 
enabled them to show how well they had pro- 
fited by. On their return to the city, finding 
the whole populace in motion, and ready to 
act, they divided them into different parties, 
and themselves into companies, each of which 
led the people to the different stations of the 
Russian Garrison, for the purpose of so direct- 
ing their movements, as to drive the enemy 
from every one of his holds, and compel him 
to evacuate the town. One of these parties 
proceeded to the arsenal, which was guarded 
chiefly by Polish soldiers, who joined the con- 
federates without hesitation, and enabled them 
to become masters of this important hold with- 
out any difficulty. Several Polish generals, 
however, accustomed to passive obedience, 


} and who had received favours from the Grand 


Duke, made some attempts to quell the riots, 
by appearing among the populace and advis- 
ing them to desist. They were told that if 
they themselves did not take part. with the 
patriots, they would be instantly put to death. 


} Many of them did so, and have since bravely 


fought the battles of their country ; others who 
refused, fell a sacrifice to the popular fury.— 
Among the latter was General Hawke, Minis- 
ter of the War Department ; his principal Aide 
and Generals 
Brembitzki, Blamer, Tiemenski, and Petrotzki. 
General Nowetzki, a Polish officer-highly es- 
teemed by his countrymen, and who weuld pro- 
bably have taken an active part with them, was 
killed by mistake. He was passing in a coach 
and being met by a party of insurgents and 
his name hastily inquired after, the insurgents 


in it, then pushed forward, dagger in hand, to mistook it for that of Lowetzki, the Russian 


his closet, for the purpose of despatching him | 
The Grand Duke, how- | 


General, Commandant of Warsaw, and in- 
stantly fired a volley into the coach which de- 
prived him of life. ‘The conspirators having 
become masters of the artillery, and other im- 
portant implements of war contained in the 
arsenal, soon cleared the whole city of War- 
saw of the Russians, and remained masters of 
the place. Particular search had been every 
where made after General Roznietzki, the late 
president of the military commission, by whom 
the case of the thirty students had been inves- 
tigated ; but he was no where to be found.— 
He had effected his escape by disguising 
himself with a cloak and an old hat of his 





servant. After the evacuation of Warsaw by 
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the Russians, the movement against them 
ceased to have the character of a mere con- 
spiracy, and an universal rising of the inhabi- 
tants of Warsaw took place. With the ex- 
ception of a few native officers who bad so 
deeply implicated themselves in the misdeeds 


of the tyrant Constantine as to stand no chance | 
of forgiveness on the part of their infuriated | 


countrymen, and who therefore had thought it 
prudent to fly, not a single Pole of any condition 
thought of quitting Warsaw. 

The prisons in Warsaw, which had been 


lately filled with victims of the spying system | 
resorted to by the Grand Duke, were thrown | 
open, and their inmates instantly prepared to | 


assist in their country’s cause. Materials 
were supplied in sufficient :bundance from the 
arsenal to arm a large portion of the popula- 
tion of Warsaw, and on the evening of the 


80th of October, forty thousand Poles were | 
equipped and ready to take the field, independ- | 


ent of the regular Polish regiments which 
soon after formed an army of no unimposing 
kind. Meanwhile every house lately in the 
occupation of obnoxious Russians, was attack- 
ed by the populace, who broke every article 


of furniture, throwing the fragments out of 


the windows into the streets. The Grand 
Duke's late spies were hunted with singular 
perseverance, and some of them brought out 
of their hiding-places, and massacred in the 
streets. A great desire was manifested to 
take hold of the Grand Duke's barber, one 
Markoff, who had enriched himself by turning 
informer against his other customers, and re- 


porting to his chief patron not only all he saw | 


and heard, but also a great deal of invention 
besides. 


found a very useful personage by such a man 


as the Grand Duke, ever anxious to pry into | 
| opinion and confidence of his countrymen ina 


other people's thoughts and concerns, and to 
visit with severity and terror any complaint 
or criticism on the arbitrary rule by which he 
is thoroughly convinced that the whole of 
mankind ought to be governed. Markoff paid 
dearly for the favour he had enjoyed and the 
wealth he had accumulated through its means. 
He was seized by the populace, dragged into 
the streets, and there beaten to death. His 
furniture was entirely destroyed, as well as 
the splendid house his ill-earned riches had 
enabled him to raise. 

Under such circumstances, Warsaw neces- 
sarily remained fora few days a scene of anar- 
chy and confusion. Some of its principle in- 
habitants, however, assembled at last to con- 
sult on what ought to be done. Among them 
were the Counts Czartorinski and Sorboweffs- 
ki, Generals Pazzi and Clopitzki, and Mr. 
Nienoceniecz. They resolved upon sending 
a deputation to the Grand Duke, who had en- 
camped himself with most of his Russians a 
few miles from Warsaw, to request that he 


| fortunately not attended to. 


This barber had, like another Figa- 
ro, raised himself to the station nearly of J/ | 
factotum della citta, and therefore had been | 


| would place himself at the head of the Polish 
/movement. This ill-judged step, taken in a 
hurry of the moment, and which the Polish 
nation would afterwards have had deeply to 
deplore if the Grand Duke had assented, was 
In the state of 
irritation in which Constantine found himself 
at that moment, his natural inclination 
prompted a refusal, which was perhaps deem- 
ed still more expedient from a suspicion that 
the proposal was only meant to covera design 
of taking possession of his person and wreaking 
signal vengeance on him for the many wrongs 
of which the Poles had to complain. So si- 
multaneous had been the general rising, and 
so circumscribed the circle of the originai 
| conspirators, that most of the influential men 
|in Warsaw, however favourably disposed 
towards any movement by which it was in- 
tended to liberate Poland from the Russian 
yoke, were quite taken by surprise, and hard- 
ly knew what course to pursue. On the arri- 
val of the Grand Duke's answer, however, 
they immediately proceeded to form a Provi- 
sional Government, and to adopt every prac- 
ticable means for the purpose of restoring pub- 
lic order in some degree, and directing ina 
methodical way the line of conduct which cir- 
| cumstances seemed to prescribe. A kind of 
national guard was formed, chiefly composed 
of young students and respectable household- 
| ers, and parties of these paraded the streets 
and enjoined the populace to that kind of be- 
haviour on the part of all which it was impor- 
tant to observe. The organization of the new 
order of things, and the measures adopted for 
the defence of the place, and the military ope- 
rations that would become inevitable, took up 
some days. General Klopitzki was by una- 
nimous consent, chosen commander-in-chief 
of the army and proposed as Dictator. Klo- 
pitzki enjoyed at that time perhaps, the good 


greater degree than any one who could be 
thought of as a qualified person for an office 
to which a power so unlimited was, for a time, 
to devolve. His military talents were held in so 
high an estimation as to have even excited the 
jealousy of the Grand Duke Constantine, who 
prides himself excessively on his knowledge 
and skill in military concerns. This jealousy 
Constantine betrayed on many occasions in 
which Klopitzki was concerned. Its rancour 
was heightened by the knowledge that the 
Polish general professed political sentiments 
greatly at variance with those duties of blind 
submission which Constantine exacts from all 
who are placed under his own authority, and 
considers as every where indispensable in the 
governed towards their governors. One day 
the Grand Duke abruptly observed to Gene- 
ral Klopitzki, in the presence and hearing of a 
very numerous staff, that his (Klopitzki’s) re- 
giment did not march well. Klopitzki felt 
the insult as well as the injustice of the cen- 
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gure, and warmly answered, that it was pre- 
cisely the step at which he had entered Sara- 

;" under a great Captain (Napoleon,) who 
did not find fault with the mode of marching 
of his soldiers. Klopitzki immediately after 
petitioned the Emperor for leave to retire from 
the mijitary service. The Emperor was un- 
willing to lose the services of so meritorious 
an officer, and hesitated long before he would 
grant him permission to withdraw ; But Klo- 
pitzki persisted in his determination, and the 
Emperor yielded, on condition that he would 
swear never to take up arms against his coun- 
try. Klopitzki complied with this desire of 
the Emperor, and has in fact rigorously 
maintained his oath. 

In the early part of December, the Grand 
Duke, whose head-quarters were still about 
three miles beyend Belvedere, sent to the pro- 
visional authorities at Warsaw, to know what 
the wishes of the Polish nation were. A de- 
putation, composed of four persons—Princes 
Lubetzki and Czartorinski, and Messrs. Lem- 
teff and Ostrofi—was therefore sent to submit 
to him formally the following demands in the 
name of the Polish nation:—The observance 
of the Constitution exactly as it had been 
framed under the Emperor Alexander,t and 
the restitution to the kingdom of Poland of 
the Polish provinces which were taken and 
annexed to Russia previously to the great act 
of dismemberment in 1795. The deputation 
were instructed also to request that the Rus- 
sian corps which was in Lithuania should not 
advance for the purpose of attempting to put 
down the Poles by force of arms. ‘To these 
terms the Grand Duke declared that he did 
not feel averse ; but he also said that he did 
not think he should be warranted in subserib- 
ing to them before he received especial power 
from the Emperor, as the lawful King of Po- 
land, to do so. 

Some Polish regiments had, from the mere 
habit of military obedience, followed Constan- 
tine, and had encamped with all the Russian 
troops. Constantine was really unwilling to 
come to blows with the Poles both because he 
thought it possible to conciliate them by an 
appearance of concession to their wishes, and 
because he could neither rely on the fidelity 
of his Polish regiments, nor on the sufficiency 
of his Russian troops, should he be left to the 
eupport of the latter, and compelled to act 
against the former joined to the armed popula- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
on sending the Polish regiments back to War- 
saw, and on giving winter-quarters to the Rus- 
sian soldiers, before the extreme severity of 
the season had set in, in a part of the country 
where there was less fear of privation and at- 
tack from the enemy than where he had taken 
up his temporary quarters. In dismissing his 


“s Klopitzki commanded at the taking of Sara- 


+ Constantine had made a dead letter of it ever 
since he had assumed the government of Poland. 
Musewm.—V ol. XIX. 
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Polish troops, Constantine addressed a letter 
to the Provisional Government, stating, that 
as he had no hostile intentions towards the 
Poles, so he hoped the Provisional Govera- 
ment would not think of sending any troops 
for the purpose of preventing the retreat of the 
Russians. 

One of the earliest precautions taken by the 
Provisional Government was that of seeuring 
the submission of two important fortresses near 
Warsaw, Madlen and Zamosk, against which 
powerful detachments were sent. The garri- 
sons surrendered without making any resist- 
ance whatever, although they had strict orders 
to reduce the fortresses to heaps of ruins if 
they ‘saw the impossibility of maintaining pos- 
session of them. The Russians who were in 
garrison in these fortresses were made prison- 
ers of war. Sufficient ammunition was found in 
them for three campaigns, and provisions, 
cloth, uniforms, and artillery enough to pro- 
vide for two thousand men. A corps of War- 
saw students had headed the expedition 
against these fortresses, and gained great cre- 
dit among their countrymen for the spirited 
manner in which they behaved. 

While the Provisional Government thought 
it expedient to prepare for the events of mili- 
tary operations in defence of the national li- 
| berty which the Polish patriots were determin- 

ed to maintain or die for, consultations were 
| held among those who had now become the 
leaders of the national cause, as to the means 
wh ch ought to be pursued with the view, if 
| possible, of gaining the wished-for object with 
|out hazarding the issue on the chances ofa 
war. It was determined that Prince Lubetzki 
| should proceed to St. Petersburgh at the head 
}of a deputation of a hundred natiomal dele- 
| gates, for the purpose of submitting to Nicho- 
! 

| 








las the wish of the Polish nation that he should 
| continue to reign over Poland, on the condi- 
| tions lately proposed to the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, and which that Prince had referred 
to his brother. The Emperor, however, refus- 
|ed to receive the deputation in a formal man- 
jner, and declared that he would hear of no re- 
| presentations if his sovereign authority was 
| not, in the first instance, fully acknowledged, 
land the Polish nation would not consent to 
| throw themselves entirely on his clemency.— 
| He also declared his willingness to pardon his 
| rebel subjects,”’ with the exception of those 
|qwho had been the chief promoters of the revo- 
‘lution. Ina word Nicholas desired the Poles 
!to place themselves at onee in that state of 
slavery from which they had made a desperate 


| effort to extricate themselves, and left them 


|completely in the dark as to whether it would 
| be his good pleasure that any measures should 
lbe subsequently adopted for their political 
amelioration. So arrogant and insulting a 
| proceeding could not be brooked by a people 
who were determined to obtain independence 
,or die, and preparations were actively made 
‘every where to defend their country. 
No. 110—U 
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On the 21st of December the appointment 
of General Klopitzki as Dictator of Poland 
was regularly proposed in the Senate ; and so 
general seemed the conviction as to the neces- 
sity of investing him with full powers under 
the existing circumstances of the country, that 
of one hundred and nine votes there was only 
one against him, making a majority of one 
hundred and seven in favour of the proposi- 
tion. This election was in fact again hailed 
with enthusiasm by the inhabitants of Warsaw, 
and a general illumination took place in the 
evening, expressive of the public joy on the 
occasion. Klopitzki lost no time in forming a 
council of government, and adopted every pos- 
sible means for the purpose of placing the ar- 
my on a fully efficient footing, by bringing to- 
gether all the Polish regiments and their de- 
tachments scattered about the Duchy, and in- 
creasing their numbers by the addition of new 
enlistments. Of these latter there was no 
scarcity. Men of all conditions and ages pray- 
ed to be allowed to fight their country’s battles, 
and many of the volanteers brought money 
with them, which they prayed the government 
to accept and employ for the public service.— 
Public donations, indeed, poured in on every 
side. Nobles, merchants, tradesmen, farmers, 
peasants, and labourers of all descriptions, 
brought to the public treasury all that they 
could afford to give, so that the national cause 
ran no risk of failure through any want of pe- 
cuniary means to defray the expenses neces- 
sary for its defence. Among the namberless 
givers were seventy-eight Jews, who brought 
the sum of twenty-eight thousand florins, rais- 
ed among themselves. When Jews make 
such a sacrifice for a political cause, that cause 
must indeed be a just one! Patriotic societies 
were formed in different parts of the town for 
the purpose of procuring uniforms, linen, and 
every necessary equipment to poor people 
wishing to enlist as soldiers, and for that of 
taking care of their wives and children when 
away doing duty for their country. Manufac- 
turers of arms furnished the arsenal gratuitous- 
ly. Tailors worked gratis in making clothes for 
the recruits and the army, and societies were 
formed of ladies of the first, as well as other 
ranks, for the purpose of supplying the hos- 
pitals with every possible requisite for those 
who should be wounded in their country’s 
eause. Cannon and muskets were articles 
with which Warsaw was by no means sufii- 
ciently provided to enter ona campaign with one 
hundred thousand men, which was likely to 
prove an arduous one. The greatest exertions 
were therefore made, both by the public and 
the government, for the purpose of increasing 
the supplies. All the old belis of churches, 
and almost all the iron railing attached tq the 
houses and gardens were sent to the foundries. 

On the 19th of January General Amiski 
unexpectedly arrived at Warsaw, and imme- 
diately received the command of a division of 
the Polish army. This brave patriot had been 
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formerly unsuccessful in a conspiracy which 
he had formed in Warsaw for the expulsion of 
the Russians. The plot was discovered, but 
the General was informed of ‘this in time to 
put himself out of the reach of Russian au- 
thority. He fled to the Duchy of Posen, (Prus- 
sian Poland,) his native country, where he 
sought safety ; but being claimed by the Rus- 
sian authorities in Warsaw, he was given up 
by the King of Prussia, on condition that, in 
the event of his being condemned to any pa- 


| nishment, it should undergo execution in the 


Prussian dominion. The general was tried by 
a Court-Martial, found guilty, and sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment. He was then 
sent to Prussia, where he was confined within 
the fortress of Glogau. Five years had elaps- 
ed since General Amiski had been consigned 
to this state prison, when he heard of the glo- 
rious revolution in Warsaw. To obtain his 
liberation by asking it would have been more 
impracticable atsuch a moment than at any 
other: he therefore determined to try every 
means to effect his escape. One day while 
walking on the rampart, he observed a wagon, 
which was bringing some prisoners to the for- 
tress, and it occurred to him that it might be 
made the instrument of his escape. He 
went up tothe driver, and, in an apparently 
careless manner, him which road he 
took on going out of the fortress. The dri- 
ver said he took the road to Posen. The 
general watched the wagon and the driver 
with the utmost attention, and observing the 
latter go into a room, for the purpose of taking 
his discharge, and the coast perfectly clear, he 
lost no time in getting into the wagon, at the 
bottom of which he concealed himself among 
some straw. The conductor returned soon af- 
ter, and left the fortress with the wagon; be- 
ing well known to the people on duty, no one 
thought of making any search or inquiry, so 
that the General passed safely through all the 
gates of the fortress. When about a couple 
of miles distant from the fortress, in a lonely 
place, he came out of his concealment, and 
called to the driver to stop. The poor fellow 
was thrown into great consternation, and did 
not at first know what was most advisable 
to be done ; but he was at last prevailed upon 
by the General to accept some money and put 
the best face he could on the matter. When 
they arrived near Posen, the General quitted 
the wagon, and instantly proceeded, over 
hedges, ditches, and cross roads, to an estate 
of his own not far distant, where his people, 
on recognizing him, supplied him with a swift 
horse, with which he was fortunate enough to 
reach Warsaw. 

Towards the end of January, it was report- 
ed that General Klopitzki talked of resigning 
the Dictatorship, and many anxious surmises 
were made as to his motive in deserting the 
national cause at so critical amoment. Klo- 
pitzki had been for some time in correspondence 
with Prince Lubetzki, the minister of finance, 


asked 








who, it will be remembered, had been sent to 
the Emperor at the head of a deputation, and 
who was detained at St. Petersburgh by the 
Imperial commands. The utmost endeavours 
had, it is now generally admitted, been used 
by the Emperor to shake Klopitzki’s fidelity to 
the cause of his country, and although they 
did not succeed in prevailing on him to betray 
its interests, they did convince him that to a 
certain extent his duty bound him to Nicholas, 
and he ought not to direct the councils of a 
nation who would soon have to draw the sword 
against that Sovereign, never to sheath it 
again until the Russians had withdrawn all 
claims of conquest or sovereignty over Poland. 
Klopitzki was pressed by the Senate to explain 
what his real sentiments and intentions were, 
and it was suggested to him that if he felt the 
slightest doubt as to his ability of performing 
with all due energy the duties which the na- 
tion, in the plenitude of its confidence, had in- 
trusted to him, it was of importance that he 
should withdraw at once. Klopitzki acquiesced 
in the necessity of acting with promptitude, 
and having acknowledged that he did entertain 
some doubt of his ability to serve his country 
as was expected of him ai such a juncture, he 
declared it was his intention to resign the 
Dictatorship. This declaration was followed 


by a manifesto, containing his formal act of | 


resignation, and recommending the immediate 
formation of a Provisional Government, which, 
in fact, was appointed by the Senate on the 
same day. It was also determined to elect 


by vote of the Senators, a Commander-in-Chief 


of the army, and four candidates offered them- 
selves for that post: Prince Michael Radzivil, 
who had seventy-seven votes, General Bou- 


kowetzki, who had eighteen votes, General | 
Wessenoff who had eight votes, and General | 


Shembetzk, who had six votes. Prince Rad- 


zivil was therefore the Generalissimo. 


Klopitzki's scruples in continuing to exercise 
the Dictatorship most probably arose from his | 


knowledge of the fact, that the dethronement 


of Nicholas as King of Poland was about to be 
proposed in the Senate, and would infallibly 
That he had been in correspondence 
with the Emperor was placed beyond a doubt, 
by the publication of a letter addressed to him | 
by General Graboffski, the contents of which 
had somehow or other transpired, and were 
The following is a 


pass. 


admitted as authentic. 
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But 


the Poles had ceased to feel any wish for ne- 
gotiation, and gave a memorable answer to the 
| Autocrat’s denunciation, by formally expe!- 
| ling him and his race from the throne of Po- 
|land. The act of dethronement was proposed 
in the Senate by Count Soltyk. It was dis- 
| cussed and decided in one sitting, not a sing}e 
voice having been raised against the proposi- 
}tion. Each of the Senators who voted was re- 
quired to sign his name to the declaration, that 
| Europe might see by the subsequent publica- 
| tion of that act the unanimity which had exist- 
|ed on the subject, and the firm conviction of 
| the principal men in Poland, that the Muscovite 
race was unworthy of reigning over that coun- 
} try. 
| “The proclamation of Nicholas was followed 
by orders to the army in Lithuania to advance 
| towards Warsaw, after being joined by rein- 
| forcements and detachments from various 
| parts, and Diebitsch was appointed to take the 
}command against the Poles. No time was 
| lost by the Polish government to put things in 
| an efficient posture of defence. A regular army 
| of seventy thousand infantry and twenty thou- 
sand cavalry was speedily in the field, with 
one hundred pieces wtillery, and aided by 
twenty thousand irre, ular troops. The Rus- 
sians counted eighty thousand infantry, fifteen 
| thousand cavalry, and twenty thousand Cos- 
| sacks, with four hundred pieces of artillery, 
which gave them an immense advantage over 
| the Poles. But this was in a great measure 
counterbalanced by the great superiority of the 
| Polish cavalry over the Russians, and by ad- 
vantages of greater activity and military skill, 
as well as those which naturally accrued from 
their fighting on their own soil, All Europe 
has witnessed the brave efforts of the Poles, 
and is convinced of the superiority of their 
moral resources over their barbarous invaders. 
| It is impossible that they should again pass 
‘under the yoke of the Russians. They have 
shown themselves a nation at least as powerful 
as their late masters, and they would no longer 
degrade only themselves by submitting once 
more to their despotism. Russia will, no 
doubt, make great efforts to wipe off the stain 
which her arms have almost invariable incurred 
| by the present campaign. We shall probably 
| hear again of hundreds of thousands of men in 
| preparation, and other overwhelming means to 








copy of it :-—‘‘ General, I am commanded to | be employed ; and we shall see plenty of ma- 
inform you that the Emperor has received your | nifestos, full of large numbers and big words 


propositions, and has seen with satisfaction the 
You will be 


speedily informed of his designs by his procla- 


sentiments you therein express. 


mation to the Polish nation. 


| But to this ridiculous charlatanism of the Mus- 

covite barbarians Europe is accustomed. Eve- 
| ry one is by this time aware of the immense 
| difference there is between the numbers that 





| Russia puts into her manifestos and those she 
|sends into the field. Her finances, besides, 
are not in a condition to allow her to make any 


It would be needless to transcribe here the 
proclamation of Nicholas referred to in Grabof- 
fiski’s letter. It has appeared in all the news- 


papers of this country and of the Continent, | great expenses fora war. The army she sent 
and shows what the Poles had to expect from | into Poland this year has been so ill used and 
any attempts to make the autocrat listen to | weakened, that another at least equal to it 
reason, in which entire submission was not | must be raised if the conquest of that country 
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is to be persevered in. But without some great | 
pecuniary aid, such a force is not to be raised. 
Whichever way we view the question, it is 
most gratifying to find that provided the Poles 
are animated by the same spirit—and of this 
there can be little doubt—they will gain their 
national independence, and teach the arrogant 
barbarians of the North, that they must no 
longer think of thrusting their insolent dicta- 
tion into the concerns of the civilized world. 
el 

sign Quarterly Review. 


From the Fore 


HISTORY OF THE POLISH LEGIONS IN 
ITALY." 

Gexerat Domprowsxt was one of the 
principal officers who had fought under Kos- 
ciuszko, in the last war of Polish indepen- 
dence, against the Russians and Prussians in 
1794. He left his country, after the taking of 
Warsaw, and repaired first to Berlin and after- 
wards to Paris, where a number of Poles had 
assembled and held their meetings at the Ho- 
tel Diesbach, endeavouring to induce the Di- 
rectory to some resolution, or at least demon- 
stration, in favour of the reintegration of Po- 
land. The French however, 
having made peace with Prussia, could not 
openly give umbrage to the latter power, and 
replied to the Polish refugees by evasive 
werds. Dombrowski having no confidence in 
these intrigues, bethought himself of another 
project. In October, 1796, he laid before the 
Directory a plan for raising a Polish legion in 
which the refugees might enlist, and which 
would be swelled by deserters from the Aus- 
trian service. By this means the nucleus of 
a Polish army would be formed to act under 
the orders of France until an opportunity 
should be given it to re-conquer Poland. The 
plan was advantageous to the 
French government, but the French constitu- 
tion forbade the enlistment of foreign troops 
in the service of the Republic. To evade this 
difficulty, the Directory said “they would 
endeavour to prevail on their good allies, the 
Cisalpine Republic, which Bonaparte had 
just formed at Milan, to take the Polish Le- 
gion into their pay,’ thus saddling the Italians 
with the expense of a corps, which was to | 
serve, however, under the orders of the French 
generals, and assist in their campaigns. Dom- 
browski repaired to Milan, and the general-in- 
chief of the army of Italy, Bonaparte, referred 
him to the Lombard Congress. A convention 
was signed in January, 1797, by which the 
Polish corps was taken into the pay of Lom- 
bardy. They were to be commanded in their 
own language, to have their own national uni- 
form, but to wear the French Cockade. Two 
battalions were formed at first, but the num- 
ber was soon increased to four, amounting to 
more than three thousand men. 


government, 


considered 





” * Histoire des Legions Polonaises en Italie, sous 
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The first services of these Polish auxiliaries 
were required against the Republie of Venice, 
the fall of which reflected but little credit on 
the French cause. Colonel Liberadzki was 
killed in entering Verona, where an insurree- 
tion had broken out. The Poles fought brave- 
ly on every oecasion, and they, as well as our 
author, a Pole himself, never seem to have 
doubted for a moment the justice of any ag- 
gression in which the French were engaged. 


| Themselves the victims of oppression in their 
|own country, they became the unreflecting 


instruments of a parallel injustice in other 
lands. Thus moral evil perpetuates itself. 
The Polish Legion, after the fail of Venice 


'and the peace of Campoformio, was stationed 


at Rimini, on the frontiers of the remaining 
Papal territory, than at peace with the French 
and Cisalpine republics. On the 22d of De- 
cember, 1797, a revolt broke out in the neigh- 
bouring town of Pesaro: a troop of armed pa- 
triots, as they were then called, attacked the 
garrison, took pe ssession of the military posts, 
and arrested the commandant and the Roman 
governor, Monsignor Saluzzo. ‘The latter sent 
a to General Dombrowski, as the 
officer of a friendly power, requesting his in- 
tervention. Dombrowski answered, “ that 
being in the service of a neutral power, he 
could not order his troops to advance beyond 
the frontiers of the Roman territory, bat that 
if the governor thought his life in danger, he 
would, on his personal responsibility, give him 
the assistance humanity required;’’ and he 
sent the second battalion of his Legion, toge- 
ther with a thousand Cisalpine infantry and 
The sequel is 
those transac- 


message 


cavalry, under general Lecehi 
and characteristic of 


we quote M. Chodzko’s words. 


curious 
tions : 
“ The papal troops (not the msurgents) were 
driven from all their posts; the governor (who 
had required the general's friendly assistance) 
and some hundreds of men were made prisoners 
of war; and two pieces of cannon, a vast quan- 
tity of ammunition and stores fell into the 
hands of the Italian and Polish troops. A pro- 
visional municipality was installed, a civie 
guard formed, &c. The papal troops seeing 
this, retreated to Fano and Urbino; but Gene- 
ral Leechi pursued them even there, and found 
the population (so says our author) tired of the 


| pontificial yoke, and preferring the new go- 


vernment of the conqueror and the strict dis- 
cipline of the republican troops to the vexations 
of the papal soldiers. Deputations from the 
Adriatic provinces came to General Dombrow- 
ski, requesting to be occupied by the victo- 
rious army. ‘Their wishes were speedily grant- 
ed.’'—vol. ii. pp. 47--43. 

It may be remarked, that this violation of 
the Roman territory took place before the 
tumult at Rome on the 27th of December, in 
which the French general Duphot, was killed, 
and which served afterwards as a pretext for 
the invasion of the whole Roman territory by 
the French in February, 1798. It is but jus- 
tice also toobserve, that Bonaparte had noshare 








in these transactions, he being then in Egypt. | 
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were assembled in the latter country, forming 


The Poles marched to Rome with the French | altogether a body of nearly fifteen thousand 


army under Berthier. There the pageant of 
a republic was got up on the Capitol, and 
Roman consuls appointed. Sut the country- 
people were not so easily persuaded : two for- 
midable revolts broke out, one at Frosinone 
and Ferentino, the other near Terracina. The 
Poles were sent, with some French troops, to 
put down the insurrection. Frosinone was 
burnt, Terracina was pillaged, the insurgents 
were slaughtered without mercy: “ The bay- 
onet of the republicans cleared the earth of 
them.” 
he calls the Italian country-people who fought 
for their homes and their country against the 
intrusion of insolent foreigners—he calls them 
in every instance rebels! The Roman, Nea- 


litan, Tuscan peasantry, rebels against the 
, y Ss } 


French ! Suwarrow, if we recollect right, in 
? ~ 


1794, called the Poles rebels against Russia. 


We cannot follow our author in the narrative 
of similar horrors during the whole of that and 
next year, 1799. From Rome the Poles and 
French went on to Naples. Similar insurrec- 
tions or rebellions broke out, and similar means 
were adopted to quell them. Sessa, Traetto, 
Castelforte, were taken by storm, the people 
slaughtered without mercy, the towns burnt, 
the walls razed. The same scenes took place 
on the return of the army to the North, in 
passing through Tuscany, where another in- 
surrection had broken out at Arezzo and Cor- 
tona. The Poles being generally in the ad- 
vance, were mostly sent against the insurgents 
Brave to rashness, stern and uncompromising, 
they appeared among the t rrified Italians as 
the ministers of republication wrath, and left 
behind them a fearful remembrance. When 
in cantonments, however, they preserved a 
strict discipline, and being Catholies they at- 


tended to their religious duties, different in | 


this from their allies, the French. 
In June, 1799, we find the Polish Legion 


engaged at the terrible battle of La Trebbia, | 


against their old enemy Suwarrow, who had, 
as if by magic, been transported from the banks 
of the Vistula to those of the Po. The Poles, 
animated by national hatred, fought like lions 
during those three days: they lost one half 
of their numbers. The French were obliged to 
retire towards Genoa. The Polish Legion was 
again engaged at the murderous battle of Novi, 
on the 15th of August, 1799. 
that disastrous campaign the Legion, reduced 


to eight hundred men, was stationed at Mar- | 


seilles, where it recruited to fill up its thinned 


ranks. 
The following year (1800) Bonaparte re- 


sumed the command, and victory smiled once | 


more on the French. The Polish troops were 
not present at Marengo, but they fought against 
the Austrians at Peschiera and Legnago. Af- 


ter the conclusion of the armistice which led to 
the peace of Luneville in 1801, the two Polish 
Legions, that of the Dauube and that of Italy, 





Such are Mr. Chodzko’s words, and | 


At the end of | 


,men. The greater part of them was afterwards 
|embarked at Leghorn and Genoa under the 
command of Jablonowski, and sent to St. Do- 
mingo, where they almost all perished in that 
| disastrous expedition! of those who remained 
in Italy, some entered the service of the Ita- 
lian Republic, and some that of Naples, after 
the second invasion of that kingdom by the 
French. ‘Such, after five years hard fight- 
ing in the service of France, were the fate and 
the reward of the Polish Legions.’’—vol. ii. p. 
323. 

Dombrowski remained in Italy. He had 
never during his foreign campaigns lost sight 
of the prospects of his native country. He 
was continually making plans, more sanguine 
than practicable, for bringing about the re-es- 
tablishment of Poland; but his schemes, on 
being submitted to cool-headed statesmen, ap- 
peared shorn of all their brilliant colouring, 
and were rejected. The first project of Dom- 
browski was laid before the cabinet of Berlin 
in March, 1796. Init he proposed to begin 
| the revolution in Austrian Poland ; that Prussia 
should march her troops into those provinces 
under the pretence of maintaining order, drive 
the Russians beyond the Dniester, and lastly 
establish a Prussian prince on the constitution 
al throne of Poland. 

Dombrowski’s second plan was still more 
hazardous and romantic. He proposed, in 
1797, to march with his Legion from the 
| Venetiun states into Austria Croatia, deceive 
the Austrian troops by a feint, then throw 
himself into the Turkish territory, and after 
crossing Servia, enter Bukowina and Gallit- 
| zia, there to stir up insurrection. The French 
| government, it was observed, would not be 
/compromised by this movement, in which it 
could always deny having taken any part.” — 
vol. ii. p. 327, et segg. The Directory approved 
of the plan, and sent it to Bonaparte, but that 
general had just signed the preliminaries of 
Leoben with Austria! it was now necessary to 
be circumspect towards the latter power, and 
Dombrowski proposed to make common canse 
with Austria against Russia and Prussia, and 
to place the Archduke Charles on the throne 
of Poland. This plan was sent, in 1798, to 
General Bernadotte, the French ambassador at 


Vienna. 
In July, 1800, another project was lai@ by 


| Dombrowski before Bonaparte. It was to 
march rapidly with the Polish Legions from 
ithe Rhine to Egra in Bohemia, and thence 
through Moravia into Gallitzia, surprising the 
| Austrians, and hoisting the standard of Polish 
independence. At the general peace a com- 
| pensation might be given to Prussia in Ger- 
| many, and to Russia in Turkey, forthe loss of 

their respective shares in Poland.—p. 281. 
But enough of these dreams. Dombrowski 
lived long enough to think them so himself. 
That brave veteran, after repairing to Napo- 
U2 
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leon's camp in 1806, and contributing to the | 


formation of the Dutchy of Warsaw, retired to 
Posen, where he enjoyed a short period of re- 
pose. He was again in the field in the famous 
campaign of 1812; and in that of the following 
year, after the death of Poinatowski, he led 
the remains of the Polish army across the 
Rhine. After the peace the Emperor Alexan- 
der named him Senator Palatine of the new 
kingdom of Poland, with the decoration of the 
White Eagle. Dombrowski was now past sixty, 
and his health was seriously impaired by con- 
stant fatigue and the wounds he had received. 
He retired to his estate of Winagora, in Prus- 
sian Poland, where he died, in the midst of his 


family, in June, 1818, one year after Koscius- | 


ko's death. He desired to be buried in the 
uniform he had worn during his Italian cam- 
paigns. 

« A short time before his death, General Dom- 
browski, conversing with an officer formerly 
under his orders, expressed his bitter regret at 
seeing that all the efforts, the sacrifices made, 
the bravery displayed by the Poles in the ser- 
vice of the various chiefs who had led them to 
combat, had been of no avail to their own 
country. ‘ What have we to hope,’ exclaimed 
he, ‘ or rather, what have we not to fear? I see 
no ties between the scattered parts of Poland, 


and no security against the chances of future | 


events. Had Napoleon, after escaping from 
Elba, carried his es ugles again to the banks of 
the Vistula, what would have been the conse- 
quence unto Poland? More bloodshed, more 
combats, more vic but as for 
dence or liberty—never! Whosoever he be 
for whein the Poles have broken their spears, 
what advantage did they derive either from 
wictory or defeat? Feeble because disunited, 
what conditions can they expect from the win- 
ner in the great game’ None but what his 
own policy may suggest to him to prescribe. . . 
What matters the yoke under which weare now 


lms } 


bent? Whoever be the prince, whatever the go- | 


vernment, let the Poles be united in sympathy, 
in their wishes, in their opi nions—let them be 
united even in serving the sovereign who rules 
them at present. One day, perhaps, one day, 
if fortune, who has given him the empire, were 
to avert her face from him, Poland might then 

recover its independence, and acknowledge no | 
other king but the one it should freely choose.’ 


The lesson we «derive from the whole of | 


this melancholy narrative, and which becomes 
doubly important at the present moment, is, 
that xno people ought to trust to foreigners for 
the regeneration of their country. 
———g>——- 
From the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


POPPING THE QUESTION 


Tuenre is no more delicate step in life than 
the operation designated by the elegant phrase 
I have selected for the title of my present lu- 
cubration. Much winding and caution, and 
previous sounding, is necessary when you 
have got a favour to ask of a great man. It 
is ten chances to one that he takes it into his 
head to consider your request exhorbitant, and 


indepen- 


‘| barrassment are amusing 


Popping “the Question. 


to make this the pretext for shaking off what 
| he naturally considers a cumbersome append- 
age to his state—a man who has a claim upon 
his good offices. But this hazard is nothing 
in comparison with the risk you run in laying 
yourself at the mercy of a young gipsy, fond- 
er of fun and frolic than any thing in life. 
Even though she loves you with the whole of 
her little heart, she possesses a flow of spirits, 
and woman's ready knack of preserving ap- 
pearances ; and though her bosom may heave 
responsive to your stammering tale, she will 
lure you on with kind complacent looks, until 
you have told “ your pitiful story,” and thea 
laugh in your face for your pains. 

It is not this either that I meant to express. 
Men are not cowards because they see distinct- 
ly the danger that lies before them. Whena 
person has coolness sufficient to appreciate its 
full extent, he has in general either self-pos- 
session enough to back out of the scrape, or, 
if it is inevitable, to march with due resigna- 
tion to meet his fate. In like manner, it is not 
that poor Pillgarlick, the lover, has a clear 
notion (persons in his condition are rarely 
troubled with clear notions) of what awaits 
him, but he feels a kind of choking about the 
neck of his heart, a hang-dog inclination to go 
backwards instead of forwards, a check, a sud- 
den stop in all his functions. He knows not 
how to look, or what to say. His fine plan, 
arranged with much happy enthusiasm, 
when sitting alone in his arm-chair, after a 
good dinner, and two or three ¢! 


so 


classes of wine, 
in the uncertain glimmering of twilight, with 
his feet upon the fender, proves quite imprac- 
ticable. Either it has escaped his memory al- 
together, or the conversation perversely takes 
a turn totally different from that by which he 
| hoped tolead the fair one from indifferent topics 
to thoughts ofa tenderer complexion, and thus, 
by fine degrees, (he watching, all the time, 
| how she was affected, in order to be sure of 
| his bottom, before he makes the plunge.) to 
| insinuate his confession, just at the moment 
that he knows it will be well received. 

The desperate struggles and flounderings by 
| which some endeavour to get out of their em- 
enough. We re- 
| member to have been much delighted the first 
time we heard the history of the wooing of a 
noble lord, now no more, narrated. His lord- 
ship was a man of talents and enterprise, of 
stainless pedigree, and a fair rent-roll, but the 
veriest slave of bashfulness. Like all timid 
and quiet men, he was very susceptible, and 
very constant, as long as he was in the habit 
of seeing the object of his affections daily. He 
chanced, at the beginning of an Edinburgh 
winter, to lose his heart to Miss ; and as 
their families were in the habits of intimacy, 
he had frequent opportunities of meeting with 
her. He gazed and sighed incessantly—a very 
Dumbiedikes, but that he had a larger allow- 
ance of brain; he followed everywhere; he 
felt jealous, uncomfortable, savage, if she look- 














ed even civilly at another; and yet, notwith- 
standing his stoutest resolutions—notwithstand- 
ing the encouragement afforded him by the 
lady, a woman of sense, who saw what his lord- 
ship would be at, esteemed his character, was 
superior to girlish affectation, and made every 
advance consistent with womanly delicacy— 
the winter was fast fading into spring, and he 
had not yet got his mouth opened. Mamma 
at list lost all patience; and one day, when 
his lordship was taking his usual lounge in the 
drawing-room, silent, or uttering an occasional 
monosy!lable, the good lady abruptly left the 
room, and locked the pairinalone. When his 
lordship, on assaying to take his leave, dis- 
covered the predicament in which he stood, a 
desperate fit of resolution seized him. Miss 
sat bending most assiduously over her needle, 
adeep blush on her cheek. His lordship, ad- 
vanced towards her, but, losing heart by the 
way, passed on in silence to the other end 
of the room. He returned to the charge, but 
again without effect. At last, nerving him- 
eelf like one about to spring a powder-mine, 
he stopped short before her—‘‘ Miss , will 
you marry me ?’’—*‘ With the greatest pleasure, 
my lord,” was the answer, given in a low, 
somewhat timid, but unfaltering voice, while 
a deeper crimson suffused the face of the speak- 
er. Anda right good wife she made to him. 

Some gentlemen, equally nervous, and un- 
aided by such a discriminating and ingenuous 
mamma, have recourse to the plan of wooing 
by proxy. This isasystem which I can by no 
means recommend. Ifa male agent be em- | 
ployed, there is great danger, that, before he | 
is aware, he begins tu plead for himself. Talk- 
ing of love, even in the abstract, with a wo- 
man, is a ticklish matter. Emotions are awak- 
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prehend. Grave, emaciated, sallow divines, 
who never look the person in the face whom 
they address—who never speak above their 
breath—who sit on the uttermost edge of their 
chairs, a full yard distant from the dinner-table. 
I have never known one of these scarecrows 
fail in getting a good and a rich wife. How it 
is, Heaven knows! Can it be that the ladies 
ask them ? 

One thing is certain, that I myself have ne- 
ver been able to “‘ pop the question.” Like 
the inspired writer, among the things beyond 
the reach of my intellect, is “the way of a 
man with a maid.’’ By what witchery he 
should ever be able to induce her, “ her free 
unhoused condition” to “ bring into cireum- 
scription and confine,” is to me a mystery. 
Had it been otherwise, 1 should not have been 
at this time the lonely inmate of a dull house— 
one who can scarcely claim kindred with any 
human being—in short, 

An Oxp BacueEror. 
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Glows not thy soul with delight, 
Thrills not thy heart's dearest string 
With rapture, as burst on thy sight 
The new-born beauties of Spring ? 
Up, up at the dawn of the day ; 
Up, up from thy lone wintry dreams ; 
Arise from thy slumbers deep, and away 
To the hills where the morning sun beams ! 





ened, which we thought were lulled to sleep 
for ever, and we grow desirous to appropriate 
to ourselves the pretty sentiments which she 
so well expresses. A female go-between is 
less dangerous; but I cannot conceive with 
what face a man can ever address a woman as 
his wife whom he had not courage to woo for 
himself. 

Day, the philosopher, had a freak of educat- 
ing a wife for himself. He got two orphan 
girls intrusted to his care, on entering into re- 
cognizances to educate and provide for them. 
One proved too mulish to make any thing of. 
The other grew up every thing he could have 
wished. And yet he gave up the idea of mar- 
rying her, because she one day purchased a 
handkerchief more gaudy than accorded with 
his philosophical notions. Of course, it never 
came toa declaration. I wish it had, that one 
might have seen with what degree of grace a 
man could divest himself of the grave and com- 
manding characters of papa and pedagogue, to 
assume the supple, insinuating deportment of 
the lover. 

There are a set of men, whose success in 
wooing—and it is unfailing—I cannot com- 


| There comes a soft song from the bowers, 


There comes a glad voice from the glen, 
There comes a sweet breath from the flowers— 
Then give thanks, all ye children of men, 
To the hand which hath planted the seed 
Of each gentle young floweret we see : 

Oh! blessed the heart is indeed, 
Who in truth feels how lovely they be ! 


Sweet is the lily that blows, 
And the wild flower with bells of blue; 
Sweet are the lips of the budding rose 
As they drink in the morning dew ! 
And fair are the branches that shoot 
So rich and so fresh in our view, 
With the promise of glorious fruit, 
Where the golden stores once grew! 


Up, ye that are lightsome of limb, 
Up, ye that are merry of mood, 

Haste from your chambers all curtain'd dim, 
And away to the merry greenwood ! 

There tree, rock, flower, and stream, 
Are bright to thine eyes unfurl’d, 

And the earth, and the sky, and the ocean seem 
Pure parts of an infant world! 
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Education.—A magnificent scheme is at this mo- 
ment in operation in Franee, to afford the means 
of useful and improving reading to the whole body 
of the working population of France, by placing a 
public library in every one of the forty thousand 
communes (or parishes) into which the kingdom is 
divided. 

Unlike similar national institutions—which have 
hitherto, mucl: to its credit, been the work of Go- 
vernment—the plan in question is to be accomplish- 
ed by individual philanthrophy. A capital isto be 
ereated by subscription, divided in shares of the 
moderate sum of fifteen franes, or twelve shillings. 
Each library is to consist, at the commencement, 
of two hundred volumes, printed expressly for the 
society, of dimensious, and upon a paper, such 
that the collection, with illustrative maps and 
plates, may cost only three hundred francs or 
twelve pounds. Thus, twenty shares suffice to pur- 
ehase a library, One person may subseribe for any 
number of shares ; and as the socicty may not be 
eompleted to its full extent at first, the holder or 
holders of twenty shares have a right to nominate 
a commune, which shall, in the first instance, have 
the right conferred on it. The books are to con- 
sist of the best elementary works on the arts, sei- 
ences, and literature, history, biography, poetry, 
and other subjects, selected by a committee at Pa- 
ris, by whom the affairs of the institution are to be 
eonducted, under responsibility to the subseribers. 
Quarterly mit clings are to be held, and reports of 
proceedings to be furnished. Donations of books, 
maps, asd similar objects, will, of course, be re- 
eeived by the separate establishments. ‘The other 
details of management and arrangement, as ex- 
plained in a pr wspectus now before us, seem judi- 
eious : and upon that liberality of footing to the 
lower orders of the community, which does so 
rouch honour to our Gallic neighbours, in all their 
public undertakings. 

The Purple Martin.—In North America, some 
birds are enticed to nestle near the houses, by some 
hospitable preparation for their 
more particularly the house-wren, the blue-bird, 
and the pury le martin. Some of the Anglo-Ame- 
ricans have Jarge convenicnees constructed for these 
birds, consisting of which 
are for the most part fully tenanted every spring ; 
he en 


conventence ; 


numerous aparti vents, 
and in such swallowries individual birds have 
woted to return to the same box for several sucees- 
sive years. ‘This practice of harbouring and pro- 
tecting the purple martin does not appear to be of 
European origin, as the aboriginal Americans had 
adopted a similar practice from time immemorial. 
The Chataw and Chickasaw Indians, for example, 
eut off all the top branches from a sapling near 
their cabins, leaving the prongs a foot or two in 
length, in each of which they hang a gourd or cala- 
bash, pr perly hollowed out for these birds to nes- 
tle in. On the banks of the Mississippi, again, the 
negroes stick up long canes, with the same species 
of apartment fixed to their tops, in which the pur- 
le martins regularly breed. ** Wherever,” says 
Vilson, ‘I have travelled in this country, I have 
seen with pleasure the hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants to this favourite bird.” The following little 
trait of its domestic history was communicated by 
Mr. Henry, Judge of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania >—** In 1800,” says oe **1T removed from 
Lancaster to a farm a few miles above Harris- 
burgh. Knowing the benefit derivable to a farmer 
from the neighbourhood of the martin in prevent- 
ing the depredations of the bald eagle, the hawks, 





and even the crows, my carpenter was obliged to 
form a large box, with a number of apartments, for 
the martin. The box was put up in the autumn. 
Near and around the house were a pumber of 
well-grown apple-trees and much shrubbery, a 
very fit haunt bor the feathered race. About the 
middle of February the blue-birds came ; in a short 
time they were very familiar, and took possession 
of the box : these consisted of two or three pairs. 
By the 15th of May the blue-birds had eggs, if not 
young. Now the martins arrived in numbers, Vi- 
sited the box, and a severe conflict took place.— 
The blue-birds seemingly animated by their right 
of possession, or for the protection of their young, 
were victorious, The martins regularly arrived 
about the middle of May, for the eight following 
years, examined the apartments of the box, in the 
absence of the blue-birds, but were uniformly eom- 
pelled to fly upon the return of the latter. The trou- 
ble caused you by reading this note, you will be 
pleased to charge to the martins. A box replete 
with those beautiful travellers is not very distant 
from my bed-head. Their notes seem discordant, 
because of their numbers ; yet to me they are 
pleasing. ‘The industrious farmer and mechanie 
would do well to have a box fixed near the apart- 
ments of their drowsy labourers. Just as the 
dawn approaches, the martin begins its notes, 
which last half a minute or more; and then sub- 
side until the twilight is fairly broken. An ani- 
mated and incessant musical chattering now ensues 
sufficient to arouse the most sleepy person. Per- 
haps chanticleer is not then superior in this beneficial 
qualification ; and he is far beneath the martin in 
his powers of annoying birds of prey.” 


Bruce and the Spider.—W hen driven from haunt 
to haunt by his enemies, uncertain, in the compli- 
eated difficulties with which he was surrounded, 
whether it would not be desirable, at once, to re- 
nounee the daring and desperate enterprise in 
which he was engaged, and beeome a voluntary 
exile from Scotland, Bruce had retreated into a 
wretched hovel, where he threw himself down to 
snatch a short interval of repose. There, as he 
lay on a heap of straw, and bitterly pondered ona 
plan for engaging in the holy war, and for ever for- 
saking his country, his eye was involuntarily di- 
rected toa spider, which, engaged in the process 
of constructing its web, had suspended itself by its 
long and slender thread from the roof above his 
head, and endeavoured, witha perseverance which 
was unconquered by repeated defeats, to swing it- 
self from one joist or rafter to another. Bruce 
watched its efforts, and unconsciously became inte- 
rested in them. Six times it essayed to reach the 
destined point; six times it had failed, and fallen 
hack. He was led, not unnaturally, to draw a pa- 
rallel between himself and the inseet, whose deter- 
mination of purpose he admired ; and witha super- 
stition, which no one acquainted with the human 
mind will pronounce unnatural, he resolved that he 
would regulate his own conduct by its ultimate 
success or failure. ‘The seventh effort was made : 
the spider attained its object, and fixed its web, 
and Bruce, not a little encouraged by this augury, 
dreamed no more of deserting Scotland. He ae- 
cordingly retired into the more mountainous and 
inaceessible parts of the country, and whilst the 
English beset his haunts on every side, had the 

ood fortune to eseape the toils which were laid 
Ee him.* 

* Tins tradition is strongly corroborated by the fact, that 
at the present day, in Scotland, no individual of the name of 
Bruce will willingly kill a spider. 











Sir William Wallace.—His father, Sir Maleolm 


Wallace, upon the first publication of the orders for 
all to come in and take their oaths of allegiance to 
the English monarch, had fled from Ellerslie into the 
mountainous district of the Lennox, accompanied by 
his eldest son, and it is one of the least improbable 
of the stories which rest on the single authority of 
the Minstrel, that he was not long afterwards, slain 
in an encounter with the English at Kyle in Ayr- 
shire. His mother, meanwhile, had taken refuge 
with her father’s relations, and Wallace now ad- 
vaneing into manhood, found himself driven from 
his paternal home, an object of suspicion to the go- 
vernment and avoided by those cautious and timid 
friends who regarded Scotland as lost, and prefer- 
red the quiet of security to the desperate chanees of 
insurrection. Over all this, his mind, pentup ina 
silent restraint, which for a season, he was compel- 
led to observe, brooded and rankled in seeret ; 
but an event now took place which settled his 
destiny, and drove him into open rebellion. It ap- 
rears that he had formed an attachment to a 
Peautiful woman who resided in the town of 
Lanark, and that in passing through the streets 
of that burgh, well armed, and somewhat richly 
dressed, he was recognised by a troop of Eng- 
lish soldiers, who surrounded and insulted him. 
Wallace, at first, would have prudently got clear 
of their insolence ; but a contemptuous stroke 
which one of them made against his sword pro- 
voked him to draw, and the culprit was laid 
dead at his fect. A tumult now arose, and al- 
most overpowered by numbers, he eseaped with 
diffieulty into the house of his mistress, and 
through it by a back passage, into the neighbour- 
ing woods. For this ready aid the unfortunate 
girl was seized next day, by William de Hes- 
lope, the English sheriff, and with inhuman eru- 
elty, condemned and excented. But Wallace’s 
revenge, when he heard of her unmerited fate, 
was as rapid as it was stern, That very night, 
he collected thirty faithful and powerful parti- 
sans, who, entering the town when all were in 
their beds, reached the sheriff’s lodging in si- 
lence. It was a room or loft, constructed, like 
most of the buildings of those times, of wood, 
and communicating with the street by a high 
stair. Up this Wallace rushed at midnight, and 
beating down the door, presented himself in full 
armour, and with his naked weapon, before the 
affrighted officer, who asked him whence he 
came, or who he was ’—‘“*l am William Wal- 
lace,” he replied, “whose life you sought yes- 
terday, and now thou shalt answer me for my 
poor maiden’s death.” With these words, he 
seized his naked victim by the throat, and pass- 
ing his sword through his body, cast the bleed- 
ing wretch down the stair into the street, where 
he was immediately slain. He then collected 
his soldiers, and as the stir and tumult arose, 
drew off through the streets into the woods which 
surrounded the town. 





The Triumph of Mercy.—While others are 
hording up their bags of money, without the power 
of enjoying it, I am collecting, without injuring my 
conscience, or wounding my peace of mind, those 
beautiful specimens of Nature’s works, that are for 
ever pleasing. I have had live crows, hawks, and 
owls, oppossums, squirrels, suakes, lizards, &e., so 
that my room has sometimes reminded me of Noah’s 
ark ; but Noah had a wife in one corner of it, and in 
this particular, our parallel does not altogether tal- 
ly. [receive every subject of natural history that 
is it to me; and, though they do not march 
into my ark from all quarters, as they did into tha: 
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of our great ancestor, yet I find means, by the dis 
tribution of a few fivepenny 4ifs, to make them 
find their way fast enough. A boy not long ago 
brought me a large basketful of crows ! I expect 
his next load, if | don’t issue orders to the contrary, 
will be bull-frogs. One of my boys caught a 
mouse in school a few days ago, and directly 
marched up to me with his prisoner. I set about 
drawing it that same evening,-and all the while, 
the pantings of its little heart shewed it to be in 
the most extreme agouies of fear. I had intended 
to kill it in order to fix it in the elaws ofa staffed 
owl; but, happening to spill a few drops of water 
near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such ca- 
gerness, and looked in my face with such an eye of 
supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame me, 
immediately untied it, and restored it to life and 
liberty. ‘The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, 
while the fire and instruments of torment are prepare 
ing, could not be more severe than the sufferings of 
that poor mouse ; and, insignificant as the object 
was, I felt at that moment the sweet sensation that 
merey leaves on the mind, when she wiumphs over 
cruelty. 





The Roval Martyr.—Many instanees ean be 
produced of Charles the First exerting a power 
contrary to the interest of the Protestant reli- 
gion ; and a eapital one is this King’s express and 
strict orders, signed with his own hand, to Captain 
John Pennington, to deliver (and he did in obedi- 
ence thereto, deliver) a squadron of the naval forces 
of England, consisting of cight wen of war, into 
the hands and absolute power of the French King: 
and Charles directed, that in case of disobedience 
in the English captains to that order, Pennington 
was tosink them. These naval forces enabled the 
Gaulish King to break and suppress the power of 
the Rochelle Protestants. This was an unjustifi- 
able step in Charles’s reign: and if to this we 
add a thousand acts of this said Sovereign Lord, 
that were the cause of all the disageements, differ- 
ences and contentions between his Majesty and his 
people, that happened in! is reign, and the sources 
of public calamity, it is certainly most amazing, to 
see the memory of this Prince treated equally, if 
not superior, to the most celebrated martyrs! ‘Tor- 
rents of tears have [ seen pour from the eyes of our 
mourning theologers on the 30th of January. Ire 
member one time, when Dr. Warren preached the 
commemoration sermon at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, that he wept and sobbed so bitterly and 
calamitously, that he could hardly get out the fol- 
lowing concluding words of his fine diseourse—* The 
Roy - - - Roval Ma - -- Martyr - - the -- holy 
Martyr - -- the -- - the - - - blessed Martyr!” 

La Fontaine.-The celebrated French Fabulist, is 
recorded to have been one of the most absent men, 
and Furetiere relates a circumstanee, which, if 
true, is one of the most singular distractions possi- 
ble. Fontaine attended the burial of one of his 
friends, and sometime afterwards he called to visit 
him. At first he was shocked at the information 
of his death, but recovering from his surprise, he 
observed, ‘* It is true enough, for now I recollect 
I went to his burial.”—The generous and witty 
Madame de la Sabliere furnished him with a com- 
modious apartment in her house ; and one day 
having discharged all her servants in a pet, declar- 
ed that she had only retained three animals in her 
house, which were her dog, her cat, and La Fon- 
taine. In this situation he continued twenty years. 
» ie . - It was difficult to re 
strain him sometimes when on a particular subject. 
One day, dining with Moliere and Despreaux, he 









inveighed against the absurdity of making perform- 
ers speak ‘* aside” what is heard by the stage and 
the whole house. Heated with this idea, he would 
listen to noargument, ** It cannot be denied,” ex- 
claimed Despreanx in a loud key---** it cannot be 
denied that La Fontaine is a rogue, a great rogue, 
a villain, a raseal,” &e., multiplying his terms of 
abuse, and increasing the loudness of his voice.--- 
Fontaine, without paying any regard to his abuse, | 
At last the company’s roar 


** What is 


went on declaiming 
of laughter reealled him to himself. 
this burst of laughter about ’” said he. ‘ At] 
what ’” cried Despreanx, “ why, at you, to be 
sure : you have not heard a word of the abuse which 


T have been bawling in your ears, yet you are sur- 

— at the folly of supposing a performer not to 
hispers at the opposite | 

> » * . 


rear What another actor « 
side of the stage.” * - 
La Fontaine being one day with Boileau, Racine, 
and other men of eminenee, among whom were 
ecclesiastics, St, Austin was talked of for a con- 
siderable time, and with the highest commendation. 
Fontaine listened with his natural air; and at last, 
after a profound silenee, asked one of the eeclesi- 
asties, with the most unaffeeted scriousness, whe- 
ther he thonglt that St. Austin had more wit than 
Rabelais ? The doeter eveing Fontaine from head 
to foot, answered only by observing, ‘* that he had 
put on one of his stockings the w rong side out,” 
which happened to be the ease.——The nurse who 
attended Fontaine in his illness, observing the fer- 
vour of the priest in his exhortations, said to bim, 
** Ah good sir, don’t disturb him so; he is rather 
stupid than wicked :” and at another time---“GQod 
won't have the heart to damn him.’’---In the vear 
1692, he was seized with a dangerous illness : and 
when the priest came to converse with him about 
religion, coneerning which he had hitherto been 





totally uneencerned, though he had never been con- 
sidered either an infidel or a libertine, Fontaine 
told him that he had lately 
in readiag the New Testament, which he thought 
a good book. The priest some time after repre- 
sented to him that he had received intell 

a certain dramatic picce of his, which was soon to 
he acted, but that he could not be admitted to the 
sacraments of the church unless he suppressed it. 
This appearc dl too rigid, amd La Fontaine app al- 
ed tothe Sorbonne, who, confirming what the priest 
had said, the penitent threw the picee into the fire 
without keeping « The priest then laid 
before him the evil tendeney of his Tales : he told 
him that while the Fre: eh language subsisted, they 
would be a most dangerous inducement to viee” 
and that he could not justify administering the sa- 
crameot to him, unless he would promise to make 
a public acknowledgement of his crime at the time 
of receiving it, and a public acknowledgement be- 
fore the Acadamy of which. he was a member, in 
mase he recovered ; and to exert his atmost endea- 
vours to suppress the book. Fontaine thought these 
very severe terms, but at length yielded to them 
all.---He died on the 13th of April, 1695. 


, 
bestowed some hours 


yen ac py. 


Sir Walter Scott.—The popularity of thisdis- 
tinguished poeton the continent may be estimated by 
the faet, that, in a reeent publication called the 
** Finnish Pastime,” and published in the language 
of Finland at Stockholm, translations of his poetry 
hold a distinguished place amongst brief versions 
from Homer, Anaereon, Sappho, and other ancient 
and illustrious poets. We believe there is no in- 
stance on record of any person enjoying, through 
the mediam of literature alone, during his lifetime, 
such an extensive reputation as Sir Walter Scott. 
it is delightful to know that this dingular good for- 
tune occurs in the ease of one whose personal 
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worth distinguishes him amongst the long line of 
British bards, as much as his unusual accession of 
cotemporary fame. 


Rational Family Pride.—A family is sometimes 
proud of their deseent from a border chief, a profli- 
gate courtier, or buceaneering admiral, provided he 
reecived a patent of nobility from a semi-barbarous 
king four or five centu ics ago ; and the sentiment 
of conscious dignity is not abated, although there 
should have beea knaves, fools, halt, blind, and in- 
sane individuals, in profuse abundance, in the line 
of deseent. ‘This results from Self-esteem and Ve- 
neration acting blindly, and in a manner disavowed 
by reason. The admiration of ancestry is a nataral 
feeling ; but the just direetion of it is different from 
the foregoing. The transmission of a fine figure, 
of high health, of powerful moral and intelleetual 
organs, through successive generations, would be a 
woot of the race possessing real nataral superiority. 
if would be highly advantageous to obtain an al- 
lianee in marrage with such a family, because 
these qualities deseend ; and such a family or 
to be jealous not to unite their blood with i 
rior streams, beeause this would deteriorate their 
future descendants, and bring them down from their 
high condition. If family pride took this direction, 
the peasant and the peer might be equally proud of 
a long line of virtuous ancestors, and the race 
would be improved. 


New Steam Carriages.—Among the more inte- 
resting occurrences of the last month, may be men- 
tioned the rapid, and we may add, yp rfeetly unex- 
pected SUCCESS, which has attended the exhibition 
steam-carriages in the Li- 
Railway. ‘The power of 
the engines first used on this splendid line of rail- 
road being deemed quite inadequate to the convey- 
anee of heavy goods, Messrs. St phenson and Co., 
the engineers to the railway, constructed a steam 
tug-earriage, with a cylinder of fourteen inches, 
and combining certain other improvements, which 
has imparted to the machine a degree of power far 
exceeding the estimate of the engineers. This 
beautiful engine, which has been very properly 
named the Samson, from the following statement of 
its gigantic powers, was first tried on the rail-road, 
by way of experiment, on the 25thult. In that cex- 
periment no less than one hundred and fifty-one 
tons, including thirty wagons, with merchaudize, 
passengers, &c., were drawn ou the railway at arate, 
during some partof the journey, of nearly twenty 
miles per hour, At the foot of the inclined plane, 
the Samson was assisted by three smaller engines, 
the power ot the latter engines being =“ in 
pushing on the Wagons from behind, w rile the 
Samson was employed as a tug in front. By this 
means, it was easy to ascertain the exact power of 
the latter engine in moving up the aseent of the rail- 
way, Which was proved to be equal to a gross weight 
of eighty tons! The whole distance from Liver 
pool to Manchester was pertorme din the short pe- 
riod of two hours and thirty-four minutes, but, after 
deducting thirteen minutes for taking in water, the 
actual time of travelling was only two hours and 
twenty-one minutes. tis stated, that if the Samson 
were put at its full power, it is eapable of drawing, 


of some new locomotive 
verpool and Manchester 


| at the dead level, the enormous weight of two hun- 


dred tons, and that the expense of fuel eonsumed ia 
the journey did not exeeed twenty shillings. hk is 
impossible to foresee the extent to whieh ro, 
tie power may be substituted, should the line of 
railroad be continued on from Bir- 


mingham and the metropolis. 


to 








Varieties, 


Zeal.---The river that runs slow and creeps by 
the banks, and begs leave of every turf to let itpass, 
is drawn into litde hollownesses, aud spreads itself 
in smaller portions, and dies with diversion ; but 
when it runs with vigorousness, and a full stream, 
and breaks down every obstacle, making it even as 
its own brow, it stays not to be tempted with little 
avocations, and to creep into holes, but runs into 
the sea through full and useful channels: so isa 
man’s prayer ; if it moves upon the feet of an abat- 
ed appetite, it wanders into the society of every 
trifling aceislent, and stays at the corners of the 
fancy, and talks with every object it meets, and 
cannot arrive at heaven; but when it is carried 
upon the wings of passion and strong desires, a 
swift motion and a hungry appetite, it passes on 
through all the intermedial regions of clouds, and 
stays not till it dwells at the foot of the throne, here 
merey sits, and thence sends holy showers of re- 
freshments.—Jeremy Taylor; ~ 

Scientific Congress.---Preparations have been 
making for some time, with the view of assembling 
in York, as the most central place, a number of sei- 
entific and philo-seientifie gentlemen, from dif- 
ferent parts of the united kingdom. ‘Th 
diate object is, we believe, to establish a regular tri- 
ennial meeting, at whieh French and German sa- 
vans may also be indaced to attend. It is manifest 
that the intereourse which would thus take place 


imme- 


between the most enlightened minds of the most 
civilized countrics in Europe, would be likely to 
lead to consequences of the most important charac- 
ter, connected with the progress of knowledge. 
Differenees in matters of doctrine might be ex- 
plained and reeoneiled, discoveries communicated 


and improve d, new enquiries instituted, and entrust- 
ed to those best able to conduct them, rewards pro- 
posed, and other measures adopted, for the encou- 
ragement of seienee, which is at present held i too 
little esteem by our own goverament. We shall ob- 
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A Lively Corpse.—Mr. Gallaher, the celebrat- 
ed ventriloquist, lately observed two simple, 
country-looking fellows, carrying a coffin out to 
Roundtown. When they got near the bridge at 
Harold's Cross, they stopped to rest themselves, 
Mr. Gallaher pretended to be walking quietly 
by them when he threw his voice into the coffin, 
and immediately a loud shrick of agony was 
heard to issue, followed by eries of ‘Oh! mur- 
ther ! murther ! is it into the canal you’er goin’ 
to throw me ? Isn't it bad enough to Burke me, 
but you must be after drownin’ me 
*What in the world is that ?’ said a person who 
was passing. —‘ Is that the question you're askin’ ?? 
said the voice from the coffin ; ‘let me out o” the 
coffin, you scoundrels, and though IT am_ half 
choaked, Pll box the two o’ you—one down and 
the other come on.’--*Oh! good Christians,’ 
cried a poor woman, who was now attracted by 
the noise, ‘here’s a dead man in the coffin that 
wants to fight his two murderers.’ A erowd was 
immediately collected ; the two poor countrymen 
were arrested as resurrectionists, and it was not 
until the coffin was opened and cxamined, that 
they were permitted to pr weed with their bur- 
den. Just as the crowd was dispersing, a voice 
from the coffin heard to exelaim, * Now, 
boys, after all the trouble I gave you, I hope 
you wou't forget to bury me dacently.* 


tuo '— 


was 


A Distinction without a Di fference.—The parsi- 
monious habits of a late distinguished admiral have 
frequently afforded subject for merrimént afloat.— 


The story of **Poor Piggy must dic,” is well 





| 
| 


serve the operations of this Panhellenium » ith the | 


most lively interest. We may mention, as acir- 


cumstance worthy of notice, that the society of Ger- | 


man seientific men, which is now what may be tru- 


ly called a great national congregation, aud which 


monarchs emulate each other in honouring, was, at 
its commencement, just nine years ago, an associa- 
tion merely of twenty persous. Even these met 
almost in secret ; they were openly opposed and se- 
erctly wateled by certain of the continental govern- 
ments : their meetings were limited to a few eities, 
and they were confounded with political assoeia- 
tions. The German socicty owes its origin to Pro- 
fessor Oken, now pr fessor of phy siol yy at VMin- 
nich. Scientific 
meeting at York, 
their intention to John Robinson, Esq. Secretary to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Travels of M. de Parchappe.—M. de Parchappe, 
an old pupil of the Polytechnic School and officer of 
artillery, who quitted France on the restoration of 
the Bourbons, has just returned from along and exe | 
tensive journey in South America, M. de Par- 
chappe was the friend and companion of the unfortu- 
nate need, and of the intrepid traveller D’Or- 
bigny. He devoted his particular attention to the 

ography of the countries through which he travel- 

ed, and has brought home valuable materials for a 
knowledge of the republic of Buenos Ayres, and the 
manners aud customs of its inhabitants. The au- 
thor himself traced the courses of the Parana aud 
the Uragai, two considerable rivers hitherto very 
lite known, as wellas most of the rivers of that 
vast territory as far as Patagonia. His travels are 
now preparing for publication. * . 


persons, W ho propose to attend the 


are requested to communicate 
i 





| commands, that no 
’ 


miral’s cows: 


known in the navy, and mhaay here serve lo identify 
the name of the departed chief. 

In “taking care of number one,” Sir John was 
unique ; aud, in the practice of domestic economy, 
Lady Eldon herself might not have de:pised the 
veteran’s tuition. 

Wherever he was employed as porteudmiral, a 
portion of the flag-ship’s evew was daily despatehed 
with the dawn to milk the cows, ‘* start the pags, ”* 
and stuff the turkies. ‘The bravest on board were 
converted into cowherds: and there was hardly a 
boy on the ** books,” who had not undertaken the 
duty of dog; or who had not, at some pr riod of the 
day, ‘looked sheepish” in watehing the admiral’s 
flock. Sentinels seleeted from the after-guard and 
waist had to keep the cows in clover, and a * bright 
look out’? that bipeds did not trample on the rrass, 
disturbed at 


or in any way permit the eattle to be 


j their meals,” 


It onee happened that an Trish waister had been 
personally directed by the admiral to enforec his 
| rson whatever should walk 
upon the grass, and that nothing but cows should be 
seen upon the lawn.” 

A lady in full feather approached the sentinel_on 
the sward— 

** Ke ep aff there,” eried Pat; ‘ keep aff,” 

** Pray sir,” exelaimed the mortified dame, 
rou know who Jam ?” 

** Saurrah—khn 

** Not know me, air 

* The divil a-know,”* 

“Not the admiral’s wife, sir ?” 

*4Not /—all | know is, you’re not one of the ad- 


aad 


“do 


w,” rejoined Pat. 


* The late Surgeon Wadd observes in his Comments on 
Corpulency and Leanness, that ‘* among the most singular 
propositions for fattening the person that our enquires 
have furnished us with, that of flagellation is the most whim- 
sical.” In the Artificial Changeling we read, that the Mn- 
“ones were wWontto adopt this practice, to make their bodies 

wore fat for sale! 








The edition of Bourrienne’s celebrated Life of Napoleon, 
in French, in five volumes, contains, among many other 
valuable notes, Buonaparte’s own account of the siege of 
Toulon, of the battle of the Nile, of the battle of Marengo, 
of his projected invasion of England, of the conspiracy of 
Georges, Pichegru, &c., of the battle of Trafalgar, of the bat- 
de of Hobeolinden, &c. 

The public will be glad to hear, that Mr. Galt’t Lives of 
the Actors, which will include lives of Garrick, Kemble, 
Mrs. Jordan, &c., will be published in a few days. 

Mr. Banim, whose tales are justly ranked among the most 

werful in the range of modern fiction, is about to publish 
an English tale, to be called “ The Smuggler.” No modern 
writer, perhaps, is better able to depict the eventful and 
perilous career of the lawless adventurer than Mr. Banim. 


A work of fiction from the pen of the companion of Lord 
Byron, of a most intensely interesting description, is about 
to appear, to be entitled, “The History of a Discarded 

." Tt in said to be a very powerful, original, and strik 
ing work, full of vital reality, traced by the vigorous hand of 
one who seems to have been an eye-witness of every thing 
he deseribes, and who carries the reader iato scenes and 
eountries that are perfectly untrodden. 


The Rev. William Liddiard, author of “ The Legend of 
Einsidlin,” announces for early publication “ A Tour in 
Switzerland,” interspersed with poetry, on subjects connect- 
ed with the scenes and subjects to which the Swiss owe their 
udependence. 

Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, including the Constita- 
tional and Ecclesiastical History of England, from the de- 
eense of Elizabeth to the abdication of James IL. by Robert 
Vaughan, author of “ The Life and Opinions of Wycliffe,” 
ia about to be published. 

The Third Volume of Polynesian Researches, during a 
residence of nearly eight years in the Seciety and Sandwich 
Islands, by Wm. Ellis. 

Nearly ready, the Second Volume of the Life of Thomas 
Ken, deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells; seen in connex- 
ion with the Spirit of the Times, Political and Religious, 
particularly those great events the Restoration and the Re- 
volution of Ifee ; including the period of Puritanical Fana- 
ticiem, from 1640 to the death of Cromwell. By the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, Canon Reswentiary of Salisbury. 

In the Press, publishing by Subscription, Britain's Histo- 
tical Drama: a series of National Poems, intended to illus 
trate the Manners, Customs, and Religious Institutions of 
different catty eras in Britain. By J. F. Pennie. 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by 
Thomas Moore, Exq. in 1 vol. Svo. with a portrait, is nearly 
ready. 

The favor with which the Public has received the various 
Prints from Sacred History designed and engraved by Mr. 
Martin, bas encouraged bim to commence a publication, 
upon an extensive scale, of a Series of Prints to illustrate 
the Old and New Testament, and he is induced to hope that 
his own peculiar mode of representing the Events recorded 
in Sacred History, is one which will be found to possess ad 
vantages that have hitherto beea overlooked by bis distin- 
Guished predecessors. 

The Author of the Templars has a Novel nearly ready, 
entitled Arthur of Britanny, in 3 vols. 

The Proceedings of the Privy Council in the Reign of 
Tlenry VI. from the Original Mss. in the British Museum, 
with Introdnetory Observations, by Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
Esq. The Mes. which record the Proceedings at each meet- 
ing of the Pury Council, abound in historical information 
of the most authentic and valuable description, but which 
have been hitherto unnoticed by historians, in 2 vols. is 
about to be published. 

Tho Utility of the Knowledge of Nature considered, with 
referevee to the introduction of instruction in the Physical 
Sciences into the general Education of Youth. By Bb. W. 
Brayley, A. &. 8. 

The British Dominions in North America; or a Topo- 

phical and Statistical Description of the Provinces of 
ower and Upper Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Edward, and Cape 
Breton. By Joseph Bouchette, Esq. Surveyor-General of 
Lower Canada. 4to. 

Letters on Prophetic Subjects, by J. H. Frere, will shortly 
be published. 

In the Press, Killarney Legends, arranged as a Guide to 
the Lakes; edited by T. Crofton Croker, Esq.; with six 
illustrative engravings from drawings by Alfred Nicholson, 
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Edited by Miss Jane Porter: Sir Edward Seaward’s Nar- 
rative of his Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of certain 
Islands in the Caribean Sea, with a Detail of many extraor- 
dinary and interesting Events in his Life, from the year 1733 
to 1749, as written in L. own Diary. 

Professor Thiele, Secretary to the Academy of Arts in 
pe ge will shortly commence the publication, in Da- 
nish, of a series of Thorwaisden’s Works ; editions in 
French and English will also appear. The first volume 
will contain the history of this great artist up to 1814, with 
seventy-three etchings of his various productians to that time. 
The second volume will continue the history to 182. The 
engravings have been partly made in Rome, by Bissui and 
Lindau, under the inspection of Thorwalsden, and partly 
by the first artists in Copenhagen. 

Biagioli, the author of the well known Italian Grammer 
and other works, died at Paris in December last. His Co- 
mentary on Dante is among the best that have appeared on 
that difficult poet, and shows Mr. Biagiolito have been eve- 
ry way qualified to diffuse a taste for the vast coneeptions 
of the Italian Homer. M. Biagioli has left several works 
in MS. particularly a new Dictionary in Italian aod French 
and French and Italian, which has been long announced. 

A handsome edition of the Corpus Juris Canonici, in one 
vol. quarto, with notes and parallel passages, will epeedily 
appear. 








Parie and London; a Satirical Novel, by the Author of 
the Cast” sh, the Exquisites, &., is ianmedlately fortheten- 





Counsellor Feder, of Darmstadt, is emplayed on a new 
edition of Statius, for which purpose he has made a large 
collection of MSS., some of which have been procured from 
Spain. 

Dr. Walz, of Tubingen, who hes been ransacking the Ii- 
braries of France and ltaly for the last three years, has an- 
nounced an edition of the Rhetores Greci, in seven vols, 

Professor Creuzer has lent the whole MS. of his edition 
of Plotinus to this country for impression. 

Dr. Hermann, of Heidelberg, will shortly publish an ex- 
tensive /ntroduction to the Study of Greek Antiquities. 

Died in November last, at Pesth, in his forty-ninth year, 
the celebrated Hungarian poet Charles Kisfaludy. He 
Was the first projector of the Hungarian Almanac of the 
Muses, the Aurora, and particularly distinguished himself 
in dramatic literature. 

We have seen a prospectus of a new Italian and Germaa 
and German and Italian Dictionary, by Dr. Valentini ‘of 
Rome, who has been many years established in Berlin asa 
Professor of his native language. Judging from the pros 
pectus and specimen of the work which accompanies it, the 
new Dictionary promises to excel all that have hitherto ap 
peared in copiousness and lexicographical arrangement. 

A Biography of Ancient and Modern Jews is about to ap- 
pear in Hebrew, By E. Carmoly. Chronological tables will 
be prefixed for the purpose of facilitating the Aistorical ar- 
rangement on the subject, which will appear in alphabetica) 
order. : 
The publication of Messrs. Ehrenberg and Hemprich’s Na- 
tural History Collections, made during their travels through 
Libya, Egypt, Nubia and Abyssinia, from 1#20 to 1825, is 
now proéeceeding at Berlm. Of the zevlogical division, 
the first part of the Mammalia, the first of the Birds, and 
the first of the /nsects have just appeared. 

Dr. Esehseholtz, the naturalist, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Kotzebue in his Second Voyage round the World, w 
pubhshing a Zoological Atias, containing figures and de- 
scriptions of the new animals discovered during that voyage. 

A German translation of the Spanish Epic, the 4raucaaa 
of Ercilla, has just béen published by a Mr. Winterling. 

Herr Kaufmann, of Berlin, who is already favourably 
known by some considerable versions from Shakspeare, is 
now engaged in a translation of Burns. He proceeds un- 
der the eye of the Berlin Society for Fureign Literature, of 
which he isa member. Goethe, in a letter to one of his 
friends, thus speaks of him and kis undertaking; cin talent 
voller junger Mann, und glucklicher Uebersetzer b ¥ 
tight sich mit Burns, ich bin sehr dorauf gelegen. 

A collection of the works of the most eminent philosophers 
who have flourished from the revival of letters to the time 
of Kant, is now in the course of publication at Stuttgardt.— 
It will inclade Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke and 
Hume, and select portions of the works of Leibnita. 

The seventh volume of Mr. Von Hammer's History of the 
Ottoman Empire, including from 1699 to 1739, is just ready. 
The work is now announced to extend to two more volumes. 

The sixth volume of Professor Wilken's History of the 
Crusades is just published at Berlin. It embraces the eru- 
sades of the first half of the thirteenth century. 

By William Beattie, M.D.: Journal of a Residence atthe 
Courts of Germany # written ome a personal ——= 
upon their present Majesties, during their vigits to coun 
try, in J822, 1825, 1826. 
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